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‘© You are all recreant and dastards, and delight to livein slavery to the no- 
bility.” 

** Our enemies shall fall before us, inspired with the spirit of putting down 
kings and princes. "Tis for liberty. We will not leave one lord, one gentleman— 
spare none but such as go in clouted shoon.”’ 


* All scholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 
They call false caterpillars, and intend their death.” 
Suaxsrzars, Henry V1., Part II. 





Prefatory Note. 


Tuts is a work of fiction, and what may be objected to all such 
works may probably sbe applied to this—that no one character ever 
combined all the traits and features that are here ascribed to a single 
individual. That is perhaps true. But it may be said in answer, that 
the undertaking is to describe a genus, which of course contains many 
species ; and having, he thinks, observed among the ranks of Radicalism, 
though spread over various characters, one or other of all the traits 
here describedj the author thought it might be a convenient mode of 
elucidating his object, to concentrate them into one particular portrait. 





Section I. 
Birth, Parentage, and Education of the Radical. 


“ My lord, we have 
Stood here observing him. Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and starts— 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Strikes his breast hard, and anon he casts 


His eye against the moon. 
It may well be— 


There is a mutiny in his mind.” 
Suaxspgare, Henry VIII. 


It was a beautiful evening in a beautiful May, (May, however, is not 
always beautiful in England,) when two young men, named Crabtree 
and Hartley, in servitors’ gowns, and, according to the fashion of servi- 
tors, without tassels to their caps, were enjoying a walk in the agreeable 
gardens of Merton College, Oxford. The air stole softly on their 
senses; the studies of the day, and the waiting at dinner in the hall, 
were over; violets and a thousand other odoriferous “ infants of the 
spring” threw out a perfume which might have softened the most 
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morose into good humour, if not happiness. There was a delicious con- 
cert of birds; and buds, as well as birds, from “every bough, saluted the 
eyes and ears of listeners and beholders. 

“ How very charming and soothing this is,” said Hartley, a youth of 
nineteen, to his companion, ‘There is nothing surely in nature like an 
evening in spring, after the labours of the day.” 

“ Charming and soothing to those who may please to think so,” re- 
turned Crabtree, who was three years older than his friend, which at 
their time of life gave a sort of authority over him. 

* And why not every one please who chooses ?”” asked Hartley. 
“ The sky, che pinate. the trees, the flowers are made for us all; and 
this turf walk absolutely delights me. Remember the passage | showed 


you this morning, alluding to the little difference between a palace and 
a cottage— 


* That self-same sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks upon all alike.’ ” 


Crabtree was cy and dissentient, and, eyeing their gowns and 
tuftless caps, told his friend to look from the terrace where they were, 


to the broad walk below, which the fine evening had peopled with com- 


pany. 
** Observe these gowns and caps,”’ said he, eyeing his own dress, 
* and look at those ay and tell me what you can enjoy.”’ 
ere,” said Hartley, ‘‘ to prevent me from enjoying 


“TI see nothing t 
what I do.” 

The prospect from the terrace was the broad walk of Christ Church, 
just then thronged by a number of gay young men and well dressed 
women, all animated with cheerfulness, and suffering nothing from dis- 
content. How should they? They were full of the hopes and spirits 
of their age; and if they were not all equal in rank or station, there 
appeared nothing to forbid an equality of intercourse, save and except 
that a group dressed like our two servitors seemed to prefer one ano- 
ther’s company to the rest. These, either by design or accident, kept 
aloof from the tasselled, and particularly the velvet and gold-tufted caps 
of others, who seemed to be favourably distinguished by the female 
deities of the place—wives and daughters of canons, heads of houses, 
and the rest of University haut ton. This was a sight which, on ac- 
count of its humiliation, the servitor Crabtree could not bear. 

“* Observe,”’ said he, to his younger compamion, “ that horror of 
horrors—look at our proscribed brethren, meanly skulking from notice, 
like toads in holes, loathed by all around them, while the rest, proud 
of their butterfly wings, (as gaudy and as ephemeral,) suppose the 
sun, and the air, and the flowers, to be made only for them. Are we 
men? and have we legs and arms, and, much more, heads? and can 
we submit to such prostration ?”” 

At this, his hard and rugged features assumed a more uncommon de- 
gree of venom than usually influenced them ; a sort of cast in his eye 
mounted into a fearful obliquity—in plain truth, an absolute squint,— 
and the bronze of a face naturally of several colours, became one glow- 
ing hue of jaundiced indignation. He perhaps, while thus, gave the 
best personification of those terrific lines— 
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** Aside the devil turn’d 
For envy, and, with jealous leer malign, 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus *plain’d— 
Sight hateful! sight tormenting ! thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another's arms, 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss, while I to hell am thrust !” 


Hartley, who was the reverse of all this, and exhibited a contrast of 
placidity, meekness, and good humour, wondered what had so worked 
upon his companion, because he saw ladies and gentlemen enjoying 
themselves in a fine evening, or because a set of servitors, like other 
groups who knew one another, chose to keep together, instead of minglin 
with others with whom they were not acquainted, So simple, indeed, 
was the young man, that he thought it not more remarkable than that 
other little knots of gownsmen or townsmen had joined companie as 
chance or their knowledge of one another directed. 

“1 see not the harm which you do in this,” said Hartley ; ‘* and in 
truth they seem all so cheerful in one another, and enjoying the evening 
so naturally, that I was going to propose joining them.” 

* Propose joining the devil, if you choose!” said Crabtree; “* for I 
would as soon do so, in this hated slave’s dress, to be spurned and spit 
upon by a fellow, because he has got a tassel to his cap. Thev 
menials of the college make a difference between us and those they ca 
gentlemen, and think themselves our equals, though they can scarcely 
read or write.” 

** You see, then,” said Hartley, archly though mildly, “ we have our 
inferiors too. But if we had not, it is open to us to better ourselves, and 
what can most of us wish for more ? You huffed the porter just now 
for not opening the wicket fast enough, and said he would not have 
done so to a gentleman commoner. The man declared he did not know 
who it was, and, as the gate was so thick, I really believed him. Yet 

ou have been out of humour ever since. For my part, I knew what 
1 was to be when I came here, and was content to b——” 

“ Born for servitude !’? interrupted Crabtree ; and he walked on with 
quick pace and knit brow. “If anything,” he then exclaimed, ‘‘ could 
tempt me to doubt the justice of Heaven, it would be this shameful dis- 
tinction of rank which we see all about us.”’ 

* T am glad I do not feel it as you do,”’ replied Hartley, 

“ What!’ said Crabtree, “ you like to carry their roast meat, do 
you ?—though our mere equals—perhaps our inferiors; many of them 
absolute boobies—fellows whose themes I have sometimes written be- 
cause they could not write them themselves !” 

“ Ay,”’ returned Hartley, “* but you will recollect, that enriched your 
yocket.”” 
ue Yes,” said Crabtree, with a saturnine smile, “ I take their mone 
—money to which they have so little right—but not the less do 
despise and hate them.” 

“ Shocking!” said Hartley. ‘ The duty of waiting which so annoys 
you is at least light; and if we stand in the hall while others are at 
dinner, it is by that that we dine ourselves, and obtain what our fathers 
could not give us—our excellent education. Besides, we knew all this 
when we were entered, so did it with our eyes open.” 

U 
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“Tam afraid, Hartley,” said Crabtree, with sourness, “ you were 
meant for a slave, and a slave’s portion will be’your lot. It is not, and 
it shall not be mine. This state of things was never intended, and must 
and shall be altered. The time is approaching fast, depeud upon it, 
when we shall wait on no man.” 

So saying, he turned from his companion, and though the evening 
had not closed in, and was remarkably fine, he left the garden, and went 
up to his chamber among the garrets of his college, and would have gone 
to bed, to hide himself from the insolence of the aristocrats, as he some- 
times said he did, but for the necessity of appearing at evening prayers, 
—another of the trammels imposed, he said, by the oppression of the 
college. 

By this time the reader has, no doubt, made out Mr. Crabtree (young 
as he was) to be a most accomplished frondeur. Indeed he was fitted 
by nature to be at the head of that class of beings, and would probably 
have been so, had be been born in a higher station of life, and not as he 
was—the son of a yeoman, respectable in his situation, but nothing 
more. The good father had held his own plough, and wished his son 
to do the same ; but, having advanced in the world, thought some edu- 
cation not a bad thing, and got him into a higher sort of free-school, 
where he certainly distinguished himself. Here the Plutarch and Nepos, 
and the Mariuses, Caesars, and Timoleons he had met with, inflamed 
his then almost infant ambition, and the plough could never more be 
thought of. A boys’ rebellion, of which he was the leader, expelled 
him from the school, but only to become sullen and disobedient to his 
father at home. Every wish expressed, and, particularly, every order 
given, was questioned, criticized, and opposed ; till his father was over- 
Joyed to get him placed at one of those larger endowed free-schools, 
where not only considerable learning might be acquired, but a servi- 
torship at Oxford ultimately obtained. In this, after having been, two 
or three years more, nourished on the leaven of complaint and anger at 
the inequality of mankind, he was at length installed,—at first, to his 
own delight as well as his father’s. But here a sad picture, because a 
sad contrast, opened upon him, At the school every thing was equal 
among his fellows, except as abilities and application acquired su 
riority. Here, what a falling off! what a misery to a high, or rather 
overbearing, not to say verjuicy spirit, born, in its own opinion, to be a 
leader of the world! He certainly went to. College, Oxford, 
with the full determination, and as full an expectation, by taking orders, 
to be a bishop. Such instances among servitors had been successfully 
preached to him; and, as his scholarship was very respectable, he 
thought to will was to obtain it. The inequality of conditions at the 
university he had either never been told of, or despised it as an obstacle 
which such abilities as his were to overcome. But O! horror! when 
he found that whatever his learning, and however respectable at lecture, 
among young men with whom he was there on an equality—the moment 
the class was dismissed, he was separated from them by a line of de- 
marcation absolutely impassable. Still worse than this, one degrading 
— light part of his duty was to place the meat on the table, and 
stand in attendance, when those with whom he had lectured in the 
morning sat down to dinner. This, and the degradation of a cap without 
a tassel, which when in his yery best humour he would call a fool’s cap, 
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nursed his spleen, till it became unbearable to himself and by no means 
pleasant to others. 

Hartley ventured sometimes to reproach him with his discontent at 
the rules of the college. He found him ounce in a deep gloom at an 
imposition set him for not wearing a band. ‘‘ The fools !”’ said he, ** as 
if a band had anything to do with scholarship!” and he absolutel 
refused to comply with the imposition. For this it was doubled, an 
he was linliact to college till it was finished. This turned his gloom 
into rage, and he conceived serious thoughts of giving up his servitor- 
ship. Hartley deprecated this, and intreated him to think how it would 
hurt and displease his father. ‘ And am I never to be emancipated ?” 
cried he. “And is parental authority so unlike all others, that it is to 
enforce obedience to command, merely, because it is command? Is a 
son, when of age, not equal to a father in mind, in the powers of reason, 
in a sense of right and wrong, merely because he is a son? _When are 
our bonds to be broken ?—Alas! never. The father, the schoolmaster, 
the judge, the priest, who are none of them more than ourselves, are 
ever to control us. All our lives long we are to be beasts of burthen, 
and this must be till we who have the power, choose to have the will, to 
revolt, as we ought, against such injustice.”’ 

Hartley, young as he was, shook his head ; but cowed, perhaps, by the 
flush of anger and a sort of scowl that was terrific on the brow of his 
friend, he remained silent for a time, till, fearing the consequences of 
his persisting in disobedience, he ventured to point out to him how sad 
it would be to himself and family, if it drew down upon him, as it 
might do, a sentence of expulsion. “ And it wotld be my glory,” replied 
he, “ and, perhaps, deliver me from being the worm I am, if it did. 
I might then go forth to the world with some real claim to their notice ; 
a martyr in the cause of the liberty and equality which are the right of 
every man !” 

** And all this,” said Hartley, mildly, but pointedly, “ because you 
feel aggrieved by not being allowed to go without a band!” 

Crabtree, angry as he was with the proctor, became still more so with 
his younger companion, for presuming, he said, to ridicule him. ‘“ How- 
ever,”’ added he, “ you were born of a compliant mould, and if you choose 
to bea slave, you are worthy to be so.” He then flung, indignantly, 
out of his room, and would have sallied out of the college; but was 
stopped by the porter, whose duty it was to prevent the egress of those 
confined. This completed the excitement of his feelings, and he re- 
turned with curses on his tongue, not loud but deep, against the ty- 
ranny of an usurping aristocracy. I know not that better thoughts 
succeeded, although in the end he sat down in a fearful sort of tran- 
quillity, like the lowering stillness which sometimes precedes thunder, 
to finish his impositions, in order to regain his liberty. From that 
time, his discontent was concealed under an appearance of greater quiet, 
but, in reality, his heart brooded with tenfold hatred towards almost all 
ranks of every kind that were superior to himself. 

Hartley, who saw all his defects, but still continued to regard him, 
did not cease to endeavour to reclaim him from his moodiness—but in 
vain. It continued to show itself in many ways, which his more sen- 
sible companion, though so much younger, presumed to blame. “ My 
dear Crab,” said he (for such was his familiarity), “ you are alwaya 
getting into scrapes ; you never cap the masters.” 
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* What right,” — Crabtree, “ have they to be copped, because 
they are masters? Cannot degrees in learning be marked without such 
mummery ?” 

* But Sven 4 is no harm,” observed Hartley, “in showing respect to 
those who are above us in station and beyond us in knowledge.” 

“ As for their knowledge,” replied Crabtree, “‘ we may both soon and 
easily equal them ; and as for station, disparity was never intended by 
nature, and I will submit to it only when I am forced.” At that mo- 
ment a scout, as he is called,* came into the room, whom Crabtree 
asked if he had delivered a message to another college which he had 
charged him with in the morning. The man said he had not. ‘ And 
why not, Sir?’’ cried the temporary master, sternly ; ‘What are you 
here for? Go instantly !”’ 

‘* That’s impossible,” replied the scout ; “‘ I have infinitely more to do, 
and more masters to serve than I can manage, without going messages 
for them; besides - 

* Besides what? you rascal! ”’ cried Crabtree, waxing wrath, and 
looking so fierce, that the man was glad to lay his hand on the lock of 
the door, 

“ You make me do more for you than a gentleman-commoner, though 
you give me no wages,”’ muttered the scout. 

The lover of equality here could not contain himself, but, darting at 
him, the poor scout was glad to make his escape down stairs faster than 
he came up. 

3 may 1 hound !”’ exclaimed Crabtree, “ it is well he was out of 
my reach, or | would have ? 

* What ?” asked Hartley. 

* Kicked him down stairs,’’ answered the high-minded democrat. 


“For want of respect, being your equal, 1 suppose?” observed 
Hartley. 


Crabtree bit his lip. 


Section II. 
The Radical falls into misfortune. 


“ Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it.” 
Suaxspeane, Henry LV. 


Svon after this, a college examination was held, for what was called 
an exhibition, of twenty pounds, left by a benefactor long gone to his 
home. As servitors were admitted among the candidates, Crabtree was 
resolved to obtain it, and studied hard; and, as his abilities were not in- 
considerable, it was thought that his chance was good. But he was 
opposed by a Mr. Neville, a young man of family, and also of talents, 
genius, and industry. Crabtree was surpassed, in the opinion of all 
the college officers, and never forgave it. He swore the award was cor- 
rupt, and given by aristocratic partiality to a ecion of the aristocracy, 
merely because he was so. He became more sullen, and more slovenly 
than usual, till his friend Hartley was almost ashamed of him: and 
certainly his moroseness was so increased that few could live with him, 
At length it ‘Wroke into action, ' and in a neighbouring liberal county 





* A scout isa man of Fall work, whe waits upon a8 many collins as he can, re* 
ceiving a small stipend from each. 
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per there appeared ‘Strictures upon the University Institutions at 

arge, and on the Conduct of various Heads of Houses and Tutors, par- 

ticularly those of College ;’ in which the late decision was 
handled in no measured strain, and at once attributed to a contempt for 
merit if attended with poverty, and a grovelling prejudice in favour of 
birth. The merits of Mr. Neville, as a scholar, were openly questioned ; 
and the head of his college and his assessors accused of intentional 
partiality by name. This made a noise; the printer was sent for, and, 
as he was within the jurisdiction of the university, readily gave up the 
name of the author, who seemed to desire nothing more. 

Unfortunately he was dealt with in a manner so different from what 

he expected, that he had no opportunity of showing his Brutus spirit. 
He was calmly desired by those he had libelled, to substantiate his 
charge, or undergo the punishment he deserved. He had no proof but 
his own assertion, and was told to prepare for expulsion for gross breach 
of discipline. He questioned the right, but was silenced by both the 
University and the College statutes ; and he was forced to content him- 
self with denouncing the University itself as totally incompatible with 
general liberty and the law and constitution of England, He added a 
solemn warning, that the day was fast approaching when the power of 
expulsion, and all other power of the few over the many, would be 
extinguished. Unappalled by the prophecy, and perhaps a little con- 
trary to his expectation, the college authorities pronounced the sentence 
of expulsion upon him, to which, having submitted, he assumed the 
airs of a martyr, and called upon all who valued freedom of judgment, 
and deliverance from the thraldom of an unjust aristocracy, to subscribe 
towards a relief from those losses which he had encountered for their 
sake. He appealed particularly to his brother servitors, who, to his 
astonishment, one and all declined compliance; among them Hartley, 
with whom he quarrelled for it. He then—denouncing them as de- 
serving, because willing, to be slaves—mounted a knapsack on his back, 
and set out on foot for his father’s, not to excuse himself, but to demand 
an allowance sufficient to maintain him in commencing the career of a 
Radical Reformer, which from that day forth he made a vow, for the 
sake of the people, pertinaciously to pursue. 

To his dismay, however, his father, who had other children, refused. 
Nay, he sided with the college against the martyr. “ Thou wast 
always,”’ said he, “ froward as a child and as a man; and as thou hast 
brewed, so thou must bake. I had hoped to have seen thee in pulpit, 
but thy only pulpit, I trow, will be pillory.”’ 

** Pillory !”? exclaimed the hero martyr, “ depend upon it, that famy 
is for ever crushed; no government will dare venture so much in 
defiance of the public mind.” 

“ And pray,’’ said the father, who was not without shrewdness, and a 
stern man withal, “ where is public mind, as you call it, to be found? 
In thy own noddle, I suppose. No, lad! no! Thou wouldst not 
plough as I did myself; thou wouldst not sow, and hast now refused to 
reap. Cross-grained as thou hast always been, I will not turn thee out 
of doors, and thou mayst have the run of the house, if thou wilt teach 

thy foung brothers something of what they say thou knowest; but as 
to allowance, to enable thee to run at thy betters in London, as thou 
didst at Oxford, where thou threwest away what thou hadst, I say 
thee nay.”’ - 
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The. junior Crabtree, finding himself thus received by. the parent 
stock (both, perhaps, a little deserving their name), hiad nothing left 
but to tell his father he might repent this unnatural reception ; that he 
was born to plough and nothing else, but he would get justice from the 
people ;. and, pitying his father not so much for his want of bowels as of 
petvotem, he shook off the dust of his feet inst him, and betook 

imself to the next town with exactly seven shillings, and no more, in 
his pocket, resolved to seek his fortune. 





Section IIT. 
The Radical’s Progress towards Recovery. 


“ IT know a discontented gentleman, 


Whose humble means match not his haughty mind.” 
SuHakspEaRreE, Richard 111. 


The master -of nature, with prophetic eye (that eye which saw all 
hearts in all conjunctures), had, it should seem, many of the present 
men in his mind when he penned the above lines. The apostle of liberty 
and reform, who was to preach, and therefore restore freedom to his 
bn and miserable country, like the apostles of a still higher 
character, was, as we have said, poor, and his seven shillings would not 
last long. But what then? He was very sure that his beloved many, 
to whom he had devoted his services to rescue them from the few, 
would, as they ought, repay them, perhaps with interest. The apostles 
of a still holier cause (if such there can be than to rescye the lower 
orders from the fangs of the higher) were in themselves always poor, 
but always protected till they became leaders, and bishops, through 
spiritual influence over the minds of their followers ; and why should not 
this village Hampden, this embryo Cromwell, obtain the same power 
over the multitude through political influence? To be sure, it was not 
yet acquired ; his very name was unknown—at least where to be known 
was most efficacious. His début at Oxford had been a failure, and, as a 
political prophet, he had not been honoured in his own country. His 
father had cast him off, or rather he had cast off his father. No matter, 
it would tell better when he came to approach the great arena he was 
about to enter. Meantime, he began to feel something like a necessity 
for settling where he should eat, and where drink, and what he should 
feed on. He opened his knapsack under a hedge, and found the remains 
of a loaf, some cheese, some Seike. a shirt, and a pair of black breeches. 
What then? he was free from aristocratic oppression, and reminded 
himselfof some of the Dutch deputies proceeding to the assembly of the 
States in the infancy of the Republic, who were seen, on their journey, 
under a hedge at their dinner of bread and cheese like his own. The 
very thought ennobled his undertaking. If, said he to himself, I could 
contribute to the getting rid of our English Philip the Second, and our 
infernal English Duke of Alva—if we can but restore our natural 
equality, how high may I not myself rise above all my cquals? He 
almost dined upon that thought; and, as he stalked on to the county tewn 
where he meant to commence his great career (how, he did not exactly 
know); but, as he stalked on, crowns and mitres and academical gold 
tufts (the latter his insuperable aversion), all seemed to his charmed 
eyes to be tumbling off the heads that wore them. At that moment the 
open landau of a great official nobleman, who was then filling the public 
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eye in,the cause of reform, and bearing some of his family to. their 
country residence, dashed by him as fast as four fleet: horses could 
carry them. Behind was a caravan with four more, filled with servants ; 
and these carriages, after forcing him to retire from his immediate 
path—being, in fact, inthe very middle of the coach road—both alarmed 
and covered him with dust. He revenged himself by bestowing a curse 
upon their possessor and all that were in them; and not the less from 
seeing, by the arms, which were impanelled in the richest blazonry, to 
whom these hated vehicles belonged. 

; Is this to be borne?” said he, dusting his coat as well as he 
could. 

A countryman, who, by keeping a green foot-path by the side of the 
road, had escaped the annoyance, was amused with his anger, which 
was very visible. 

“ Measter,”’ said he, “ if you had known a thing or two, you need not 
have got that dusty jacket. Why didn’t you keep your own path, like 
I? There was room enough for us all.” 

“ Ts it right or just,’’ returned Crabtree, very angry, “ that in a free 
land one single citizen should be made to move one step faster than he 
pleases, to make way for a fellow who calls himself a Lord ?”” 

“ I neither know nor care nothing about that,” replied the country- 
man; “ all I know is, there was room enough for those who did not 
want their jackets dusted.” 

“ Must not this be changed ?”’ cried Crabtree to himself. “ Is it not 
time it should? And who is this fellow, whose children and very 
menials drive honest men out of their way? A man whose ancestor 
lived by pillaging the country by force of arms, and transmitted the 
fruits of his rapine to his descendant, who pillages it still more by force 
of cunning. Yes! he had ever liberty and equality in his mouth, and 
was, till he got it, a hater of power, and of all aristocrats—himself the 
greatest and haughtiest of them all. This must not, shall not be, 
although he pretends himself the people's friend, and so obtained his 
object. The fools! did they not see it? Shall they not see it when I 
have enlightened them? Shall there then be a coach and a caravan to 
drive people out of their way, and choke them with dust ?” 

The rebuke of his fellow traveller, however, so far operated, that he 
mounted the green bank which formed the path for foot-passengers, and 
allowed several carts and stage-coaches to pass without a reproach to 
the passengers within. This brought him to the heginning of the town 
he was bound to, when he stopped to deliberate upon his future plan of 
operations. 

And here he had need of all his virtuous rage at the inequality of the 
lots of mankind, to keep him from the melancholy of a treasury of seven 
shillings. Nevertheless, he drew largely upon that other treasury of 
expected improvements in reform, if not of revolution, in which the 
annihilation of Church, and above all, of College property (if not an 
agrarian law, itself), promised an Eldorado to his rapt wa ai: A 
question certainly did occur to him, rather critical and difficult to answer ; 
how he, individually, was to profit by this, were it accomplished ? “ But 
no matter,” he said, “‘ once pull down the accursed building, the scramble 
is open to me as well as to others. The mischief is, that the fools and 
slaves, my countrymen, are behind what they ought to be, full a hundred 
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years; and till a great burst can be created, we must still be ridden 
either by Tory stocrats, or Whig aristocrats, in one or other of the 
Hoses. No! there can be no real relief, no real liberty in Parliament, 
till the Lords are again voted useless, Bishops demolished, and universal 
suffrage universally acknowledged.”” The thought pleased. “Those were 
happy times,” said he, “when the real people really had a voice in the 
al tatts, 
“ * And oyster wenches lock'd their fish up, 
And went to Court to ery No Bishop. ” 





Secrion III. 


He meets with a patriotic Printer—Its happy result. 
‘** Afver we had embraced, kissed, protested, and, as it were, spoke the prologue 
of our comedy.”’ 
Suaxsprarr, Midsummer's Night Dream. 


He had now advanced into the town, without much of fixed object, 
when he passed a stationer’s shop which professed to publish the liberal 
county paper: a thought instantly struck him, that he might here at 
least gain some information which might eventually prove useful; and 
he accordingly entered it. The master—a snug, warm-looking, middle- 
aged man, who wore a well-brushed coat, and shining brown wig—not 
liking his pape’ appearance, turned him over to his apprentice-to 
serve, who asked him what he wanted. The question was rather 
puzzling, for he had really not concocted any plan, and had entered the 
shop on a sort of voyage of discovery. Finding, however, a necessity to 
answer, he addressed himself to the master, and asked if there were any 
new political pamphlets in the cause of reform. This caught the 
printer’s attention, and he did not disdain entering into conversation 
with him. 

* You are an advocate, then, it should seem,” said the printer, “ for 
that glorious measure ?”’ 

“I ought to be,” returned he, “ for I have suffered enough in its 
cause.”’ 

“| suppose so,”’ said the other, seeing him wipe his face, and rather 
drooping under his knapsack, which the printer eyed with curiosity. 
. What, I suppose you are a vender; but you don’t seem to have dis- 
posed of much of your pack. But, perhaps, the sheets are all Con- 
servative; and, if so, | can supply you with as many as you please on 
the other side, which is the favourite one here, as it ought to be every- 
where else.”” 

“] honour you for that, at least,’’ returned Crabtree ; “ but you mis- 
take as to my calling. I am rather a reader (perhaps I may call myself 
a writer) than a vender.” 

“ Ay, ay,”” cried the printer, eyeing him with most inquiring sus- 
picion. “ You seem to have had a long, dusty walk ; not, I should think, 
for pleasure, yet almost all the coaches are just now upon the road.” 

“ My dust,” returned Crabtree, “‘ is more the consequence of the 
villanous pride of the aristocrats, than the mere effeet of walking.” 

“* Don’t understand,”’ said the printer; which made Crabtree recount 
what he called the insolent driving of Lord 's two carriages. This 


fixed the patriotic printer, who declared that the aristocracy ought to be 
d——d! 
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J may well say so,” cried Crabtree; and he narrated his- college 

iefs, the insolence of the governors, their partiality and abuse of power, 

attempt to expose them, from mere love of justice alone, his summary 
trial without a jury, and his consequent expulsion. 

The printer listened with great seeming commiseration; said these 
and other instances of the abominable tyranny of the aristocracy would 
soon make people right themselves; then, struck with curiosity, he 
asked if Crabtree happened to have the ty delicti—the letter the 
called a libel—about him. “I should be glad to see the composition,” 
said the printer, significantly. 

Crabtree, who never was without this proof of his martyrdom, imme- 
diately took it from his pocket, and, asking leave to take off his knap- 
sack while the patriot stationer read it, reposed himself in a chair 
during the operation. The letter, allowing for grossly false premises, 
being written with considerable powers of insolence, was very much to 
the tuste of this new ally of the author, who complimented him upon 
his love of freedom and strength of nerve in attacking such powerful 
enemies. Then, after a pause—* To tell you the truth,” said he, “I 
have for some time wished for the assistance of so fearless a person as 
you seem to be (to say nothing of your style), in the conduct of my 
Reform paper, which has rather been going down lately, before a writer 
thought more able than mine, though I don’t think so myself. He 
manages the leading articles of a confounded Conservative just set up 
against me; and has, I own, hurt my sale, though that is nothing in 
comparison of the injury he may do to the cause of the a ool 

Crabtree complimented his new friend, Mr. Thomas Pounce (for that 
was his name), on his disinterestedness, and professed a willingness—in 
the same cause, more than for himself—to render the assistance required. 
When they came, however, to settle terms—-a necessary preliminary— 
it should seem that neither of them was so occupied with the people as 
to forget himself. 

Pounce wished to purchase service as cheaply, aud Crabtree to sell it 
as dearly, as their respective interests would permit; and the haggling 
went on so long, that the shop-boy announced dinner, without any 
prospect of a satisfactory settlement, Each, however, seemed to be 
softened by the fumes of some boiled pork and greens which smoked in 
a little back parlour; and as the printer could not well, at such a mo- 
ment, turn a man out of doors whom he had a huge wish to engage in 
his service, he very fairly asked Crabtree to partake—an offer which was 

most gladly accepted. 

‘The repast opened the heart of each; and, a further conversation 
on the misery of the times, and the shameful slavery in which all the 
honest—that is, all the lower and middle ranks—were kept by the 
vicious aristocracy—that is, all the upper—having brought them in 
perfect unison together, they came at last to an agreement. The chief 
difficulty on each side, next to something very like avarice on both, was 
to reconcile their respective claims to superiority. Crabtree soon found 
out that his intended employer, whom he disdained to consider as a 
patron, was no scholar; and Pounce, with half an eye, as he said, dis- 
covered that Crabtree was poor. This made each more obstinate. The 
influence of letters, education, and eloquence, had always, in Crabtree’s 
mind, outweighed even that of gold, in producing revolution. It was, in 
proper hands, as Marc Antony told the Roman mob, “ what could move 
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the stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” But was it ever known 
that a little, snug bookseller, well fed and clothed, and by no means 
willing to hazard these advan had either imagination enough, or 
enterprize enough, to do more than furnish what Crabtree, with some 
contempt, called the mechanical part of revolution? On the other hand, 
Mr. Pounce, who always sat down toa dish of pork and greens, or 
something better, and, when he travelled, did it in or on a stage-coach, 
never on foot, could not submit to be dictated to by an expelled servitor 
of Oxford. However, mutual interest brought them closer together, as 
it did Handel and his organ-blower ; the story of which, Crabtree, with 
more pride than prudence, took care to tell his companion in arms that 
was to be, not greatly to the latter’s anne. 

It was finally agreed that Crabtree should take the whole literary 
management of the politics of the paper, and be answerable, exclusively 
in his person, for all dangers that might ensue, of pillory, imprisonment, 
or other damage ; while the printer should furnish all necessary supplies 
for the material, with power to disavow whatever he pleased, and also to 
dismiss his coadjutor when he pleased, should the interest of the con- 
cern demand it. For this the bold servitor, and renovator of states, was 
to be installed in a comfortable garret in Mr. Pounce’s printing-house, 
partake of his table, and receive ten pounds a year for clothes, pocket- 
money, and washing; and, moreover, in consideration of present need, 
brought on by aristocratical and ecclesiastical tyranny, he was to receive 
an immediate bonus of five guineas. After this, each gentleman walked 
out a different way, to ponder the expected result of his bargain. 





Section IV. 


His first attempt to make Converts. 
“ There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny; the three- 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops ; and I will make it felony to drink small beer.” 
SHAKSPEARE, Henry FL, Part LI. 


The prudent Pounce, though a real well-wisher to the dignity and 
independence of his own class, and therefore, of course, an enemy to 
all above them, was nevertheless not so much of an enthusiast in the 
cause, as to be indifferent to any thing that hazarded the main chance. 
He was, in fact, not a little of a coward, and a considerable deal of a 
miser, and though a great, a very great reformer, did not wish to en- 
danger either person or purse. He was, therefore, a little startled at 
the bargain he had made, not only to give such liberal wages, as he 
called them, to a man whose abilities might, after all, be uncertain, and 
his story not true, but also to take him a total stranger to his very bosom, 
as it were, by allowing him a garret in his house. ‘ How know I,” 
said he, “ that he may not rob me in the night, or that he has not been 
expelled his college for some dishonesty, instead of the patriotic feel- 
ings he boasts of ?”? The thought became painful as he traversed one of 
the streets of the town that led to a friend’s house, whom he meant to 
consult (though too late). ‘ Oh, Pounce, Pounce!” said he, “ thou 
wast ever too confiding, and too rampant in thy honourable zeal for 
reform. Recollect (ah! why didst thou not recollect before!) the tra- 
velling lecturer on government that borrowed thy velveteen thirds to 
make his speech in at the reform dinner? He spoke, indeed, like an 
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angel, but never returned the breeches; this not three months ago, and 
yet again to be perhaps taken in!” These reflections, not over encou- 
raging, brought him to his friend’s door, who was a limb of the law, and 
a sharer with Pounce in his paper called the Radical Mercury; a mem- 
ber of the corporation, and remarkable for hunting out liberal candi- 
dates at the elections; and who had been prosperous as an attorney, till 
too much attention to the public welfare had made him neglect his own, 
The business fell off, of course, but this he attributed to the wicked 
revenge of the aristocracy, and consoled himself for the necessary loss 
of a daily pudding at his dinner, by thinking and proclaiming how much 
he had suffered for the cause. As to the Mercury, though his influence 
in the management of the paper was considerable, he did not like to ap- 
pear in it ; for his business lay chiefly among the Conservative gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, who had respected his father, and whom he 
did not, as clients, wish to lose. He had therefore entered into no ar- 
ticles of agreement with Pounce, having even a great fear of a legal 
responsibility for what might end in trouble. If a halter was to be 
incurred, he wished his friend Pounce to have the sole honour of it. He, 
however, in consequence of work and labour done and to be done, sti- 
pulated by parole for one-fourth of the profits, without risk, and there- 
fore without anything to show for it. A radical’s honour in a radical 
cause, he said, was different from that of the insultingly-called gentle- 
men. 

Upon learning the object of Pounce’s visit, he caught some of his 
alarm, not at all encouraging for Pounce. ‘‘ No matter,” said the en- 
thusiastic Brainworm (for that was his name), “ if you are robbed, your 
intentions and merits in favour of our just rights will always do you 
honour; and with this you ought to be satisfied.” 

Now, Mr. Pounce was anything but satisfied, and asked his friend if 
the bargain might not be rescinded. : 

“ To be sure it may,”’ returned the lawyer. ‘“ Nothing but parole, 
and nobody by.” 

“ T am afraid,” said Pounce, “ my shopboy might have overheard,” 

“ How old is he?” asked Brainworm. 

** Twelve.” 

“ Pooh! he is not old enough to swear to merits, never fear. But 
do not be too rash. Let us look at the letter which occasioned the ex- 
pulsion.”’ 

Pounce produced it. 

* There are some fine glowing sentiments in it,” said Brainworm, 
* and a great deal of Latin about Brutus. Were it republished in your 
paper, I think it would sell, and puzzle Mr. Wilmot to answer it.” 

“ He told me it sold the Oxford paper very well,” said Pounce, rather 
brightening. 

“ T would try him,” said the lawyer. 

* Yes; but not take him into the house,” observed Pounce. 

“* T tell you what,”’ said Brainworm, “‘ you know my son corresponds 
with young Squire Melton, his old schoolfellow and friend. I did not 
like the intimacy ; for Melton is a confounded aristocrat, and I feared 
would corrupt the boy. Nevertheless, the pot must boil; and if 1 can 
succeed in getting Jack to hold Melton’s courts for him, no harm, you 
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“ Harm! Lord bless me, no!” cried Pounce. “ As if I would re- 
fuse to sell him a quire of paper myself! But what’s to come of it?” 

“ Why. Melton,” answ Brainworm, “ is at the college from which 
this Crabapple ——”’ 

* Crabtree!” interrupted Pounce. 

** Well, Crabtree,” said the other, “ was expelled. I will make Jack 
ask Melton what was his real character.’’ 

* Excellent!’ answered Pounce. “ You will do it by to-day’s post?” 

* 7 will.” 

* You are a true friend. Meantime, I will try and disengage him 
from the garret as not being ready, and get him a bed at my neighbour 
the pastrycook’s. If he is a robber, he may try his hand on him first.” 

With this he returned home, having promised his new coadjutor to 
give him tea. 

Crabtree all this while was engaged in a walk by the side of a busy 
canal, full of craft loaded with produce of all kinds, and denoting flou- 
rishing proofs of successful domestic trade. ‘“* How the fellows slave !”’ 
said he to himself; “* and let them; they were made to carry panniers. 
And yet we of the enlightened are forced to court, nay, instruct them, 
or they would actually not know their own rights or importance. Whom 
do you work for?” said he, to a hale, florid boatman who had just 
landed from a barge a hundred feet long, entirely filled with corn. 

“ For Muster Williams,”’ replied the man, “ the great wharfinger, 
and part-owner of the canal.” 

“ He is rich, 1 suppose ?” 

* Don’t know about that; but must be; for he has twenty barges 
like this, and above a hundred of us on shore, let alone what’s on board.” 

** And lives well, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Got a fine house,” replied the man, “ and a fine wife and son.” 

“ And the son is, or is to be, a wharfinger too?” 

* He! no, not he! He is at Oxford College, wears silk, and keeps 
hunters.” 

“ Good,”’ said Crabtree, “ his father was born before him.” 

** May well say that. Yet his father and mine were once fellow- 
boatmen on this here very canal.” 

“ Indeed! and how happened it that your father did not get on as 
well as he ?”’ 

“Can’t say, but suppose he did not know so well how. We can’t 
be all alike, you know. There must be somebody first and somebody 
last.” 

* What a blockhead !”’ thought Crabtree. ‘* And are you not un- 
happy when you think of the difference of fortune in your father and 
this Mr. Williams ?”’ 

“ Not at all. I suppose he got his honestly—never heard the con- 
trary ; and, if so, has a right to it.”’ 

“And yet,”’ pursued Crabtree, “‘ if justice were done, do you think 
there could be so many immensely rich and so many miserably poor, as 
are all around us? In a free and happy country that could not be.” 

_ “ And how would you remedy it?” said the man, beginning to be 
interested. 

“* Why, what harm,” asked Crabtree, “ if every now snd then there 


was taken something from the rich and given to the poor? It would 
make them more equal.” 
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** That scunds well enough,” replied the boatman, “ and I should 
like well enough myself to be rich; but, according to you, how long 
should I be so? According to you, I might go to bed worth twenty 
thousand pounds, and get up in the morning not worth a farthing.” 

** That’s not what I mean,’ said Crabtree. 

** And pray what's to hinder it?” asked the boatman, “ It’s likea 
boat when drove from her anchors, you don’t know where she’ll drive.”’ 

** You don’t comprehend me,’’ returned Crabtree ; “ but if you would 
listen, you would see I wish to make you all happy.” 

“I dare say,’ returned the man; ‘ but I don’t think that’s the way 
to go about it; it be so wild, though I be not much ofa scholard. Be- 
sides, pray who is to have the power, or be able to know how to alter 
the shares as you talk of ?”” 

* O! yourselves ; that is, the Parliament; that is, the House of 
Commons.” 

** Why, bean’t there a House of Lords, and the King in a Parliament, 
as well as Commons?” asked this obstinate unbeliever. 

* Yes, at present,” answered the apostle of equality; ‘* but perhaps 
soon there may not be.” 

* And who is to alter it?” persisted the tyro, 

*O! themselves,”’ retu his instructor, ) 

“ That’s a good one,” cried the navigator, with quite.a laugh. “ As 
if a king would knock off his own crown, or a lord part with his own 
estate !”’ 

“ What may be your name, friend ?” asked Crabtree. 

** Tim Naylor,’”’ answered the man, ‘ I am not ashamed of it.” 

‘© You are but a dull fellow, Tim,”’ said the ex-servitor. ; 

** Perhaps so,”” returned he ; “ but I would rather be dull than mad 
like you; and so good evening to you.” 

‘“* The prince of blockheads !’’ exclaimed Crabtree, when he was gone. 
“ No! if all are like him, this Reform has done nothing for mankind, 
but to confirm the nobles in pride, and enable an insolent lord more than 
ever to drive over the people in coaches and four. By the way, I wonder 
some ‘ man of the people’ in Parliament does not move to limit the num- 
ber of horses to two, except for stage-coaches, where all pay alike. If 
I take root in my new employ, I will certainly propose petitioning to that 
effect. I have read, indeed, that during the rearing of that ‘ most glo- 
rious fabric,’ the French Revolution, it was proposed to prevent people 
from riding horses beyond a foot’s pace, except in the case of a midwife 
going toa labour. There was much true notion of equality in it, but 
the result unfortunately showed that the best philosophical principles 
can do nothing even to make people feel happy and dignified, if they do 
not choose to be so themselves ;—the proposal was rejected, I trust I 
shall not find many Tim Naylors in this region of commerce and inde- 
pendence. The existence of a Conservative paper, well supported, is 
indeed a little ominous; but the greater the trial the greater the glory, 
and something, I trust, better than glory. Thank Heaven! that vi 
priesthood that once lorded it over all mankind, and still lords it, to our 
own infamy, over the men of Oxford, can find no rest for their feet in a 
place like this, where prelatical hypocrisy and deception are at least out 
of fashion.” 


How soon did Crabtree forget the exulting feelings with which he 
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entered Oxford,—instead of a ploughman, intending to be a bishop! 
Which was the hypocrite, the reformer, or reformee, may safely be left 
to the test of experience ! 

It was with these reflections, however, and ‘somewhat out of humour 
with boatmen and navigable canals, that he returned to to take 
tea with the patriotic Pounce. 

He found that great spirit in the little back parlour where they had 
dined, conning over the most specious excuses with his only maid-ser- 
vant, to elude that part of his contract with the “ martyr” which was 
to give him free ingress into his garret by night and day. As the said 
apartment, as it was called, had not been inhabited, except by bats and 
mice, for two years, was damp and even ragged, and the windows fur- 
nished with far more oiled paper than glass, the excuse ‘was not difficuit 
to find; and the apostle had only to mount up stairs, to come down 
again with precipitation, and make a new convention in regard to the 
article of lodging. As Pounce had settled the matter with the pastry- 
cook, the rather, because it was only to last till the other member of 
the future triumvirate could have an answer from Oxford, this was not 
difficult, and Crabtree’s knapsack, for want of a more aristocratic pack- 

e, was safely lodged in a room equally high, but far less uncomfort- 
able, at the pastrycook’s instead of the printer’s. 

A day or two afterwards, the hero of Radicalism was duly installed in 
his office, the answer of Mr. Melton to Brainworm, junior, having been 
received. It was most highly favourable, as may be perceived from the 
following extract :— 

“You ask me after the man Crabtree, who was a servitor here, but 
expelled, and of whom, I suppose, on some account or other, you may 
therefore be suspicious. You tell me, indeed, that there is a disposition 
in some of your town to confide to him some matter of trust. I know 
nothing against his honesty, so far as to suppose he would steal, and I 
knew nothing of him myself; but I cannot say his character made me 
sorry for it. He was for ever discontented ; not merely impatient of all 
rule, but ever flying in the faces of his superiors, both in and out of 
college. In short, his insolence was unbounded ; his whole conduct 
and person exhibiting a mutinous and impudent spirit, which he termed 
natural independence. This was the more marked because he was, to 
the few who were beneath him, notorious for an overbearing, bullying 
manner, accompanied with meanness. For it is discovered, since he 
left, that he had long been in debt to his scout, for money absolutely 
borrowed, exclusive of wages unpaid. He was expelled for libelling the 
officers of his college, and refusing to give proof of his slander. Our 
school friendship makes me thus particular, and you know how much 
I have always deplored the intimacy which your situation is likely to 
throw you into with persons whose principles you were not wont to 
approve.” 

his letter was so satisfactory to all—except young Brainworm him- 
self, that the air of suspicion in his father, and of fear in the cautious 
Pounce, was instantly dispelled ; and Crabtree was put in full pos- 


session of the management of Mr. Pounce’s paper and Mr. Pounce’s 
garret, 





(To be continued.) 
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HIGH CIVILIZATION.—NO, LU. 


Between the effects of high civilization as they bear upon the loftier 
and more opulent orders and upon the middle a trading classes of so- 
ciety, there is one important difference. It is this. High civilization’ 
affects the former only in their mode of attaining honour or pursuing’ 
pleasure, It turns them from rather than towards business; whereas’ 
it assists the latter in their concerns, increasing their profigs, enlarging’ 
their views, raising them to affluence, or, perhaps—sinking them to: por 
verty. Ambition is indeed the business of the great; but though the 
direction of the minds of those who have to make their daily bread ‘as 
well as their way in the world, in relation to ambition or amusement, ‘is 
not less subject to its influence, the means by which they live and 
thrive must be the first consideration. Thus it becomes necessary to 
ascertain what ave the results upon their primary occupations. 

High civilization in this respect is the accumulation of capital, the 
increase of skill, the augmentation of mechanical powers, the extension 
of credit, the variety of methods of business, and the inevitable conse- 
quence of these accidents—the severest competition. These affect all 
the classes below those who live on the interest of capital, whether de- 
rived from land or money ; and the changes produced upon the morals . 
and manners respond to their several forces. 

From all these accidents commerce is become very much a matter of 
speculation *, The necessary consequence is that there is much more 
of extended and, we may add, of uncertain trade than heretofore; not 
in the metropolis alone, not in places of commanding opulence omy but 
in all the towns of tolerable magnitude throughout the empire, It is, 
unquestionably, one of the most prominent results of the cultivation of 
the intellect (in whatever manner, and to whatever degree) to instil 
the urgent desire and the inevitable necessity of substituting the work 
of the head for the ywork of the hands. Formerly, uprightness in -, 
ing was the basis of a trader’s practice and fortune. He bought and 
sold upon the square. He placed, if not an implicit, yet. an» honest 
trust in the manufacturér, the grower, or the importer of the articles 
he sold. He knew their quailty, he estimated his expenses, and he 
charged a fair but compensating profit. Whoever bought his articles 
was also justified in placing a liberal confidence in his ——_ and 
integrity. A child could buy with the same assurance of being well 
treated as a man, the ignorant with as much safety as the best judges. 
The passage to wealth was slow, but tolerably sure. Few risks were 
hazarded —the trader extended his business only with the commen- 
surate extension of his capital, his repute, and his connexions, 

Paper credit introduced a new process. Not only were dealers able 
to bring theix whole property into play, but infinitely more, by the ex- 
pedient known by the name of “ accommodation.” 

A. and B. engage to lend each other their names—that is to say, A, 
draws on B. and B. on A., engaging to take up their own bills, or to pay 
the differences when such bills become due. By the instrumentality of 


. ery the details, see ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ No, OLXXIV, (for June, 1835,) 
page 144, 
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banks, bill-brokers, private agents, and the acceptation of such bills 
amongst dealers, the facilities of purchase, speculation, and competition 
were increased to an extent perfectly incalculable. During the war, 
many were enriched, and more were ruined by this expedient*. But 
the momentous consequence was rather moral than pecuniary. The in- 
tegrity of the parties was broken down and it became so common an 
usage that the deceit was sanctioned, if not sanctified by its frequency— 
if universally condemned, it was almost as universally practised. The 
regular industry of the country was impaired, and a forced, artificial, and 
gambling extension was given to almost every concern. In the end, 
competition compelled the adoption of this, and with this of other arti- 
fices. So true it is that one false step always leads to more. 

The middle classes, as they are called, include an almost incalculable 
range both in fortune, application of time, habits and manners. Unless 
we admit a natural aristocracy, such as Burke has described it, and 
create for certain branches, the faculties and professions, the liberal arts, 
and the higher branches of commerce, ‘a separate place, below the aris- 
tocracy of the constitution and above the other members of the middle 
orders, it is difficult to bring them into anything like a specific classifi- 
cation. When we are told that one merchant establishment divided 
200,000/. fora single year (the last) of traflic—when we have under- 
stood that another trades to the extent of 14,000/. per diem, in* goods 
sold for ready money—when we know that one partner only of many in 
a London brewery has derived 41,000/. for his year’s profit—when we 
have heard, upon something like authority, that a maker of a musical 
instrument has nettedaipwards of 90,000/. in one twelvemonth, it must 
be perceived that there 1s an aristocracy of wealth, for what can money 
purchase that these men cannot enjoy? When indeed we contemplate 
the prodigious forces which the accumulation of capital, mechanical 
power, rapidity of locomotion, and the facility of acquiring knowledge 
(business knowledge) confer, this concentration (centralization, I sup- 
pose, it must be dubbed in the vocabulary of high civilization) ap- 
pears to place the aristocrat of wealth above the wealthy aristocrat. In 
what does the life of the millionaire differ from that of the peer? He 
passes a certain number of the hours of the day in the superintendence 
of his commerce, which the noble devotes to his estate, his justice meet- 
ings, his yacht, or his field sports. The rich trader is almost sure to 
be in parliament. He has his mansion at the west end +, and his seat 
in the country—he makes excursions abroad, or he relaxes, by the sea- 
side. His banquets and his assemblies have all that those of the peer 
can display. The apartments are as magnificent, the servants as nume- 
rous, the viands as various and as costly. They differ in nothing, in 
short, but in the absence of certain individuals, who are lifted to the 
distinction of “exclusives ’ by fashionable convention ; and even more, 
perhaps, by that undefinable self-possession and mannerism which still 
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* I knew two houses each of which employed accommodation to the amount of 
40,000. The one paid a clerk the enormous salary of 750/. per annum for ma- 
naging this mighty engine, and came to a stop—the other reared the most exten- 
sive manufactory of the article in England by its aid. 

+ Brummell happened to be placed near one of this caste. When the wine be- 
gan to ciroulate, B. clapped his hand upon his shoulder, and said “Come, my 
Phebus, fill.” “Why the devil do you call me Phebus?” “Why Pheebus ?” re- 
torted the beau, “Do you not rise in the Zas¢ and set in the West?” 
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appertain to the education (I mean the training, company, and habits) 
persons of birth and station, and which are never tly attained 
by those who want these accidents. 

The proximate reason lies in the employments we have just described. 
The noble keeps his state. None but his equals approach him like 
equals, They are few and are careful of their relative dignities. His 
dependents are servilely subservient, a deference is paid to him by 
others, which sustains his self-estimation. All is so smooth, that, from 
his personal intercourses, he might almost be tempted to believe his 
power universal, and his sentiments the model of all around him, The 
merchant, on the contrary, mixes with inferior men in concerns which 
imply sharp competition. No ceremony graces, no etiquette environs 
their dealing. That dealing, too, is employed about money which, if it 
cannot be said much to debase, at least must be allowed much to lower 
the intellect and the manners: hence the alloy*. Neither must we 
omit the effect of politics in bringing into more absolute contiguity the 
constitutional and the natural aristocracy. 

Politics conspired to, change all the dispositions of social and general 
life. The French revolution introduced no little contempt of others, no 
slight confusion of ranks. It inculcated two grievous errrors—aristo- 
cratic oppression and democratic insolence ; both having a tendency to 
lower and vilify the respective parties. The aristocratic principle 
teaches a destructive exclusion and scorn of inferiors—the republican, 
ano less ruinous contempt of superiors. The intense stimulus applied 
to the education of the middle and industrious classes, and the tempta- 
tions toa relaxation from duties which the immense wealth accumu- 
lated during the war, the contaminations of London, and foreign example 
since the peace, with its accompanying reduction of rents and prices 
have brought about, has altered all the intellectual, much of the pecu- 
niary relations of society, and has transferred a great portion of the power 
from one order to another. The classes mixed, and although it was a mix- 
ture, not a solution—although the bodies were intermingled, there were 
no affinities to produce any, hardly the semblance of homogeneity. Still 
it had its effect ; that effect was to taint the higher, without refining 
the lower, The aristocrat imbibed something of the spirit of the trader, 
whilst the trader gained little of the true nobility of the aristocrat. Ina 





* A nobleman, who had mixed much with all classes, maintained that he had 
never known any one, however remotely connected with trade, that was in mind 
and manners strictly a gentleman. I mentioned an instance of the most polished, 
courteous, and walversally courted merchant I knew—one indeed, who, though his 
name stood in a business firm, could scarcely be said to be acquainted with any of 
its concerns “ No,” said his Lordship, “he is not a gentleman. Suppose the 
gardener of Mr. W. (a perfect specimen of the old-fashioned, well-educated man of 
landed property) were to say to him, ‘ Sir, we have more pines or more plants than 
we want, what is to be done with them?’ Mr. W. would reply,‘ Send them 
to such and such persons, with my compliments, or inquire of Mr, A.’s or D.’s 
gardener if he think they will be acceptable’ But were the gardener of your 
friend K. to ask the same question, his master would immediately inquire what 
they would fetch, and desire them to be sold.’’ It was in the same feeling that this 
same noble one day at dinner, when an acquaintance of humbler condition ex- 
pressed his fondness for hare, turned to the butler, and desired him to take care 
that Mr. ——~. was well supplied with hares during the season. A brace were ac- 
cordingly sent him every week. K. would have mentally computed that two hares 
would fetch four shillings, and that four shillings a-week made ten pounds eight 
shillings a-year. P 
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word, the qualities of the two are distinct. ‘‘ Man,” says Paley, “ is 
a bundle of habits’’—their habits lie opposite ways. 

Descend another step to the trader of the second order—if you please, 
to the thriving shopkeeper. What are his habits? Business for a certain 
number of hours of the day. He then has his dinner and his evening 
society ; or he visits the opera or the concert. His family is very much 
trained like that of the noble or the merchant. There is indeed a wide 
remove between the males and the females. The males are generally 
“ men of business,’’ that is, sharp and hard-headed, knowing very little 
except of the arts of buying and selling. They are but coarse and 
clumsy imitators of better manners. In their hours of trade-engage- 
ment they are active, vigilant, and methodical—some indeed affect lite- 
rature, and are smatterers in the arts; even these, perhaps, make more 
intellectual attainment than the sporting men of the classes above them. 
Others derive their amusement from relaxation, and good eating and 
drinking, with the pleasures of public places. Upon the direction of 
their tastes in these respects depends their domestic society. But they 
are altogether in mind and conduct below their sisters, who almost gene- 
rally read and speak one or more foreign languages, draw, play, sing, 
dance, and are probably instructed by the very same masters engaged 
by the aristocracy—for the circumstances that produce affinities between 
trade and art are multifarious and binding. The middle classes have 
also advantages which the higher have not in making these attainments. 
They are to them distinctions—the distinctions of life. They have, too, 
a patience of labour in the prosecution of their studies, and an assist- 
ance in the familiarity of artists unknown and inaccessible to the higher 
ranks, who are fenced round with prejudices and ceremonies. Thus, 
when the estimate comes to be fairly made, the article (to treat the 
human animal like a commodity) bears a much greater equality in its 
attributes than is generally believed. Nor are the higher classes now 
shielded from comparison as much as they were. The admixture of 
ranks facilitates that comparison, and facilitates imitation. ‘* What do 
the middle classes, who are now raving against the aristocracy, know of 
our dispositions, manners, and habits?” asked a young Viscount the 
other day. “* Much more than your Lordship imagines,”’ was the reply ; 
“‘ they measure your intellect and information by your conduct in Par- 
liament—they see you in public, many of them meet you in private so- 
ciety—they hear of you through all the channels of public information ; 
the doings of your days and nights are registered in the public journals, 
and described to the life, by authors of your own rank, in novels. Ina 
word, they know you better than you know yourself.” 

The evil of this is, that it unfits the individual for that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call him. Its tendency is purely demo- 
cratic; it inspires that appreciation of personal qualities which induces 
him to forget everything but these mere qualities ; and when he com- 
pares them with the share of accomplishment possessed by those who 
occupy loftier stations, (the attainments of a long descent, the acquisi- 
tion of much ancestral desert, and the consequences of the laws of pro- 
perty,) he is too apt to consider himself unjustly degraded. This is 
especially the case with professions which depend upon the ability of the 
individual. Envy and discontent follow. The character of the class 
is thus exalted one or more degrees above its true position. The moral 
affections, which used to be the enduring links that bound the relations 
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of life, are broken, and everything becomes a bargain, in which all 
advantages are fairly to be taken. The disgrace of failure is familiarized 
by its frequency, and success in the acquisition of affluence becomes the 
test of worth and ability. Even the highest offices of religion have been 
made the subject of money valuation; archbishops and bishops must 
have their fifteen, ten, and five thousands a-year, in order to conciliate 
the due portion of respect for the profession of a faith which enjoins 
humility, and promises the highest rewards of salvation to a virtuous 
abandonment of the good things of mundane existence. 

But let me not be thought to undervalue wealth. To its accumula- 
tions we are indebted, if not for the springs, at least for the aids by 
which the vast, the universal conveniences, the rare enjoyments, and 
the exquisite and beautiful adornments of the life we live have been 
wrought*. The facility, the diversity, the cheapness of production of 
all sorts, far exceed all that we can suppose to have belonged to any 
former period of the world’s existence. The trader everywhere enjoys 
luxuries in all that environs him, beyond what the monarch of a few 
centuries ago could purchase with all his power and dominion. In private 
life and public diversions,—in education, books, and travel,—in dress, 
furniture, and viands,—in short, in all that concerns elegance and com- 
fort, there cannot be the slightest comparison between them. 

Two contingencies are thus working their way which embarrass the 
future with difficulties, not unforeseen, but hard to evade or reconcile. 
The property that centres in families or individuals is enormous, and 
where entails operate, must continue to increase. We have nobles whose. 
incomes reach 1000/. per day: we have traders whose property is not 
short of a million+. ‘These examples necessarily create more. It be- 
comes indispensable to one who desires to perpetuate as well as originate 
a name, to concentrate his acquisitions upon one branch. The spirit 
pervades the whole mass; and it was pleaded by a reforming minister, 
in excuse for conferring upon the first magistrate of the state a sum of 
1300/. per diem, in order to enable the sovereign to keep ‘‘ a decent hos- 
pitality,”? that the Crown must otherwise sink below the opulence of a 
subject. The contingency in the case which we put is,that the cares, 
the employments, and the enjoyments incident to such vast properties 
must occupy the mind to the exclusion of literary cultivation and attain- 
ments. There are few who, like Cavendish, either can or will surrender 





* De Tocqueville has taken a very able view of the consequences of an aristo- 
cratic form of government. Treating of modelling a commonwealth, he says—“ We 
must first understand what the purport of society and the end of government is held 
to be. If it be your intention to confer a certain elevation upon the human mind, 
and to teach it to regard the things of this world with generous feelings, to inspire 
men with a scorn of mere temporal advantage, to give birth to living convictions, 
and to keep alive the spirit of honourable devotedness ; if you hold it to be a good 
thing to refine the habits, to embellish the manners, to cultivate the arts of a 
nation, and to promote the love of poetry, of beauty, and of renown ; if you would 
constitute a people not unfitted to act with power upon all other nations, nor un- 
P for those high enterprises which, whatever be the result of its efforts, 
will leave a name for ever famous in time ; if you believe such to be the principal 
object of society, you must avoid the government of democracy, which would be a 
very uncertain guide to the end you have in view.” 

+ Not long since, a merchant in a country town, the son of a wheelwright, died, 
ence eam tony Gay 0 ee ea ee et hon service, not less than 
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themselves to philosophy, and disregard fortune*. The unshunned con- 
sequence must be, that they become inferior in the acquisitions of 
intellect. 


The still lower classes, on the contrary, have been sedulously and 

thoroughly imbued with the notion that “ knowledge is power ;” and 
they cultivate knowledge with an assiduity and perseverance perfectly 
unintelligible to those above them. If it be common now to find the 
daughters of tradesmen linguists, musicians, painters, and authors, it is 
not uncommon to see mechanics, if not profound scholars, men of various 
and extensive information ; competent, not only to the details of their 
own business, but familiar with those of finance, conversant with the 
proceedings in Parliament,—not merely the debates, but with the more 
solid documents—the reports and general papers. They write well, and 
speak fluently ; and, by their commerce with the world, are powerful 
agents in the great and various public trusts and functions which men 
in middle life may now be said to direct, It is not long since a jour- 
nalist, in a great manufacturing town, who had advocated the cause of 
the journeymen in a dispute about wages, was called upon by two of the 
principal employers, who requested his attention to their statements. 
He did so; and it was arranged that he should put their arguments and 
proposals into his own words, send them to the gentlemen to ascertain 
that he had rightly interpreted their intentions, and then submit them 
to two or three of the men for their remarks. This was done in the 
hope of conciliation. The men took the paper, and in a few days pro- 
duced so able a refutation of the principal points, quoting sound autho- 
rities, but in a style to prove it to be their own, that the masters admitted 
they were wrong, and suppressed their intended appeal. In a few weeks 
the journeymen came to their friend the journalist, and, at their request, 
the process was reversed. He embodied their opinions and propositions, 
and submitted them to the masters, who saw so clearly the justice and 
the force of the men’s observations, that the journalist was empowered 
to publish the modified paper as an article emanating from himself. An 
amicable adjustment took place; each party receded from their hostile 
— adopted the general proposals, and the commerce of the place 
as been greatly and permanently improved. Yet these men were 
simply hand-loom weavers ; but they were clear-headed, and thoroughly 
informed upon the general and particular bearings of the question, both 
politically and commercially. Again, the very ministers of the last half 
century—that is, the ministers of power—have been politicians by edu- 
cation and by trade. Take the whole succession, from Pitt to Spring 
Rice, ~Desslen, Jenkinson, Perceval, Peel, Canning,—force of intellect, 
not aristocratic connexion, has exalted all these to the head of affairs, 
The same principle prevails down to the management of an election. 

The Reform Bill has lent even more dominion to understanding and 
literary acquirement. Thus it is that brains will beat blood. The one 








* It is related of this philosopher, who was immensely rich, that, while buried 
in his experiments, he was one day summoned from his laboratory to attend his 
banker. The banker said he called, in consequence of the vast sum accumulated 
in his hands, to ask whether Mr. Cavendish was aware of the amount, and whether 
he wished it so to remain, or that they should otherwise employ it? The philoso- 
pher simply repeated the two last words, “ Employ it,” and left the room, impa- 
tient to return to his course of chemical discovery. 
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class has every stimulus and every assistance to laborious exertion ; the 
other has every allurement to indolence and luxurious enervation. The 
wonder is, not that the higher classes are quailing before the lower, but 
that, amid such temptations, they should still sustain the contest with 
the vigour and success which some individuals, and, as a whole, the 
entire body, of the aristocracy still exhibit. 

While we are thus contemplating the progression of mind, two im- 
portant phenomena must not be overlooked. The first is, the impulse 
given to the intellect ; the second, the prodigious concentration of know- 
ledge, together with the multitudes who now follow the trade of author- 
ship. These facts, while they render the want of information a disgrace, 
from the very facility which is thus afforded to acquirement, extend to 
so vast a grasp the various branches, that most men are absolutely dis- 
couraged by the impossibility of comprehending any considerable portion 
of the abundance that is daily presented. Smatterers are plentiful 
enough ; deep research is rare. It is chiefly to be found in science*. 
The power of genius soon discovers that it must fix itself to leading 
objects; and hence, while most departments, through individual exer- 
tion, are carried forward to a wonderfully increasing perfection, the 
general mind is humanized. Reading, in some shape or other, may be 
said to be universal. After this general softening of the manners, the 
most visible of its consequences is a spirit of independent inquiry, which 
renders society at large less governable. The right of private judgment 
is established so thoroughly in every man’s breast, that scarcely any 
truth is taken for known: conversation is a field for casuistry; and the 
force of truth is weakened by the dispersion of its rays. The issue of all 
this stimulus is to create an inconceivable activity—a feverish restless- 
ness of pursuit, incompatible with what used to be considered quiet oc- 
cupation. Mind and station are no longer at par; the one is, in all 
cases, one or more degrees in advance of the other t. Whether this phe- 
nomenon adds to human happiness is an unsolved proposition ; but it 
is still a law of progression which all must obey; and as the general 





* I am free to confess, that I rose from the perusal of Herschel’s “ Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy” with the feeling, that if the mental intensity he 
there describes be indispensable to the method of philosophizing, 1 should abandon 
the pursuit in utter and hopeless despair. 

+ An unknown correspondent, who has been induced by the essay which appeared 
in the September Number of the * New Monthly” to address the writer, has 
marked, by instances, one of the effects of this disparity, the most, perhaps, to be 
regretted—namely, its operation to prevent matrimonial connexions :— 

“ A near relation of mine,” says our ee, me “ whose family never was 
worth 200/. a year in the world, and who has herself married a gentleman with 
7004. or 800/.a year, is now bringing up her only daughter, a very plain girl, with 
buck teeth, red eyebrows, and white hair, under the determination, which is con- 
stantly driven int® the child's ears, that she is never to marry a who cannot 
keep her a carriage and handsome establishment, although her mothéf, or none of her 
family ever had either! I know at present, not one, but twenty families in which 
the same opinions are cherished ; and I know at least forty ladies, and amongst 
them some of my own nearest and dearest relations, who might long since have 
been happily married to gentlemanly, but poor men of honourable and distinguished 
professions, had they not looked forward to the hope of drawing prizes in this ‘ lot- 
tery of life,’ had they been content to live in the same style they had always been 
accustomed to, and not have attended to the advice of foolish relations, who were 
always advising ‘ to wait a little,’ until age and wrinkles at len arrived, and 
they sunk down into old maids, mortified and repentant when too late.” 
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term of human life does not seem to be shortened, a very momentous 
truth may be gathered from it—namely, that the wear of activity does 
not consume a man so rapidly as rust wastes him away. , 

If we have thus engaged in the contemplation of the intellectual and 
moral ess of society, we must not neglect the improvement of the 
arts of life. They have advanced, and are advancing, in a sort of 
geometrical ratio, < capital and machinery ; by the devotion of many 
minds, each to its individual pursuit ; and by the direction of masses to 
the same end—a very striking fact in the history of the present times. 
One statistical calculation will be deemed sufficient to demonstrate the 
exercise and the extent of the powers of wealth; and wealth, in this 
sense, includes all the comforts and all the ornaments of existence. To 
go back no further than the Revolution, the annual income of the country 
was estimated at forty-three millions. In 1812, Colquhoun computed it 
at 420 millions ; and it is now greatly increased, to at least 600 millions, 
and probably more. At the period first named, D’Avenant, the most 
intelligent writer on public questions ef his time, declared the revenue, 
then about two millions, to be “ fully equal to its utmost ability ;” and 
that “ the commerce and manufactures of England would sink under a 
heavier load.”’ Towards the close of the last war, the revenue had reached 
more than forty times the amount ; and what appears even more stran 
the country was more orderly and content than vow, when the State 
charges do not exceed half the amount. The apparent contradiction in 
the first instance, is, however, easily solved by the fact, that it is from 
superfluous wealth alone that a large revenue can be drawn. “ At the 
Revolution,”’ says Sir John Sinclair in his “‘ History of the Revenue,” 
**the people of England required the greater part of their income to 
purchase merely the necessaries and conveniencies of life; and four 
shillings in the pound must be less felt, and less liable to complaint, 
from the additional wealth that has been acquired since, than one shilling 
in the pound taken from an income that was little more than sufficient 
for the sustenance of the people.’’ The solution of the second paradox 
may be found in the state of public opinion, touching cheap government, 
and the suspicions of profligate expenditure naturally produced by the 
continual discovery of the misappropriations of public money. Men have 
also determined not to pay for what they do not enjoy, and hence the 
just foundation of the refusal of Dissenters to support a church whose 
doctrines they deny, and whose ministry affords them neither instruction 
nor solace. 

The universal diffusion of education is amongst the most prominent 
effects of high civilization. The subject is too trite—the experiment too 
recent—to need or to justify any protracted discussion here. Education 
as it now is, in transition, has done something for the knowledge— 
something fog the external conduct—of the lower orders, but the moral 
results are not yet visible. Force, indeed, is yielding to fraud, but there 
is yet no improvement to justify the moral inferences which the theory 
holds out. I am not amongst those who consider that they who are 
employed in the humbler offices of life should be kept down to labour 
in the brute apathy of absolute ignorance, and restricted from any pro- 
fitable rise in fortune, by such fetters; but I see that all that has yet 
been taught to the lowest classes, has produced little other benefit than 
to circulate a good deal of cunning—in the class just above, a conceited 
comparison with superiors, and often a morbid envy both towards them 
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and theirs. These, I admit, are the consequences of “ a /ittle learning;” 
but the great evil is (and it will probably now be rendered greater), 
that the inflammatory, inciting, and immoral publications of the peri- 
odical press, are those which are most accessible, and most grateful, to 
the classes in question *. 

If we ascend jugt a little above these, there is one most remarkable 
feature—the abstraction .of females from the duties of the station in 
which they are born, to the occupations of teachers, artists, and authors. 
Hence has arisen a competition, fatal, I fear, to the content, no less 
than to the prosperity, of most families. 

The low as well as the high range of the salaries of governesses, now 
incaleulably numerous, is extraordinary. Whilst from fifty to one hun- 
dred guineas are often paid, many Sehbidtacnted females are content to 
exchange their services for mere sustenance and lodging; others for a 
sum far less than the wages of a decent domestic servant. Their lives 
are thus embittered by the contrast between their attainments and their 
station. It is to be apprehended that but too many of them fall the 
victims of a sensibility thus cherished only to be benumbed by disap- 
pointment, and impelled to ruin by the notions thus engendered. It is 
difficult otherwise to account for phenomena but too observable, and but 
too dreadful, amongst young females, but upon this supposition. There 
is, however, no order of persons on which the severity of competition is 
more oppressive than amongst females educated to earn their means of 
life by pursuits not merely mechanical. 

A no less remarkable fact in the progression towards high civilization 
is, the disdain or disregard, in the middle classes, of taking upon them- 
selves that wholesome superintendence of the conduct of their dependents 
which used formerly to be so strong a link of the social chain. To this, 
indeed, I attribute most of the immoral appearances which disturb and 
vilify the age. In farm-houses, the labourers are no longer inmates, 
and upon the very ground above described—the masters will not take 
upon themselves the care and responsibility, In cities, the trader 
guards against in-door apprentices. These classes are thus all thrown 
loose, and during the hours which are not positively devoted to labour, 
they are at full license to give way to the devices and desires of their 
own hearts. We read the impolicy, no less than the disregard of duty, 
in the insolence, carelessness, and plunder, of which there is scarcely 
one—we may, indeed, say no individual, having occasion to employ 
either domestic or business servants—who does not complain. Even. 
handed justice returns the poisoned chalice in this as in most instances, 
The misconduct of the servant is but a retribution for the indifference of 
the master. It is here that the scheme of education is frustrated. The 
seeds of knowledge require to be matured after they are sown by the 
fostering care of moral agents. These agents are no longer to be found, 
speaking generally, in the second and more ered stage. 

I consider dress, particularly amongst females, to be profoundly con- 
nected with manners and morals. In this, a striking change has taken 
place. All classes are well apparelled. This is the rule—the few ex- 
amples of the contrary are the exceptions. A superior costume always 





* I think I have data which warrant me in affirming that a capital of not less 
than a hundred thousand pounds is embarked, in the metropolis, in the publication 
of directly obscene books. Who can be the authors, who the printers, and who the 
engravers, of the many and various things of this description, baffles all conjecture. 
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inspires a self-complacency which softens, if it cannot meng the man- 
ners; and if we cannot imagine the possibility of a nobleman or gentle- 
man boxing in a periwig or laced ruffles, it pen | revolts our belief to 
invest bleckguardism in a swallow-tailed coat and velvet waistcoat, or 
downright vulgarity in a silk gown and muslin pelerine; and although 
we read in the police reports of “an interesting and well-dressed female” 
being brought up for larceny or an assault—although we know that 
there is “a swell mob,” alias well-dressed pickpockets—yet these again 
are exceptions. They assume a virtue for the perpetration of crime, 
and, in general, the effect upon the mind is that we have described. 
Cheap production has wrought this. The love of fiery, however, par- 
ticularly where, as in large cities and towns, the exterior is a passport te 
a certain external. respect, works very pernicious effects. It is the 
beginning of the displacement ; and many a fraudulent clerk and “ un- 
fortunate”? female owe their final destruction to the food this passion 
finds in the facility of purchasing showy garments and ornaments. 

The gradations are now so slight, that, up to a high order, it is almost 
impossible to guess the place in society of an individual by the garb. 
Nor does it stop here. Cheapness, which ought to be a blessing, has a 
tendency all through to produce false appearances. The accumulations 
in furniture, and every sort of requisite, reduce them, at “ second hand,” 
to a price so low that all kinds of deceptive semblances are nurtured by 
this branch of the growth of national wealth. 

The power of production is, indeed, the most marvellous of all our 
wonders. Could the distribution of the commodities which capital, 
machinery, and skill construct, be rendered equally general and equally 
facile—could a perfect “‘ co-operative system” be reared—it is impos- 
sible to conceive the extent to which “ vulgar or civil happiness ”’— 
which, according to Burke, “ is to covet much and enjoy much ”— 
might be carried. 

An author*, whose mind was deeply impressed with the perfectability 
of this system, has given a singular, and, though it is to be feared, a 
fanciful view of the possibilities of such a combination of human powers; 
yet it is amusing to contemplate his portraiture. In his prophetic vision 
of the future condition of society thus modified, after a visit to the manu- 
factories, he thus describes the general repast :— 

“The room was very spacious, one hundred feet long, and sixty wide, 
and formed the ground-floor of the large building situate in the centre 
of one of the sides of the square. Aided by machinery, and by means 
of aqueducts and other scientific arrangements, all disagreeable employ- 
ments had been superseded. At each end of this room was a large side- 
board, upon which the dishes were placed in the same order as they were 
to be disposed on the table. These sideboards, when covered, were raised 
by meaus of elevators through the ceiling into the first floor, which 
formed two dining-rooms, so that a sideboard came up at the upper end 
of each. When the dishes were placed on the table, the sideboards 
were let down for another set. The whole was conducted in the most 
orderly and quiet manner. The dining-rooms were just half the size of 
the lower room; in the centre of these, two long tables were placed ; 
here the company in general sat; but the sides of the rooms were fitted 
up with boxes, so that small parties or families who wished to dine by 





* See “ The Revolt of the Bees,” published by Messrs. Longman, in 1826. 
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themselyes, could» be accommodated. These boxes, however, in conse- 
quence of the social disposition of the inhabitants, were seldom resorted 
to. Individuals or families could dine in their own apartments at any 
hour in the day, by giving notice at the public halls in the morning. 
The rooms were lofty, with circular ceilings; and in each were sus- 
pended two magnificent chandeliers of exquisite cut glass, which in 
winter were lighted with gas, producing a splendid effect. The panels 
of the rooms were fawn ae with gold beading; and the curtains of a 
rich crimson, tastefully disposed in festoous with deep fringe. The roof 
was entirely of oak, and carved.in imitation of the richest Gothie fret- 
work. The dinner, though only of one course, consisted of a variety of 
dishes that were most in season. The choicest fruits formed the dessert. 
There were wines and liqueurs of various kinds, contained in a large 
recess or cupboard with folding doors; they were, however, but seldom 
asked for. The glass in use was curiously cut; and the earthenware 
was brought to such perfection as to be superior to that of the Chinese, 
particularly some large vases which decorated the sides of the room. 
Between the windows were slabs of the finest marble, supported b 
bronze figures; upon these marbles were placed large vessels of gold, 
filled with spring water; and at each corner of the room was a marble 
figure holding a Roman lamp, suspended by a chain. During the 
dinner, some favourite airs were Baye by a band of music in the gal- 
leries. The repasts were prepared and arranged by boys and girls 
between the ages of ten fh fitteen, who afterwards waited; and from 
the number employed, whatever was required was obtained with the 
greatest facility. Saadi recognised many that he had seen in the manu- 
factories in their dress of business; now, they ym differently 
attired. During the dinner, he took occasion to remark upon the splen- 
dour of the room, and the richness and beauty of the decorations, and of 
everything in use—adding, that he was the more surprised when he re- 
curred to the slight effort by which all had been accomplished, 

“ Douglas.—‘ You perceive that every individual is interested in 
calling forth particular talent, as all derive gratification from the result ; 
and it has always been considered useful to render the public rooms as 
attractive as possible.’ ”’ 

There is undoubtedly an approximation to this enormous luxury in 
the club-houses of London; and I refer the curious reader to Mr. 
Morgan’s book for the further development of his Utopia. When we 
contemplate the vast sums lavished upon public amusement, the splen- 
dour of the spectacles, the gorgeous decorations, prodigious space of 
theatres and saloons, the attainments of the artists—in one sentence, 
the magnificent preparations for all public entertainments—when we 
look upon the palaces and residences rising everywhere around us on the 
parks, gardens and museums of natural objects, animate and inani- 
mate—when we count up in memory the libraries and collections of 
art—and, in short, when we see all that wealth and intellect are working 
for man*—and when, above all, when we suffer the imagination to luxu- 
riate in future possibilities, the mind is lost in the unbounded promises 
held out by science, industry, and talent. 





 * T am told that the circumstance which inspires the most wonder in the 
foreigners, who visit England, is the immense number of horses, equipages, and 
carriages of all descriptions, that crowd the metropolis. 
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MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 


We have often known a finely-tempered string drawn by the hand of 
the musician to the right pitch, and tuned to a comma, emit a few ex- 
quisitely perfect notes and snap as it were in the effort. Such has been 
the fate of Malibran. She was an instrument finished by the hand of 
Nature and of Art, and she has died amid her own music even before its 
echoes have subsided ! 

The death of a person with mind and talents of a calibre to influence 
society at large, is always acutely felt ; but, perhaps, those who contri- 
bute to our amusements, who toil that we may recreate, and who furnish 
relaxation to the world, are more universally sorrowed for than any other 
class of its “great.”” The philosopher labours quietly in his chamber, 
his discoveries almost as difficult of promulgation as the secrets of that 
Nature he studies, and himself as little comparatively known as the 
agents by which she works. The statesman is mourned by a party—even 
the monarch is forgotten in the splendour of his funeral ; but the poet, 
the paiuter, and the actor, who are bound up with our gayest and our 
tenderest recollections, and by whom our better feelings and warmer 
emotions alone are excited, are known to all, admired by all, and re- 
gretted by all. The death of Cuvier or of Davy—giants in the majestic 
walks of science—created no such universal sensation as that of Scott, 
Lawrence, or Malibran ; and though we do not fear being accused of 
wishing to depreciate those who labour more for posthumous than pre- 
sent fame, and whose efforts must be measured rather by the standard 
of centuries than by that of a single generation, yet it will not be denied 
that while the stars of philosophy and science command our reverence, 
those of literature and art attract our love. 

How much then must the general sympathy be heightened at a loss 
such as the latter has sustained in Malibran, who has dropped like a 
flower in the mid-day heat, in the bare prime of life and zenith of her 
powers! It is indeed raised to a pitch that fully warrants our turning 
the attention of the reader somewhat lengthily to a life which, short as 
it has proved, presents a varied scene of trial and triumph—a picture 
for the contemplation of the liver in the world and in retirement—the 
light-thinker and the deep-reasoner. 

Madame Malibran de Beriot was the daughter of Signor Garcia, a 
Spaniard (we believe) by birth, who is reported to have left Italy after 
a long residence, in evil repute, and who arrived in England as the im- 
porter of Roman violin-strings to a large amount. He had originally 
been a singer of celebrity of the school of Pacchierotti, and, though past 
his prime when he reached this country, was engaged as first tenor, 
there being then a want in that department, at the King’s Theatre. 

Garcia was extremely coarse in his manners, and almost ferocious in 
his temper. He treated both his wife and “ Marie” with unfeeling 
cruelty, and the only creature who appeared to have any hold on his 
affections was his youngest child, who, at the time he left England, was 
about four years old, — who, even at that early period, gave promise of 
the same talent as her sister possessed. The little Pauline would imitate 
with the minutest exactness the tones, gestures, and absurd errors 
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of her father’s pupils; or scream a bravura after the manner of her 
sister, with laughable fidelity, and long after, one of Malibran’s favourite 
exhibitions in private, was an imitation of the little prodigy’s prima 
donna airs. Garcia himself reminded us more of a Cossack Hettman, 
than the primo tenore of the King’s Theatre ; his athletic person, coarse 
features, and exaggerated force of expression, rendered the portraiture of 
violent passion his principal forte. Othello was his finest effort, for as 
his passions * were unrestrained at home, so the paroxysms of the Moor 
were depicted with terrible truth. 

Under the auspices of this fierce protector was “ Marie Garcia ” 
brought up. Her toil was incessant; she sung before breakfast— 
literally, before ‘she was dressed,—she screamed in her father’s 
academy + hour after hour, and she went with him in the evening 
to private assemblies where her labour was scarcely less light; yet 
it was upon these occasions that her talents early displayed them- 
selves. After trembling all day beneath the frown of her imperious 
parent in the mechanical drudgery of her art, she seemed to luxuriate at 
night in the little freedom granted to her fiery mind, and in her spirited 
performances of Spanish St. Antons}, French charades, and other 
freaks of Garcia’s eccentric fancy (such as the musical bombardment 
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* Malibran inherited all her father’s force and energy, but tempered by a wo- 
manly softness which she perhaps obtained from the partner and soother of Her 
early trials. Most of our readers will have heard her sing her little romance in 
which the following verse occurs :— 

*« Je reconnois le vallon, le prairie, 
Ce clair ruisseau, les bosquets, les veilles tours 
Et l'humble toit d’une mere cherie ; 
Car de sa mere on se souvient toujours,’’ 


+ The singing academy of Signor Garcia was conducted somewhat upon the prin- * 
ciple of a Lancasterian school—that is to say, a number (as many as from twenty to 
thirty) of his lady pupils sung their scales and exercises in chorus to one accom- 
panist, and then, after a time, were heard separately by the father or daughter. 
The effect of such wholesale teaching in an art requiring the utmost attention on 
the part of both master and student to avoid bad habits, may be easily imagined ; 
nevertheless, Garcia's academy was frequented by a numerous class, and that com- 
posed of the daughters of the highest ry A person who was in the almost 
daily habit of seeing Marie Garcia, describes her even at this early period as look- 
ing harassed and worn by over excitement and fatigue; but with an energy that 
nothing could damp. To this friend she has since declared that she never in her 
public capacity knew what it was to experience fear, Even as the companion of 
Velluti’s first appearance, when he was exposed to a persecution, from sharing which 
one established public favourite was known to shrink—and when she herself was 
pereny new to the stage, she never lost her self-possession, In fact, when al- 
owed to commence her dramatic career, it appeared as if every restraint was re- 
moved from her genius, and she rose at once into her element, as the bird soaring 
on his newly-feathered pinions, pours forth his song instinctively, and declines not 
from its beauty, till he is struck by the hand of the fowler. 


} It is not easy to explain the nature of these national melodies to English rea- 
ders ; the genius of the Spanish language is 80 panageo es dramatic, and the warmth 
and vehemence of the national character agree so completely with this eet 
that music appears to be only a fresh incitement to its display. The St Anion is 
usually founded upon some incident admitting of the expression of outward emo- 
tion ; it is accompanied bya guitar, and after the singer has both sung and acted 
his solo containing the story of the song, the audience joins in a chorus of a sigh, 
a laugh, or whatever other demonstration the ditty is calculated to call forth. In 
these early studies we see the foundation of the infinite grace and variety with which 
Malibran afterwards invested the little bagatelles that formed not the least power 
ful of her spells, : 
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of a town, in which Marie sung the cannon,) were given the first 
glimpses of a dramatic power which has since electrified both hemi- 


In 1825 her really public life commenced. She was engaged, unex- 

tedly, at the King’s Theatre, to perform the part of Felicia in Meyer- 
~ “ Crociato in Egitto,” to Velluti’s Armando, and Caradori’s 
Palmide; and, under the tuition of the former, she made a most suc- 
cessful début *. The character allotted to her required, perhaps, as much 
acting as singing, and comprised indeed all the real poetic interest of 
the piece ; while it presents a curious coincidence between itself and 
Fidelio, her last dramatic personation. The one is a betrothed girl— 
the other, a wife; seeking, in boy’s clothes, a lost and unhappy lover 
and husband. ; 

In the autumn of the same year, the impression made by the young 
débutante was followed by an engagement at the York Festival, where she 
lost ground; but in 1826, her father having assembled a company for the 
purpose of opening an opera at New York, carried her from the scene 
of her early triumphs, to enter upon one of a far different nature. The 
speculation of Garcia failed and his corps dramatique broke up ; but his 
daughter remained in America, and in a short time, being not more than 
in her nineteenth year, married Mons. Malibran, then imagined to be 
owe of the richest merchants in New York, and described, though ad- 
vancing in years, as a person whose agreeable manners and whose 
general reception in society were quite sufficient to attract one whose 
home could have but little hold on her affections. Her prospects were 
brilliant—but how soon were they clouded! In less than a year her 
husband became bankrupt, and in 1828 she arrived in.Paris totally 
alone and unprovided,for. Here she was received by Madame N., a 
female friend, who never deserted her while she stood in need of 
assistance. 

This lady, who had known her as a child, was aware of her splendid 
talents, and urged her to make her appearance at the Opera Jtalien. 
She took her advice—risked all, and won all; for from the night of her 
début in Semiramide, the success of her public career was uninterrupted 
to the moment of her death. But one other leading event marked the 
tenor of her short existence—her marriage with M. de Beriot, which, 
though privately contracted for some years, has only been publicly de- 
clared during the two last. 

The range of Malibran’s abilities was perhaps greater than that of 
any singer who preceded her. The characters in which she appeared 
comprised the highest walks of operatic tragedy—the most delicate and 
refined of domestic comedy. She has trod the stage as the proud and 
vengeful Semiramide, the gentle and betrayed Desdemona, the impas- 
sioned Romeo, the chivalrous Tancredi, the dependent yet sensitive Ni- 
netta, the arch and playful Rosina, the withered prude Fidalma, the ro- 
mantic Amina, the heroic Felicia, and the devoted Fidelio; while in the 
orchestra she was equally successful in the majesty of Handel, and the 
naiveté of a French romance. Language was nos bar to her; she sur- 
mounted vernacular difficulties with the same ease that she moulded her 


ee 





* Her real début was made a few nights previous, in Rosina, in “I! Barbiere di 
Sivigtia;” perhaps, that nothing might interfere with Velluti's impression—per- 
haps that the opposition expected against him might not also involve her. 
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voice to varied expression ; she entered into the peculiarities of national 
character with an equally happy facility ; and was, though she boasted 
of her English birth*, the finest possible illustration of the admitted 
axiom, that genius is of no country. 

In considering the eminence to which these splendid talents conducted 
their possessor, their very versatility prevents our finding a standard of 
comparison. Pasta, her great compeer in art, cannot fairly be placed 
by her side, and yet no other is worthy to approach her. e must be 
content to compare them by the differences, not by the resemblances 
that existed between them. The main distinction was this; Pasta pos- 
sessed that concentration which directs the efforts of genius to one sole 
end, and in the attainment of that end, is satisfied with nothing short of 
absolute perfection—Malibran, that prodigality of power which is as 
little to be restrained as the fertility of Nature herself, and whose pro- 
ductions must, from their very variety, sometimes fall short of the highest 
excellence. Pasta, like one*of the eternal mountains of the Alpine 
chain, awes and raises us by her sublimity—Malibran, like the rich 
landscape at its foot, alternately attracts by its extent, and softens by 
its beauty. 

The quality of Malibran’s voice was the result of her father’s unique 
method of forming and producing tone. The division of the scale into 
three registers, with the violent and frequent use of the chest-voice 
(voce di petto), if not invented by him, was employed with a new 
direction, and carried to its utmost extent. By this means he made a 
contralto voice almost where nature seemed to have denied it; and 
though the mode has since become universal, the effort by which it was 
acquired under his tuition was prodigious. More than one noble voice 
was destroyed in the attempt; and although his daughter possessed a 
physical strength sufficient to pursue the arduous course, even she was 
compelled to exert her own good sense and prudence in fulfilling the 
tasks imposed upon her. Nevertheless, it is scarcely to be doubted that 
the mental and bodily fatigue she underwent as a girl, must, in any case, 
have shortened her meteor-like career t. Her reward, however, was an 
extent of compass that enabled her to cope with any singer, with any 
music, and a variety of tone that fitted her alike for the expression of 
the deepest pathos or the lightest archness. Her startling execution 
was the result of the same causes; for, strange as the opinion may 
appear, it is nevertheless true that Malibran’s voice and execution were 
comparatively made by the same process that her knowledge and science 
as a musician were gained—by /abour. We have now before us the 
opinions of professional persons, whose eminence stamps their authority, 
written at the time of her appearance in the “ Crociato,’’ which prove, 
that though looked upon as a marvel for her years, she was thought much 
more highly of as an actress than as a singer, and was not certainly con- 
sidered as holding out promise of all she has just lived to achieve. 


—_—_—S-—-— 





* She is, however, generally considered to have been born in Paris, 

+ We can give a striking proof of Garcia's violent mode, and of his daughter's 
generous sympathy with the objects of his instruction. One day a pupil found a 
difficulty in executing a volata; and Garcia, with a most vehement but ve 
swing of the arm, accompanying his tremendous voice in the passage, exclaimed, 
in Italian, “* You must force it.” At this instant he was called out of the room. 
Marie, who was sitting at a distance, tripped, like a fairy, up to the student, and 
rapidly whispered, “‘ Don’t ; it will kill you ;” and was in her seat as quiescent as 
-when her father left the room, on his immediate return. 
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Malibran; as a singer, was, in fact, the finest possible: proof of the 
miracles to be t byart. Her-voice possessed, from nature;'little 
of that loveliness, that “‘metal/o” of quality which captivates by. mere 
physical beauty, and its very power made it unyielding, and difficult to 
manage. On the other hand, she was endowed with an intellect which 
discerned at once the high standard of excellence, with feelings keenly 
alive to quick and varied impressions, and an ardour that never flagged 
till its object was attained. The moment, therefore, that practice*had 
furnished ber with the means for developing all that lay within, she did 
no further than follow those active impulses; she required no foreign 
study for the attainment of perfection, but founded her style upon nature 
and passion, aimed at her effects like one who felt her powers unlimited, 
and fully under her control—like one whose acquired knowledge was 
amply equal to the support of her natural endowments, and sprung “ at 
one brave bound”’ to the summit of her art. Her very faults were the 
mere excess of those qualities which formed her excellence, and resided 
in the sometimes indiscriminate application of her talents, and in sur- 
rendering herself too completely to a vehemence which carried her, now 
and then, far beyond the sympathy of her hearers. It was this total 
forgetfulness of a}] but the impulse of the moment, that led her to waste 
as much energy in the gracing of an English ballad, as she would in per- 
fecting a song of Mozart, to enhance the pathos of Beethoven’s Fidelio to 
a degree which drew down upon her the umputation of uncouth violence. 
She wanted, indeed, that tempered judgment which feels that there may 
be as much power in repose as in actiou—that force is the rare, not the 
habitual, means by which Nature (the model of genius) produces her 
effects ; but all this might have come, for she had not gained the expe- 
rience which alone confers maturity. Pasta attained her fame after she 
was thirty—Malibran died at twenty-eight. 

It is not, however, as an artist only, but as a creature of genius, that 
we would here coutemplate Madame Malibran. Not only was she a 
singer, in the stricter application of the term, but a thorough musician, 
in its widest sense. Her father reduced the art of gracing more nearly 
to a science than any other musician of his time, and of this science he 
had made her a perfect mistress*, The various branches of musical 
knowledge over which this gave her the command, endowed her with 
means such as few others possessed; and we have seen her at a rehearsal, 
conducting a concerto of De Beriot’s with the precision and command of 
one who was accustomed to wield the baton. In the sister art of draw- 
ing, she was no mean proficient: her portraits and caricatures were 
faithful and spirited. She conversed fluently in four languages at least, 
understood more, and had some general acquaintance with their litera- 





* His plan was to make her ornament a song according to every harmony of 
which the passages capable of gracing were susceptible, as a constant and daily 
exercise ; requiring a complete knowledge of harmony, and very much of composi- 
tion, as well as bestowing an intimate acquaintance with the means with which 
any effect might be best produced. We may here add that some of the papers have 
misstated where the brea’, as it is technically called, in Malibran’s voice really 
occurred. The fact is, that the system of dividing the scale into three registers, 
occasions two breaks—one between F and G on the line, where the pure chest-voice 
is left, and the other (generally) between c and p, or p and &, where the head- 
voice is taken up; and it is the formation of the intervening notes that gives the 
singer so much trouble. 
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ture. With such powers, and the susceptibilities with which such 
wers are of necessity accompanied, their possessor is scarcely to be 
judged of by ordinary rules—nevertheless, the energy which led to the 
desire of such varied acquirement, and the labour which accomplished 
it, may be held up as an example to the student in the same course. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the closeness with which the different 
branches of art and literature bear upon each other, nor the solidity 
which general cultivation gives to any single pursuit. We wish to 
enforce this truth upon young artists, as pointing out the means of ele- 
vating, both in their own persons and in its general relations, a profession 
which is lowered in the eyes of the world from exactly opposite causes. 

Genius has been described, by an imaginative German writer, as a 
diadem, whose gems glitter with the tears of its wearer, and whose gold 
glows with the fire that will consume him. If this beautiful simile 
apply to the man, how much more closely does it apply to the woman 
so gifted! She who is above the common motives of her sex, is not a 
whit removed beyond its common sympathies, its common emotions ; 
but is, on the contrary, influenced by them in a degree corresponding 
with the susceptibility of her temperament. In the pursuit of science 
and literature, the mind imbibes a strengthening as well as a stimulating 
diet; but in art—especially in that branch of it which includes the 
stage—there is none of this wholesome admixture, except it be culti- 
vated with views that are not prevalent, and a caution that its very 
nature would seem to forbid. It is all excitement—fierce, fearful ex- 
citement; and the exhaustion it produces is not to be conceived, but 
by those who have watched its progress and its ravages. We remember 
seeing Pasta one morning after the performance of Medea, sitting lan- 
guidly in a concert-room, with swollen eyes, glazed cheeks, and all the 
evidences of extreme exhaustion. ‘“‘ Eh, Madame,’”’? we exclaimed, 
 qu’est ce que c’est? Il faut que vous vous trouvez malade ce matin ?” 
* Non, ce n’est rien, mais je ne m’endorme jamais aprés avoir jouce ce 
role 1a.’ It was the opinion of her nearest friends that every perform- 
ance of this tremendous character—tremendous, in point of exertion, as 
she played it—would shorten her life a month, 

Those who would fairly estimate Malibran’s character must not only 
look at it in this point of view, but as having been formed under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavourable to its right development. She toiled 
under a tyrannical father, whose only object was to reap the profits of 
her labours; fled from, or rather was sold by, him to an indifferent hus- 
band ; and was plunged unprotected, in the very sige of her beauty 
and her powers, into the vortex of a successful public career. To some 
who saw her nearly before her second marriage, poor Malibran seemed, 
in the midst of all the fascinating prodigality of her genius, to be merely 
striving against the goadings of lacerated feelings, and a heart ill at ease 
with itself—a heart, in the main, too good to throw off the equitable 
laws of society without remorse. Since her union with M. de Beriot 
has been declared, she has looked upon her art, connected, as it must 
have been in her mind, with acute suffering, as little more than the ve- 
hicle which should afford her the means of quietly basking in the sun- 
shine of that affection which has been the single solace of her blighted 
life. In order to achieve this in the shortest possible time, she moulded 
her universal talents to every caprice of the public, and strove, by every 
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and any means, to keep pace with its craving for novelty. Thus were 
her powers dissipated, her energy often wasted on trifles, her bodily 
strength destroyed by forced journeys, continual effort, and the excite- 
ment fostered by such intense activity ; and she has sunk in the struggle 
after a happiness she was destined never to attain. Had Malibran been 
taught to regard her splendid talents as given her to adorn and cheer 
life; had they been more carefully husbanded and more gradually deve 
loped ; had she been impressed with the dignity of art, and her taste 
elevated, instead of lowered, by a higher standard in the ag judg- 
ment; she might still have been alive, and would decidedly have been 
a more perfect artist. . 

Unfortunately that public, however much they may have admired 
and caressed her, have regarded her, in company with the rest of her 
profession, as a plaything, that could interest and amuse,—as a servant, 
who might cither be censured or worked, as their fancy might dictate,— 
rather than as a gifted being, who possessed the power to elevate and 
refine, and who was herself governed by the most acute and wearing 
sensibilities. Artists are too often estimated as mere public funds, 
whence the largest possible portion of amusement is to be drawn, and 
audiences are but too willing to consider the energy which carries them 
through great exertions successfully, as the effect of habit or unfailing 
strength, rather than the stimulus of an over-excited mind*. The flush 
of enthusiasm, the exaltation of dress, the blaze of light, and the ardour 
of public admiration, are sad deceivers as to the real state of those who 
live upon the capricious breath of fame. Little do the delighted hearers 
know or imagine what is often hidden beneath this outward show ;— 
as little did the people of Manchester imagine, when they paid Mali- 
bran the just tribute of an encore, and insisted upon the repetition, in 
= of her imploring gestures, that life was ebbing with every soul- 
thrilling note she uttered +. 

The fact is, that the views now taken of art, both by its professors 
and admirers, are erroneous. By the former it is but too often degraded 
to a mere matter of barter; by the latter, from a means of elevated 
refinement to one of simple amusement, or, in some cases, to a stimu- 
lant for vice. Such views are the effect of causes too widely dissemi- 
nated through society to admit of very close analysis—of that civilization 
which now appears to have placed all classes in a state of transition ; 
but their disastrous consequences have been, in the present instance, to 


deprive the world of its enchantress — the modern Orpheus of his 
Eurydice. 
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* Many people think that singers are overpaid ; but it should be recollected that 
& portion of bodily strength evaporates with every effort they make, At the same 
time, we cannot but reprobate that cupidity which tempts artists to peril both life 
and fame in the attainment of what can repay them for neither. 

+ In justice to the conductor at Manchester, whom we have heard arraigned for 
inciting Madame Malibran to repeat the duet, (which was but the feather that 
broke the back of the horse,) we think it right to state what we know to be the 
truth. Malibran, after making imploring signs for remission to the audience, 
turned to Sir George Smart, and said—“ it I sing it again, I shall die.” He an- 
swered to this effect—that nothing remained but for her to leave the orchestra 


and he would address the audience. She said, with renewed energy, “ No! I will 
do it, but I shall die.” 
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WAYSIDE FLOW EK S&S, 
GATHERED IN WALES. 


Tue Inn at TrREMADOC. 


Sue stood at the door of the barouche, which had just been opened ; 
one small white hand placed so as to shield my dress from the wheel 
and the other held upwards, ready, if I needed ts assistarice. We had 
driven from the comforts of a cheerful inn, in the valley of Bedd- 
gellert, ae a furious rain-storm: stich a storm as can be ex- 
perienced only in a highland country; and the village, built and 
roofed with slate, had that cold and leaden aspect which the Welsh 
villages invariably present in gloomy weather. The clouds had descended 
the mountains, and emptied themselves on our devoted heads, and when 
I entered the inn at Tremadoc I regretted still more the cheerfulnesa, of 
Beddgellert ; the girl I had first seen was dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing; the servant was also habited in black ; the rough-fa eather had 
a strip of faded crape round his seal-skin cap; the stair carpets were only 
half down; the dwelling had that drear, lonely, uncomfortable aspect 
which a bright smile from a good-humoured landlady dispels,—but here 
there appeared neither landlady nor smiles ; the very little dog I stumbled 
over was black, and as he ran to the side of his young mistress, and 
she spoke a kindly word to him in her native language, I thought the 
Welsh tongue musical, and the young maiden pretty. I said there were 
no smiles, yet ‘there was no lack of attentive service; and when we 
ladies descended to the kitchen to see to the drying of sundry furs, boas, 
and cloaks, we found the waiter and the pretty maiden alike busy in 
providing for our comfort. Nothing could exceed the young gifl’s gentle 
kindness ; it was more like the attention shown by one lady to another than 
the sort of service rendered for hire. I had been told by one of our 
that she had only lost her mother a few weeks before ; and that this way- 
side inn had now two mistresses, sisters, one of whom was the girl whose 
small white hand had attracted my attention in the rain-storm. “ Two 
creatures,”’ thought I, “left without a mother’s guidance, without a 
mother’s care, in a situation like this !”? I looked more intently upon the 
young hostess, and her gentle, quiet beauty crept into my heart; yet 
T do not know that she would have been considered handsome by many. 
The gentlemen of our party did not call her so, but men, I have fre- 
quently observed, think more of the mere flesh and blood formation than 
of the sentiment which gives the purer port of life—expression, to the 
whole ; they value the shape and colour of the flower more highly than its 

rfume; her figure was slight and delicate,—I do not think she could 
nit numbered sixteen summers, still I never saw a sadder face ; it had 
the unruffled look of silent sorrow, that deep-consuming sorrow which eats 
into the heart ; her mouth was small and ree formed, but no smile 
parted the full yet delicate lips, or dimpled the well-formed cheek. Her 
eyes were full and round—not hazel, nor black—they had neither the 
brightness of the first, nor the fire of the last ; they were, I believe, a dark 
deep blue—round, full, not projecting, yet largely set, beneath well de- 
fined but gentle brows,—they seemed as windows of the affections, for 
none but kindly expressions escaped them, and they discoursed more 
eloquently than the sweet lips, for which words seemed all too harsh 
yY 2 
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interpreters of such gentle feelings as only possessed her soul. Again the 
little black dog crept to her side, and half nestled into the fur,cape she 
was drying most carefully. 

“ Was the dog hers ?” 

“ Ves”’ 

“What a pretty dog! Was she fond of him?” 

“Oh! yes, he was so affectionate—followed her everywhere, except 
on Sundays, and then he always knew she was going to church, and so 
waited at the door till she returned. She loved him, he was so faithful.” 

“Ah!” thought I, “here is another of the fools who set ‘their hearts 
upon the faithfulness and affection of those they love; and if disap- 
pointed, the brightness of their days is gone, the tunefulness of their 
existence destroyed, their vase broken, and the perfume, which if cared 
for, would have endured to the end of their days, scattered in an hour 
to the winds!”’ I left her caressing one creature, however, who would 
ne¥er deceive her, 

We waited for the rain to cease, but it poured on, and I watched from 
a window at the back of the house a wild mountain-rill make its way to 
a sort of yoink some which had been cut out of the solid rock; the 
mountain towered perpendicularly, and as the eye followed its steep 
ascent, taking into account the various fissures, the rocky fragments, the 
different coloured earths—the many-tinted heaths, the groups of alpine 
plants, and the waving tufts of the pink foxglove—it was a positive 
relief to find that the summit was lost in the clouds, and, consequently, 
it was necessary to come down again ; the rain ceased as suddenly as it 
commenced, and there again was my maid of the inn with a pee full 
of what seemed to me chopped curd, ascending the steps which led up 
the mountain—her little dog (who, by the way, bore the heroic name 
of Moscow) walking step by step behind his mistress. On she went, 
first up one flight, then another, until she came to a shelving flat, where 
presently I saw her surrounded by a group of young turkeys who de- 
voured their food with very turkey-like greediness, while their silly- 
looking mother made sundry passes with her long neck at my friend 
Moscow ; but he, cunning fellow, avoided them all by twisting round his 
liege lady, leaving only his tail exposed to the assault of the enemy. 
Turkeys, though, are harmless things, bobbling a great deal, yet doing 
nothing : why should we be angry with them on that account, seeing it 
gives them some resemblance to many of our fellow-beings? 

I ascended the first four steps leading to the terrace-garden, and there 
was a flat, where flowers once had been, and one or two very fine rose- 
trees still flourished; but the garden was not exempt from the air of 
sadness which pervaded the inn. I went higher still,—another culti- 
vated splot caleivated. but neglected. Alas! it is sad for us if weeds 
grow as rapidly in our mental as in our earthly rdens, when we 
cease to watch over and eradicate the evil so quickly planted, and so 
quickly grown. Higher still, the wild plants of the mountain had quite 
triumphed over the flowers of the garden, and the young turkeys were 
hunting the insects which the first gleam of sunshine had almost called 
into existence. 

“Are you fond of birds ?”’ I inquired of my young hostess. 

“ Yes, Ma’am, they are helpless little things.” 

Alas! when I looked upon her young beauty and remembered she 
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had no mother, I thought her more helpless than the birds which their 
parent was at the instant calling to shelter beneath her wing. 

“We shall get the garden done up immediately,”’ she said, seeing I 
was louking on its desolation ; “ but we have been sadly put out lately,” 

“*So I was sorry to hear, but the summer will repair the devastation 
of winter here: and you are so young that I trust in God the winter of 
your summer will pass even more quickly away !”” 

She shook her head, but made no reply, and stooped to gather some 
wild roses. Alas! I saw that her tears added to the dew-drops on their 
leaves—I wished that she might not become as one who presses sorrow 
so closely to the heart, that it forms therein a cave to dwell as long as 
life remains.—* Take from me my sorrow,” said a widow once to whom 
I spoke of consolation, “ take from me my sorrow, and then indeed I 
shall be utterly alone in this cold world!” | 

At last I began to imagine which of the men I had scen about the 
inn-yard could be this fair girl's father ;—it could not be the tall person 
who sat in the corner, under the long shaped window; nor the other 
who read the paper—one eye being fixed thereon, the other on ourselves :— 
those were the only respectable-looking persons there, and to om 
any of those short thickset old fellows, who guzzled ‘‘ crew,’’ and jab- 
bered Welsh—to fancy one of those the father of my new-found fa- 
vourite !—it was impossible. One might as well expect to see a moss- 
rose blossoming on a wayside brier! 

“The garden looks so desolate!” she exclaimed, gazing round her, 
as she placed the roses she had pulled in my hand. “ The garden looks 
so desolate—the very bees seem as if there was no honey for them to 
gather.”’ 

“Yet it is a beautiful spot!” I replied. And so it was:—every 
little nook where garden shrubs could live was covered by their lux- 
uriant vegetation ; all mingling together without let or hinderance, ter- 
race over terrace, each communicating with the other by means of those 
stone steps hewn out of the mountain—which, as the sun now shone u 
it, seemed as if swathed by rainbows, even to the clouds which still 
hovered upon its head. Oh, those glorious mountains! toppling and 
towering into the mysteries of heaven ; hearkening to the whisperings of 
Omnipotence, “ and remaining unscathed by its lightnings, unmoved by 
its thunders.” I thought we looked like insects at the base of this 
“small giant of the universe!”— but I remembered, not without pride, 
that we had that within us which raised us far above “ where mountains 
congregate.” 

“Tt is a beautiful spot,” I repeated. “Is not your father fond of 
gardening ?” : 

The girl looked into my face, but did not speak : to my dying day I 
shall never forget the expression of her eyes—it was that of utter and 
perfect desolation. Earnestly she gazed—her lips moved—but I heard 
no sound ; then covering her face with her hands, she rushed from the 
terrace on which we stood,—and—I saw her no more. 

Poor girl!—I afterwards ascertained that she had lost both father 
and mother within one little month ! 
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Tan y Butcu. 


Ture is something about Wales and the Welsh which gives me the 
impression that | am far, far away from dear England: the thinly- 
scattered population—the “ hatted”’ women, scampering through the 
country on their shaggy ponies—the unnatural sounds of their bar- 
barous language—the ruggedness of their glorious mountains—and the 
lack of that systematic cultivation in their beautiful valleys, which, after 
all, would destroy the rare and peculiar character of their scenery. 
Much exposure to the weather, and the masculine effect of their head- 
dress, give to the female peasants a harsh and unpleasing expression. I 
never met a fine countenance, and but seldom a pretty one amongst 
them. Themen are still more unprepossessing—thick-set, gruff, short- 
tempered fellows, looking like serfs, yet possessing all the self-satisfied 
ease of freedmen, Of course amongst the better class there are excep- 
tions, and our host at Tan y Bulch was certainly amongst the brightest. 

Those who have not yet journeyed through North Wales will like to 
know (in case they should do so) that the inn with a horrid name is one 
of the most delightful resting-places they can find amid the lovely valleys 
of this romantic country. rt is situated in the Vale of Festiniog (by the 
way, if you pronounce the word Festiniog properly, it has by no means 
an unmusical sound); the accommodation is excellent; the hostess 
pretty, emiling, and affable. The prima donna, Winifred by name, 
who waits upon you in reality, notwithstanding her resemblance to a 
Dutch doll, is a very jewel for activity and good-nature. The host him- 
self, brimful of all manner of the sort of knowledge I, at least, delight 
in: the local knowledge of his own country, and especially of his own 
district. He knew rather too little of the legends of his land; but I 
think he imagined it would be beneath his dignity, as master of Tan y 
Bulch—and finder as well as proprietor of a real lead-mine—to take 
too much interest in foolish stories. This same lead-mine he was very 
proud of, and I looked, as wisely as I do when people talk politics, at the 
specimens he showed us, which I may now confess, soto voce, I thought 
remarkable for two things—being very heavy and very ugly ; but I was 
told they were very fine and very rich, and so I suppose they were, for 
the worthy landlord asked one of our company (who has certainly been 
bitten by the mania of money-making, both in and out of Liverpool) 
either two or three hundred pounds for some sort of interest in a mine 
upon which he had only expended five-and-twenty pounds himself, 
But though my sympathy respecting the lead-mine was artificial, not so 
was my admiration of his beautiful Welsh ponies, and his spirited little 
horses—treasures they were ; so full of blood with admirable action, and 
fire flashing from their wild bright eyes. 

The morning (it was Sunday) after our arrival it rained—rained 
unceasingly, I could not go to church, so | sat half-reading, half- 
observing in my window; and what did I observe? First of all the 
deep rich green of the foliage of some noble groups of elm-trees, that 
dotted an cqually-green amphitheatre in front; and then the incessant 
activity of two little gray birds, who were occupied in catching flies : or 
rather, until the rain subsided, in flitting restlessly through the damp 
air, uttering every instant a plaintive cry. My attention was divided 
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between watching the motions of these untiring birds, and observing 
the listless curiosity with which different peasants, returning from their 
worship amongst the hills, peered into a window (which I soon perceived 
was the dead letter-office of this mountain district) from mere want of 
occupation. From its being something new to peep at this extraor- 
a collection, [ suppose, numbers paused, and read, and laughed, 
and chattered, and pointed to the time-soiled epistles over which spiders 
had woven their nets and mould accumulated, Alas! what records 
were sealed up within those decaying papers— 
“ Short and simple annals of the poor !"’ 

Ill-spelt, yet deep-felt tales of hope, of better prospects, of love, or mar- 
riage, with their high-beating fancies—others of woe, of misery, of want 
—the earnest pleading of a child for pardon—the husband's long-expected 
letter come at last to oNE now resting where the grass grows high, and 
cowslips hud and blossom. His turn is come—he may wait, are watch 
the postman’s short, quick step and hasty knock—ay! he may watch 
for ever! that tedious “ ever’? whose very sound is as a long-drawn 
sigh. 

The rain ceased! We were a happy and a merry party in that Welsh 
inn; albeit the gentlemen sometimes quarrelled on party-matters, and 
waxed warm and noisy. We had a Quaker, too, one of grave aspect but 
of boyish heart—he loved the scenery. Indeed this love of all the 
beautiful by flood and field, and towering hill and leafy valley, was 
the strong bond of unity among us all. We were all, without an ex- 
ception, alive to the magnificent as well as to the gentler landscape, and 
prepared to enjoy the banquet which it would almost seem that Nature 
had freshly garnished for those whose homes were far away from hill 
and motley down. 

The rain, as I have said, ceased, and the warm delicious sun of June 
poured a torrent of light and heat into the Vale of Festiniog ; it was as 
if a shower of diamonds had fallen upon and gemmed the earth-every 
blade of grass shook its radiant jewel in the breeze, and every leaf 
quivered with joy! 

We passed from the inn to a rustic gate upon which some sunburnt 
rosy children were sitting, not swinging, for the quietness of the Sabbath 
was over them, as well as over the Jandscape ; that holy stillness which 
must be felt by all Sabbath wanderers in our English glades—felt, but 
cannot be expressed. I[ saw smoke climbing in a blue column above 
the trees that clothed the mountain we were ascending, and asked a 
little girl (who was creeping to the valley, peering every now and then 
into the calyx of the pink foxgloves, and watching without son ae 
butterflies that rested on the wild rose) who lived up there? She shook 
her head—I pointed to the smoke, and then she replied twice, * Hal, 
hal.” I afterwards found that the place from whence the smoke pro- 
ceeded was called “ the Hall.’”? We pursued our path, which was lite- 
rally picked from out the mountain, and hung at one side over vast preci- 
pices ; on the other, trees of all kinds and colours were grouped by the 
hand of Nature; while rocks of rugged blue slate, overgrown by moss, 
lichens, and all sorts of wild plants, were lost in the skies, At last the 
precipitous appearance of our path decreased, and a flat table-land 
jutted over the valley we had quitted ; upon this the “ Hall” had been 
built, at a period when show was sacrificed to comfort. It was.a plain 
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edifice of gray stone, a broad terrace extending from the front to the 
end ‘of the elevated plain on which it stood, while the back was sheltered 
by the mountain which towered behind as high as the eye could reach, 
The prospect from the esplanade was beautiful: the Valley of Festiniog 
exténded’at our feet—unfolded like a panorama, glowing and glittering 
in the sunlight, and we gazed down upon it as from the midway clouds. 
I looked along and along that beautiful vale, and could not see a single 
object to disturb its repose. There was a merry child with us, a girl 
agile as a fawn and restless as a swallow; and after one or two shouts 
which awoke the echoes of the hills, she fe/t the stillness of the scene, 
and murmured her delight. Suddenly something that chilled like 
ice upon my hand touched it—it was the nose of a beautiful greyhound, 
black as a raven and shining like satin; the creature looked into my 
face and smiled—nay, do not laugh, I say he smiled—and if.you have 
not noted that smiling expression which is so peculiar to a greyhound’s 
face, you are no true lover of my favourite dogs. With him was a 
mre spaniel, quite as good-humoured, but not as elegant: a thick, 
curly, cunning fellow—a spoiler, too, for a heavy log hung round his 
neck and trailed between his fore-paws ; he eyed it every now and then, 
not with a sorrowful, but a contemptuous leer—as he would say, 
** Ha, ha! keep me down if you can; you will try I know, but a free- 
footed fellow is not to be restrained from his pastime amongst these 
mountains by an envious bit like you—ah, ah!” 

And indeed that same log did not impede his progress. Either the 
“twa dogs’? were accustomed to receive company, or paid us an especial 
compliment ; of course my vanity leads me to suppose the latter ; for they 
remained with us, escorted us to the mountain-top, and did not leave us 
until, when very late, we arrived at the gate where the little children had 
enjoyed their Sabbath evening with such “ sweet gentleness.’ Before 
however we commenced ascending still higher, 1 advanced to take a 
nearer survey of “the Hall.”” What a delightful spot! set on a gentle 
eminence, commanding a beautiful expanse of the blue-braided sky over- 
head—-hills and mountains piling themselves up, and up, and up, until 
(for the sun was setting) it was impossible to tell which were the rosy 
summits and which the rosy clouds. Beneath lay the valley of woods, 
rills, and cottages, exquisitely interspersed with fields and meadows, 
which were all sunshine, and seemed a sunshine in themselves. I could 
not, as my heart filled with the rich beauty of the scene, help exclaiming, 
** Oh! how I should like to dwell in such a spot, where sorrow could 
not enter !”’ 

I had hardly uttered the foolish words, when a deep heavy sigh caused 
me to look round, and I saw it had been breathed by an old gray-headed 
servant in deep mourning ; he did not merely touch, he removed his hat, 
and asked if “ we would like to see the front of the house?”? Of course 
we said yes, and followed our venerable conductor. My companions 
went to the edge of the terrace to obtain another view of the vale, but 
the old man arrested my attention by pointing to the hatchment which 
was suspended over the hall-door. How slowly did the warm blood 
which had rushed joyfully from my heart, creep back to its citadel ! 
“ I beg awe pardon, madam,” said the old man ; “ I beg your pardon 
for my freedom—but you see sorrow has entered there.” 

And so it bad—I heard the story afterwards. A loving tender wife, 
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deprived of the chosen object of her. affections immediately after the 
birth of her first child. Their tastes and pursuits assimilated—they 
were nearly of equal age (both young)—their fortune was abundant— 
they fed, clothed, and educated those who needed—they were blessed by 
the poor, honoured by the rich. Did I say their tastes and pursuits 
assimilated? Alas! that conveys but a faint idea of the one hearted- 
ness of these two creatures ; everybody declared they were made for each 
other, and to be a living blessing to the Vale of Festiniog, But after an 
illness of a few days the oak was uprooted, and the woodbine, deprived 
of its support, is crushed and fading—withered and broken in spirit and 
in beauty, where once it flourished. 





Tue Winow’s WILLY. 


It was pouring rain—(I believe it always rains in Wales)—and the 
rills were gushing down the mountains in mimic torrents, frothing and 
foaming on their path. I was watching the rapid and singular effect 
produced by the gathering, and as quickly dispersing, clouds,—now 
grasping old Snowdon as with a girdle, and then bursting away from 
him, and leaving his bleak yct glorious magnificence exposed to our ad- 
miration and astonishment,—when I heard the landlady’s shrill voice 
exclaim to the ostler, “* Look out, David!’’ 

In an instant David stood in front of the hostelry, holding his rabbit- 
skin cap in his hand. 

 Grizzy !” exclaimed the landlady. ° 

** Ea, sure,”’ replied Grizzy. 

** Grizzy, mop your face, and look out.” 

** Ea, sure,” responded the domestic ; “* but how can I? Look at the 
rain, and the heat I’m in.” 

* Don’t talk to me about rain and heat, you idle jade,” said the 
bustling mistress of the Golden Goat; but do as you are desired this 
minute, and bring me a clean cap.” 

I saw a handsome green chariot, well appointed in all respects, rattling 
down the opposite hill, which at once explained the cause of the land- 
lady’s anxiety. But while Grizzy “ mopped her face,” brought her 
mistress’s cap, and “ looked out,” I heard her mutter, audibly too, the 
everlasting “ Ea, sure! yes, sure!’’ of the Welsh girls; adding, “ Such 
a fuss, such a mighty fuss, for the Widow’s Willy!” 

* Mrs. Jones,”’ said I, “savho is the Widow's Willy ?” 

The landlady opened her eyes. She was just preparing to step out- 
side the door, for the carriage was drawing up; but she sprang back, 
and coming into the little room—half parlour, half kitchen—where we 
had sheltered from the storm, she shut-to the door, and in an agitated 
whisper exclaimed—*“ La, Ma’am!—Ea, sure, Ma’am!—I see you 
know, Ma’am!—But if you please, Ma’am!—Don’t speak so loud, 
Ma’am !—Times change, Ma’am !—and people, too, Ma’am!—I must 
beg, Ma’am, that you will give me leave, Ma’am, to ask him in here, 
Ma’am, while the horses are changing, Ma’am !—And so I’ll just roll 
= little butter-firkin under the table, for fear he should feel offended, 

a’am.” 

This piece of eloquence was interspersed with sundry dips and cour- 
tesien-~Mactehtions of her humility and activity. She was’a round, little, 
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fat woman, wearing (I suppose upon the principle of that harmony 
which painters rave or get at ribands, to match her 
cherry-coloured cheeks; upon no other principle, I am sure, would she 
have chosen to move upon the earth like an animated peony. 

The gentlemen of our party, I must say, one and all, were afflicted by 
a mania, which, universal as it is, (at least, amongst my acquaintances, ) 
I think the most extraordinary one going, even when the dog-star rages. 
They would leave us ladies to take our ease at our inn much longer than 
we my and go wandering up and down the brawling streams, cast- 
ing pieces of twine into the water, and waiting (with more patience 
than they would for the safe stowage of our boxes) to see what it 
would fetch out of the water. They called the rain fine weather for 
“ sport.”’ Sport, indeed !—pretty sport! They would, after half a day’s 
pastime, bring home eight or ten trout, and some wriggling eels ; and 
then, wet and weary, instead of attending to our amusement, fall upon 
a discourse relative to the superiar merits of London hooks or Liverpool 
hooks; which discourse gradually warmed into a dispute, the London 
angler getting the worst of it, <8 because, he said, it was two to one 
against him. And from hooks they would get on to flies, not single 
or double-bodied flies, into which five or six persons cram, and then 
tell the coachman to drive fast—not living flies, but caricatures of the 
insect tribe, stuck upon pieces of wire; and then the merits of London 
and Liverpool were again discussed, the Liverpudliens being exceed- 
ingly proud of their flies, and thinking them, as they think everything 
else in their town, the best, the most perfect in the world. The next 
morning they were all certain to wake with colds, aud then wonder 
(after standing stupidly for five or six hours in the rain) how they 
caught them! 

All this has nothing to do with the Widow’s Willy ;—I only meant 
to say, that though it was raining, the gentlemen had gone fishing, and 
I was occupied in observing, with some curiosity, the entrance of a being 
80 Sanaats constituted, that he might have felt offended at the sight of 
a butter-firkin ! 

I very much dislike looking at ugly people, it spoils one’s taste ; but 
my utter abhorrence is a “ pretty man.’’ The gentleman who descended 
from the green chariot belonged to this obnoxious class. He was petit, 
fair; a moustache of light auburn shaded a rosy mouth ; his complexion 
was brilliant; his eyes gray, I believe; his eyelashes almost white, He 
was enveloped in a velvet cloak, lined with emmine ; and he trod daintily 
on his toes, until (without seeming to know that a lady was in the room) 
he seated himself in an old-fashioned arm-chair, and placed his feet 
upon the fender. He looked round the room, apparently without seeing 
anything ; and at last he took off his travelling cap ;—‘hat had given a 
graceful air to his head, which it much needed. ‘The instant it was 
removed, an expression of shrewdness, and I fancied meanness, spread 
itself over the “ pretty man,’? and my dislike to him increased tenfold, 
Mrs. Jones entered, courtesying as usual.—*‘* Would he like to take any 
thing? Some sherry, some negus, some She had everything in her 
jwouse, and all at his service.”’—“‘ No; nothing. He made it a rule to 


drink no wine out of his own house!’ Mrs. Jones courtesied again, 
and withdrew. 
. [thought over the tones of his voice, and they pleased me as little as 
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his countenance; it was a wigs voice, toned by affectation, I was 
angry to find that he engrossed so much of my attention, and yet I 
could not help observing him. His hair was stiff, but had been artifi- 
cially curled over a broad, flat head; the brow was not ill-formed, but 
was deficient in that height which gives an air of dignity to the most 
insignificant features; his——-But the horses were changed, and step- 
ping out as daintily as he stepped in, the “ Widow’s Willy,” enveloped 
in ermine and velvet, rolled himself up in his carriage, and then the car- 
riage rolled off ; while Mrs. Jones courtesied to the ground, and all the 
two-footed creatures belonging to the Golden Goat stood bare-headed in 
the pouring rain. 

** I’m so glad I put the firkin out of the way,” said Mrs, Jones, glee- 
fully rubbing her hands, ‘ You are sure, Ma’am, he did not see it ?” 

** How could he ?”’ I replied ; “it was concealed by the table-cover,”’ 

“Ah! so it was; but bless you, Ma’am, a table-cover is nothing to. 
him. He knows the value of knowing all too well for that, Ah! well, 
I say nothing !”’ 

I saw Mrs, Jones wanted to say a great deal; and, from my childhood 
up, I have been an excellent listener, 

“* Stingy fellar,”’ grumbled the ostler to Grizzy, outside the window, 

** Ea, sure!’? replied Grizzy. 

* And one does want a drop of summat this weather,” reiterated he of 
the rabbit-skin cap. 

** Ea!—What could one expect from the Widow’s Willy?” replied 
the damsel. 

* To you know all the particulars about him, Ma’am?”’ inquired 
the landlady, who, now that he was fairly gone, longed to tell them, 
Besides, he had affronted her sherry, and treated her cwrrw with con- 
tempt; and a vulgar person never forgives a slight from those who have 
risen to high places! Having ascertained that I did not know any, 
much less a// the particulars of this nondescript, Mrs, Jones proceeded 
to gratify my curiosity and her own volubility. 

* There lived,”? said the landlady, “‘ about ten years ago, near Den- 
bigh—indeed, close to the town—a very rich, bustling, red-faced, com- 
fortable-looking gentleman. He had something to do with everything 
going. He fed cattle, hundreds of sheep, scores of pigs. He was the 
real proprietor of several inns: one at Bangor, one at Chester—indeed, 
it would have been hard to discover where he had not property. Ships 
upon the sea were his; and many a sleepless night he passed when the 
winds blew, and made him tremble for his wealth. He married, a few— 
and only a few—years before his death, a very handsome, noble-looking 
woman—lady she was not, but handsome she certainly was; and people 
did say, not a bit better than she should be.” 

“ Few of us are,”’ said I, 

The landlady looked at me, rather suspiciously, and replied—* That 
may be true; but you know, Ma’am, when the world says people are 
no better than they should be, it means that og Co a great deal worse 
than their neighbours. However, she was a beauty—that’s certain ; 
and one day her husband died, leaving her all he possessed in the world, 
which, you may be certain, was a great deal more than any one, except 
his widow, knew. 


“The gentleman, I must tell you, was a great tyrant in his way. 
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He was over head and ears civil to anybody that did not heed his ¢ivi- 
lity, but be was a harsh, stern, bitter man to his dependents. © It'so 
chanced that one of his herdsmen was lost in a snow-drift, one very hard 
winter, about thirty years ago. He was to have been married to a 
mountain girl; and that he ought to have been so, was proved by the 
fact of her creeping, poor thing, to his lonely grave in the lonely church- 
yard, and, in the dead hour of a cold spring night, giving birth to a boy, 
who, it was supposed, drew his first breath as his mother breathed her 
last, There was not a woman amongst the hills or valleys, that would 
not have pressed that poor, feeble, wailing infant to her bosom, and 
kept it as her own child; and, doing so, would have thought it only an 
act of commou humanity. But when the rich master of the lands offered 
to allow the old creature who cherished it, five shillings a week to- 
wards its support, and signified his intention of providing for the boy, 
oh, sure! but the mountains rang with praises of the great man’s libe- 
rality. There was hardly anything else talked of, for a whole month, 
between Denbigh and Carnarvon. In process of time, the little fellow 
was sent to the village school; but as soon as he got out of his “ 
hooks and hangers,”’ the rich gentleman discovered he was a smart lad 

and took him into his own house. The boy was active, dirty, and pry- 
ing,”’—here the landlady paused, and cast an inquisitive look at the 
butter firkin,—* prying as need be ; and that same prying, I have ob- 
served, Ma‘am, lets people into a deal of news. He was about fifteen 
when his patron (as they called him) died; and I never could find out 
what led to it first, (for everything must have a beginning,) but he 
became quite the widow's factotum. He was an ugly, pale-faced chap, 
too, for all he is called such a pretty man now ;—sometimes acting 
as footboy, sometimes as clerk—sometimes as one thing, sometimes 
as another—she would snub him, and sneer him, and he would bear 
it all with such humility. I have heard it was only a word and a blow 
with her, (some of your beautiful women are very spiteful!) but be it 
what it would, Willy bore it all, bowing and bowing—yet it seemed to 
more than one, that he was gaining influence over the lady, and that by 
the most servile tricks you can imagine. It was strange enough that 
this woman when a wife, was heedlessly, thoughtlessly extravagant, but 
when she became a widow she was a thousand times more thrifty than 
the old gentleman had been, hunting after brass as if it had been gold, 
and adding farthings to shillings, and shillings to pounds, as if her life 
depended on accumulating. I heard a person say, who was fond of 
tracing things to their origin, that she only spent money when she did 
not consider it her own, but that when the old man’s property became 
hers, then she manifested her real disposition. Above all things, she 
speculated on an immense dairy farm ; her mornings were employed in 
looking after cows, her evenings in calculating her gains; and about 
this same farm did Willy unceasingy busy himself—he was up with the 
lark, and away after the boys to see that the cows were early in the byre, 
then he would go peeping to ascertain the quantity of milk, then pry into 
the churns to see how the butter was rising, and finally euperintend the 
tubbing of that very butter! That is not all,”’ continued Mrs. Jones, 
her rubicund countenance glowing with a deeper tint as she proceeded— 
“ T assure you it became a saying, whenever anything of light weight 
appeared in our market, ‘ that it was packed by the Widow’s Willy.’ 
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Many and many atime have I seen him astride a butter firkin—his 
keen grey eyes wandering from tub to tub; aye, more—I have known him 
eat his bit of cheese, and drink half a pint of cwrrw in the market-place 
sooner than leave his precious cargo to the carman’s care! Yet he could 
not touch my sherry, forsooth !’’—The landlady paused in her ire. Had 
I, been a man, I would have ordered a pint, or bottle, or whatever is 
customary of that same sherry, forthwith, to perfect the restoration of 
her temper, which was, nevertheless, tolerably equalized by being per- 
mitted to abuse a fortunate neighbour. 

“ The widow, Ma’am,”’ she continued, “‘ had many, I may say noble, 
offers of marriage—but all in vain. She said No, no, no, to them all; 
and always walked into her pew in the church at Denbigh with what I 
should fancy the air of a duchess—Willy treading in her footsteps, creep- 
ing humby behind, carrying her prayer-book. There were not wanting 
those who said Willy was likely to wed the widow; but then it was 
thought, if he had any idea of that kind, he would have begun to hold up 
his head in the world; but no, Willy’s head poked more than ever, and 
his mistress snubbed quite as much ; and some were silly enough to pity 
him, and when they hinted as much to the boy, he only laughed a low 
muttering laugh, which sounded more like scorn than sympathy. 

“ The widow and her Willy lived on this sort of life for many a day— 
and people had almost forgotten to talk about them. She continued to 
amass wealth, and he to. look after the butter-firkins and carry her 
prayer-book—until, behold! ,the widow fell ill. She grew worse and 
worse, worse and worse, but it was not until two days before she died 
that any change became apparent in Willy’s manner. He had gone 
ahout with his eyes as usual, until, as I said before, the second day be- 
fure her death ; when suddenly he made his appearance at his mistress’s 
chamber door, crept stealthily to her bedside, and, taking her hand, 
inquired how she did. Ea! but the nurse stared, and from that time 
till the hour she died he never left her room. The nurse said that once 
or twice she was on the point of asking him what he did there, but his 
grey eye twinkled on her, just as an icicle twinkles in a moonbeam ; 
and she had not the power to speak. The widow died at one; and at 
two—was not Willy a great man !—if he did not command no one ever 
did: of all things in the world, Ma’am, I have observed that ordering 
néeds no practice—people fall into it so naturally, and he lorded it like 
a born lord. The moment his back was turned, one said ‘I won’t'do 
so,’ and another swore ‘I won’t do so;’ but yet those who swore the 
loudest obeyed the most quickly—when his eye was on them: and to 
be sure good right they had— Willy had been the widow's husband for 
four years !”°— 

r; How very strange !’’ I exclaimed. 

“ Ea, sure! so it was,” said Mrs. Jones, “ very strange indeed—for 
she was her own mistress. But the minister who married them had an 
income for life to keep the secret—and the funeral was the grandest 
ever remembered in Denbigh Church ; though they did say that Willy 
agreed with the undertaker to take the silver plates off the coffin, when 
it was lowered in the vault, to save expense—though, God knows, he 
was heedless enough of that in other matters;—to be sure it was to 
serve an end.” 

** What end, Mrs, Jones ?”” 

‘To be a gentleman, to be sure,” laughed the landlady. “No hard 
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thing, I fancy, with seventy or eighty thousand pounds to back the de- 
sire. Didn’t I see, with my own eyes, Lord Flanberris eye him from 
head to foot the Sunday before the widow’s death, as if he was a poison- 
ous animal—and the next Sunday didn’t he smile at him ; a cold, faint 
emile (for his claim on all her wealth was not believed at first),—and 
the next Sabbath his Lordship bowed—the next shook hands—and the 
next—absolutely drove him home in his own carriage to dinner! To 
be sure, he has four unmarried daughters,” added Mrs. Jones ; “and 
none of them much to look at.” 

* What a strange history !” said I. 

“ We poor creatures,”’ quoth the landlady, “ who live by our civility, 
might be forgiven for bowing low to this man, though we despise him— 
but we have our bread to earn, and such as him expect ten times the 
attention of your real gentlefolk ; but since he has got into Parliament 
he carries it all before him in this part of the world—and I hear that all 
his odd prying ways are called eccentricities. However, it will be long 
before I am as civil to him as I have been. Sherry, indeed !—Many 
and many a month he drank nothing but buttermilk.” 

The rain had ceased, the gentlemen returned from fishing ; when 
suddenly, the chariot which carried this man of changed fortunes away 
from the hostelrie appeared on the return. 

“ Ea, sure !” exeletihed the landlady, “I thought he was going to 
town; but, I warrant me, he only went to pay a visit some five miles 
on!” 

Such is the power of wealth, that the landlady forgot her resolution. 
Again the ostler and Grizzy were summoned—and again did Grizzy, 
consistent only because she had never been tempted to the contrary,— 


grumble at the fuss made by her mistress on account of the “ Widow’s 
Willy.” 








SONG, 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ CORN*LAW RHYMRS.’’ 


Sceep, sleep, my love! thy gentle bard 

Shall wake, his fever'd maid to guard: 
The moon in heav'n rides high, 

The dim stars through thy curtains peep, 

While thou, poor sufferer, triest to sleep, 
They hear thy feeble sigh. 


She sleeps ! but pain, though baffled, streaks 
With intermitting flush her cheeks, 
And haunts her troubled dream : 
Yet shalt thou wake to health, my love, 
And seek again the blue-bell'd grove, 
And music-haunted stream. 
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Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them."— Twelfth Night. 
“ Great let me call him, for he conquered me.” — Revenge. 


Amone the popular errors most difficult to eradicate, there is not one 
more perversely and obstinately retained than the notion that greatness 
is a positive and substantial quality. Those who have long believed 
themselves in possession of it cannot conceive that it is not inherent in 
their persons, or that they are not veritably of the small number “ gués 
meliore luto finxit precordia Titan ;”? which, for the benefit of the 
country gentlemen, may be translated “the china ware of heaven’s 
creation.” They, also, who by a caprice of fortune wake some fine 
morning and find themselves suddenly great, necessarily fancy that the 
change which has taken place is in eckatoes, and not in externals, 
which, to every appearance, go on pretty much as they did in all the 
foregone yesterdays ; or rather, peep the greater number of them 
have no apprehension whatever of change in anything; conceiving that 
the whole is a mere development of a long latent quality, like that which 
turns a chrysalis into a butterfly; and they are ready to exclaim, “ Or 
do I dream ? or have I dreamed till now? Upon my life I am a lord 
indeed, and not a tinker, nor Christopher Sly.” As for those who have 
not greatness, they are so dazzled by its aspect, that they see nothing 
but the halo with which it is surrounded ; and all that they know of the 
matter is, that it is, in some way or other, a representative of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, and to be venerated accordingly. To such, therefore, be 
it known, that greatness is not rank nor station (absolutely and per se) ; 
neither is it wealth, as the wise men of the East opine. It is not the 
having written a pamphlet ; nay, nor even the having compiled a whole 
quarto volume ; nor having painted a great picture (namely, a picture 
geometrically great). It is not the having gone up in a great balloon, 
manufactured a great play, nor, as Sheridan happily expressed it, im- 
ported a great opera. It is not the having, with the assistance of the 
reporters, spoken a three-column speech at a public dinner, nor failed 
for a million. Any, or all these things may have happened to very great 
people, and may even have been the occasional cause of their greatness ; 
but they are not its essence. Greatness is simply a relation of space, 
and arises immediately out of a juxtaposition to the little. This it 
is that has given rise to the notion of a republic of letters; be- 
cause, in that body, all are presumed to be so equal, that there cannot be 
& primus inter pares amongst them. It is only when individualized, 
and mixed up with the crowd of the little non-literary people, that 
they become great; the greatest being often very poor personages in 
the eyes of the confraternity. Greatness, on whatever basis erected, is 
but the poor and simple Rt of those “ infinitely smalls” on whom the 
select few look down with such ineffable contempt—just as among the 
heathens, it is the worshipper who makes the god ; and this truth may 
serve to take the shine out of some people’s conceit, who imagine them- 
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selves to be (as the Miss Beauclercs have it) “ brown stout,’” because 
they live in a circle of those, who have less malt and hops in their very 
small constitutions, than themselves. 

That this is the right view of the case must be admitted by any one 
who will take the trouble of looking about him and thinking for him- 
self. Such a person must see greatness put on and put off, at every turn, 
like a garment, owing to the slightest changes in the environage of the 

rty. Look, for instance, reader, at that humble, fawning, cringing shop- 

eeper bowing out the lady to her handsome chariot at his door—there 
is not an atom of greatness in his whole composition! But see, he has 
turned back to cut a yard of crape for a grisette. What an easy, self- 
sustained familiarity be slided into his address! It is meant for gal- 
lantry and patronage, poor man ; it is only a sense of greatness induced 
in him magnetically by the littleness of his customer. Look, however, 
once more ; he has adjusted his hair and his cravat at the glass; there 
go the spurs to his boots, and the tuft of hair to his chin. He leaves 
the shop behind him, crosses Regent-street, Bond-street, St. James’s- 
street, and, lo! he has become a colonel of the British Legion, or haply 
one of the marrying Royal Highnesses from Germany, by the patent of 
every pot-boy and servant-maid who watches his transit. A knowledge 
of this bit of philosophy would be worth its weight in gold to those who 
delight in witnessing dethroned grandeur, or, to use their own expres- 
sion, in seeing pride get a fall. It would furnish them with the mate- 
rials of their gratification in places where, at present, they least suspect 
them. Thus, they would only have to watch for the Lord Mayor at 
Temple-bar, and behold his greatness scale from him, like Peter Schle- 
mil’s shadow, with the first breath of Westminster air. Or they might 
follow to his home the hero of their oyster club, who, in that society, is 
** wont to set the table in a roar,’ and burns up the whole tap-room 
with his effulgence (“‘ urit enim fulgore suo’’): as the hall-door opens, 
they will witness the greatness fade away from his whole person and 
demeanour, before the presence of the white serjeant standing in the 
entry. Then, there is the parish workhouse for them, with that truly 
t man, the overseer, in all his glory. How grand! how sre ep 

ut what on earth has come over the man? Is he ill? Ilas he seen 
a ghost? “ Just such a man, so pale, so woe-begone, drew Priam’s cur- 
tains, &c. &c. &c.”” No, “ ’tis no such thing;” it is only the squire 
from “* the Hall,’? who has dropped in to oversee the overseer, and to 
eclipse him in the apprehension of admiring paupers. A butler, again, 
is & very great man before the face of the pantry boy; his voice harsh 
and dictatorial, his gesture imperative ; and then, if thwarted in the 
career of his humour, “ Gad have mercy, how he swears !”” But what is 
such aman in the presence of his master !—how completely effaced ! 
There is no one, however, whose greatness comes and goes so frequently 
as a minister’s porter. He changes favour at every instant like a cha- 
meleon; but unlike a chameleon’s, the fainter the radiance of greatness 
in the candidate for admission, the brigMter is its glow in the rubicund 
face of “ the man wot denies hits master.”” How absolute the knave is, 
with his “ Not at home!” But wait fora moment, and stop your ears, 
while that footman thunders at the door: a plain, undistinguished per- 
sou enough is he who descends from the coroneted carriage ; but the 
greatness of the Cerberus of the leathern chair, like Bob Acres” cou- 
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rage,,oozes out of the palms of his hands; and he.is as suave.and as 
complying as a manager, with a pair of wax lights, bowing royalty, out 
of its box. Aer 

Now what makes and what mars the greatness in these several cases ? 
—evidently the concession or denial of the attribute in the estimate of 
the bystanders, thus brought.in contact with the subject ; and for this 
cause the city knight shrinks into a nobody by the side of him of the 
bloody hand ; and the rector of the parish is no cock, albeit on his. own 
dunghill; in the presence of my lord the Bishop: so, also, that most 
puissant prince, the Marquis of Carabus, shrinks in all his dimensions 
before the face of his Grace of Puddledock. , 

A great man, therefore, may be defined to intend any man who can 
persuade others to think him one. Witness the universal effect of 
arrogance and pretension throughout the wide world, and the success 
attendant on self-puffing—from the bulletins of a general, to the mural 
advertisements of a blacking-vender. Much therefore depends on the 
choice of a theatre to exhibit on. Claremont was as great an actor as 
John Kemble, when “ starring it”? in a provincial barn; and he who 
has been black-balled on the Stock Exchange, may become great in the 
Bank Rotunda ; while every bagman is a very Wellington to the Boots of 
a commercial inn, ‘‘ Jel brille au second,” as the poet sings; and 
the consequence is that a man’s greatness may be affected by that of 
his friends and acquaintance, exactly as an object at rest ap to re- 
trograde when viewed from a railway carriage at full speed. So, too, 
our acquaintance lose or acquire greatness, according to the changes in 
our own feelings ; and the man whom we thought a considerable personage 
** on Wednesday *» may dwindle into a nobody as we pass him on the 
Sabbath, in our Sunday suit. Just imagine a sheriff figged out for his 
first levee, and driving his new chariot through the city; and then judge 
of his altered estimate of the thousand and one Mrs. Grundys he encoun- 
ters on his passage. What lots of eminences he dethrones !—eminent 
cheesemongers, eminent dealers in dolls’ eyes, and eminent pin-makers, 
—every one of whom was, in his imagination, greatness personified, when 
the said sheriff was only a liveryman, and they were “ of the Common 
Council.’? Nay, he will scarcely return the salute of his own banker, 
unless indeed his account be overdrawn, or he has a large bill to discount 
on the next morning. 

One of the greatest men in the hierarchy of social estimation is the gen- 
tleman who lodges on the first floor—to his neighbour in “ the two pair 
backwards :” but how suddenly does he change favour, if, by some 
lucky accident, that neighbour becomes a housekeeper! “ Ubi lapsus, 
quid feci ?”” he might exclaim, with the Earl of Devon. He is neither 
poorer, nor sillier, nor worse dressed than before ; he frequents the same 
coffee-house, dines at the same ordinary ; but he has, nevertheless, 
** bid a long farewell to greatness ;’’ and it is much if the newly-qualified 
voter for a member of Parliament acknowledges his acquaintance. 

One of my amusements, on rainy afternoons, is to look back through 
the vista of years, and to summon before me the shades of those great 
people before whom, at some period of my life, 1 have bowed with an 
awe approaching to idolatry, but for whom I do not now feel quite so 
much reverence ; and as this review will illustrate the subject, and per- 
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haps amuse my readers at the same time, I shall proceed to inttoduce 
them to a few of the choicer specimens. 

The earliest very eminent person I can at present recall to my 
recollection was the mistress of a dame school, an armipotent per- 
sonage commissioned to lead me into the vestibule of the temple 
of learning by the d@ posteriort method. I really ** want words to 
express” the sensations of awe I felt on first beholding her amaz- 
ing grandeur, as she shone in the microscopic field of my infant 
intelligence. If the reader would approach to some distant notion of 
this redoubtable lady, and of my deference, let him turn to “ Hood’s 
Comic Annual,’ and ponder over the print bearing for its epigraph 
“ And Telemachus knew that he was in the presence of Minerva,” 
—Micromegas was less gigantic in the apprehension of Maupertuis *. 
The next great person that crossed my path in life was an oil-man, or, 
more technically, the keeper of an Ltalian warehouse, who was also 
clerk of the parish. Much was the respect I paid to his solemn into- 
nations, to his sonorous “ Amen,’’ but more to the black gown tufted 
with silk and velvet which decorated his person. Much also was I 
struck by the dignified condescension with which this arbiter elegan- 
tiarum of the vacant pews, or rather Meceenas of untenanted seats, 
ushered in the strange sermon-hunter, and, as Farquhar says, 
“ pocketed the simony.’? Truly he was a very great man, and might 
have passed muster with far more experienced observers than myself. 
Nearly on « line with him, however, stood his son: he was in truth a 
most gentlemanly-looking youth, as he stood at the church-door on Sun- 
days, while the bell was tolling, sporting his dancing-master’s bow, with 
the grace »” an Adonis, to the very first people of the parish; not to 
speak of the paste buckles which glittered in his shoes, and which, 

* putavi stultus 040» ’ simpleton-like, I took for diamonds, Oh, those 
paste-buckles ! ow my heart bowed its knee to them ! 

Once, and once only in my life was I ever truly great in my own ap- 
prehension. I was six years old at the time, and my fond grandmother 
had permitted me to choose a suit of clothes for myself. Being simple 
im my notions of attire, I selected a red coat, a white waistcoat, and a 
pair of black satin shorts, in which, with the addition of an old silk 
cocked hat, my hair powdered, and half-a-dozen gilt counters in my 
pocket, I peacocked it before the village children, to my own infinite 
gratification. Whether they took me for a great man also, or only fora 
great fool, the records of memory do not disclose ; but that I myself had 
no doubt on the subject, I perfectly recollect. Napoleon on his throne was 
modesty itself to me. Perhaps the reader will ask, in reference to the 
general hypothesis above set forth, who were the little persons that con- 
ferred greatness in this instance? and yet it seems clear enough that it 
was myself in my ordinary habiliments, looking on myself thus be- 
dizened—unless it were rather certain imaginary enviers of the finery in 
question, outwardly typified in the persons of every one I encountered : 
but let that pass. 

Shortly after the time here referred to, having put off this greatness, 
very literally “ like a Monmouth-street coat,” I bowed the knee to a 


-_—— — ~-—___ —— ee 


* Voltaire’s romance of Micromegas. Maupertuis was at the head of that expe- 
dition sent by Louis XV. to measure a degree near the Pole, which was introduced 
into Vol romance. 
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French cook,—the first “ my!conversation coped withal.”’ I cannot recall 
precisely whether it was his white night-cap, and gigantic knife, stuck 
dagger-wise in his apron-string, his excellent soup, or the im 
ance with which he issued, in foreign accents, his mandates to an host 
of obedient marmitons, that captivated my reverence; perhaps it was 
“ the Cecelia altogether ;’’—que sais-je? Far better founded was the 
idolatry I paid to the only person I remember to have preserved the old 
fashion of wearing laced clothes, He was, as may be supposed, an elderly 
personage, and was of a portly exterior, incased in a snuff-coloured suit 
of dittoes, garnished, as aforesaid, with gold-lace ; as was also the cha- 
am moitté de bras, moitié de téte, which kept company with a gold- 
veaded cane, on his occasional visits. Add to this, that he was the only 
one in those days who greeted my schoolboy hand with a whole golden 
guinea at a time, and wonder if you can, that “ i//e m? par esse deo,” 
videbatur,—that he was greater than the King in my estimate of sub- 
lunary grandeurs. Even to the present day, though I have witnessed 
the embroid@red glories of the French Institute, the laced splendour of 
a Parisian minister, and the still more gorgeous glittering of an English 
deputy-lieutenant of the county,—to say nothing of sundry Turks, (be- 
fore Turkey had revolutionized its wardrobe,) or of the late Mr. Kelly 
as the Seraskier in the ‘Siege of Belgrade,’—I still cannot divest my- 
self of the awe and veneration which association has attached to the 
memory of those snuff-coloured gold-laced dittoes and that golden 
guinea! Great, indeed, was Diana of the Ephesians! ! ! 

(By far the greatest man, however, that ever existed (you will readily 
credit the fact) was the head master of school, who, though a 
palpable blockhead, and, personally, no small quiz, yet, in virtue of a 
cauliflower wig, which (pardon the bull) rivalled the unrivalled peya 
Savpa of Dr. Parr, so celebrated in history, was the cynosure of our 
fourth-form eyes. I rather think all schoolmasters are, virtute officit, 
great ; but then they must never laugh, except at their own jokes; and 
they must flog with a forty-pedant-power of arm, or, by the lady, “ of 
familiarity will come contempt.’’ Busby, we are told, refused to pull off 
his hat to the King in the presence of his scholars, lest he should forfeit 
his greatness—a striking witness in favour of our hypothesis, and a me- 
morable example to all schoolmasters. The Doctor was, indeed, right ; 
for ** nature’s copy”’ of their greatness is not “ eterne ;’’ and I, for one, 
fairly outlived the deification of my Orbilius, 

Thenceforward I bowed the knee to nothing scholastic, until I was 
transferred from school to college, where indeed I lapsed into something 
very like polytheism. For the first week, the dean of the chapel was a 
tolerably well-constituted hero ; and for the first month the proctor was 
a regular-built Juggernaut. In my second year, | worshipped a certain 
under-graduate who kept a hunter, shirked hall and chapel, and, more- 
over, never capped the university authorities. In my third year, I re- 
verenced the two moderators with all my heart, all my soul, and all my 
strength. Concurrently With these devices of the heart, I paid much 
heathen homage to the senior wrangler of the year, and was at times 
more awe-stricken by an hat fellow-commoner, than, in these radical 
times, I care to mention. All these grandeurs, however, faded before 
the effects of time; and I could at length look the head of a college in 
z2 
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the face, though clothed in his scarlet robes. But this was no 

cure. On quitting the university for the inns of court, I did not the Jess 
think the benchers of the Temple very great men, and had even some 
reverence to spare for the crier of the Court of King’s Bench. 

On coming upon the town, and setting up for a man of wit and plea- 
sure, I also fell down and worshipped a very great personage in a small 
way, who had the impudence of the devil, kept a butt (I should rather 
have said that his butt kept him), and sported other people’s jokes to 
their face. That fellow knew everybody and everything ; intrigued with 
a woman of quality, or her waiting-maid ; fathered all the epigrams in 
the newspapers, talked of his friend Rogers, and called Mr. Moore 
“Tommy.” In this stage of life, too, I naturally got introduced behind 
the scenes, where I incontinently formed vast notions of the prompter, 
thought the stage-carpenter a personage, and was proud of a bow in the 
streets from Bradbury the clown. This lasted till I grew to know Kean, 
was on speaking terms with Macready, and idolized Venus in the avatar 
of Madame Vestris. Ultimately, however, I left the Protestant theatres 
for the Catholic opera; and from that moment, nothing English was 
great. Pasta was my one god, and Bellini was her prophet.* 

Since that period, my idolatry has been more miscellaneous, and not so 
well worthy of specific mention. Indeed, I think it not quite safe to come 
so near to the times in which we live, otherwise I could mention a few 
surviving great men, and also touch on some who condescend to think me 
great. I shall, therefore, drop my own personal experiences-here, and 
conclude with the enumeration of some of the unknown great, who are 
the property of particular classes and categories. Among these, I shall 
begin with the whipper-in of the House of Commons, who is indisput- 
ably a great man to the junior Lords of the Treasury, et id pecus 
omne. Then there is the usher of the black rod, who is great to 
libellous editors of newspapers, and venerable in the eyes of the very 
members themselves, when they want to sport magnanimous, and to 
back out of a scrape without showing too much of the white feather. 
Stage-managers are very great men—to actors of the second class ; while, 
in revenge, the stars are still greater personages to the stage-manager. 
But greater than either are the Mammona, the husband, or the lover 
(as the case may be) of the prima donna,—to all behind the coudisses of 
the opera, from Mons. Seguin, down to the dressers and the call-boys. 
Another great man is the deputy-licenser of plays, to all candidates for 
the fame of a successful playwright ; which is the more extraordinary, 
since by those who have experienced his power, he is usually thought a 
very little personage indeed. The Rothschilds are greater than great ; 
for they are great in the eyes of kings and ministers. They, who could 
bail the Emperor of Austria, or discount “all the Russias,”’ are not onl 
great themselves, but confer greatness, as kings cure the evil—by the 
mere touch ; and to be seen shaking hands merely with one of their clerks 
will draw down on you the worship of all the orange and pencil venders 
in’Change-alley. ‘The editors of journals are great in the apprehension 
of their contributors; and the writer of leading articles is great to a 





* In the hierarchy of this world, ought not the phrase to be reversed ; and Bel- 
lini be the god, and Pasta the prophet? This is a nice point ; but, on mature 


I rather prefer the reading as it stands in the text. 
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penny-a-liner, Publishers are gods to embryo authors ; and the hang- 
ing committee at Somerset-house are a pantheon (or a pandemonium 
rather) to exhibiting artists. The surgeon of a metropolitan hospital 
is, oh! how great, to the pupils,—and scarcely less so to the patients. 
Crockford is a great man to half the aristocracy, who are in his books ; 
and the penny pieman is a somebody to the lame beggar that sweeps 
the crossing. Mr. Sams is a great man when boxes are in great re- 
quest; and the showmen at Westminster Abbey are great to all admi- 
rers of tombs and wax-works. Lord A. is a great wit among lords; and 
Lords X., Y., and Z. are great lords among wits. All Londoners are 
great on their first arrival in a country town; and in villages, he who 
has received a letter franked by an M. P. is great for the next four-and- 
twenty hours! Greatness then is everywhere ;—and those who are 
ambitious of greatness and ‘‘ have souls above buttons,’ have only to 
choose their company ; while they who are oppressed by too humiliating 
a sense of their own inferiority may find relief by simply changing 
their quarters. The world is wide enough for us all; and abject indeed 
must be the wretch whose heart never expanded with the sense of his 
superiority tosomebody. Thus are all society joined together in one 
chain of dependence; and the frown which royalty bestows on the pre- 
mier, passes de proche en proche, through all grades in society, and is 
felt in the kick on the seat of honour which his valet applies to the 
shoeboy ; while half-a-guinea well-bestowed to the waiting-maid of the 
mistress of the chief clerk of the secretary to the secretary of the great 
man, may vibrate upwards, till it becomes the efficient cause of a vast 
financial measure, or of a war embracing half the world. 
I. 


ON A SNOWDROP SEEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “* CORN-LAW RHYMES.’’ 


Poor, trembling flower! how dismal are these vales, 
While o’er the moon the clouds of midnight fly, 
Like steeds in battle, and pursuing gales 
Bear winter's strength, like fate, along the sky! 
Lily of winter! daughter of the storm ! 
On, hide thy lovely whiteness from his ire ! 
For, strong to ruin, o'er thy lowly form 
Growls the harsh wrath of thy tremendous sire ! 
Emblem of beauteous sorrow! want, like thee, 
Awakes in tears, while heedless grandeur sleeps ; ty 
Toil trembles in the rags of misery, 
And in the desert of existence weeps : 
Like thee, wan flower of winter's soundless snows ! 
They dwell with frost, and hear the cold skies moan; . 
And when they die beneath the cloud of woes, 
Helpless they die, unpitied and unknown, 
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FIRST LOVE; OR, CONSTANCY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue assertion that “ What is everybody’s business is nobody’s,’’ is 
true enough; but the assertion that “ What is nobody’s business is 
everybody’s,” is still truer. Now, a love affair, for example, is, of all 
others, a thing apart—an enchanted dream, where “ common griefs and 
cares come not.’”’ It is like a matrimonial quarrel—never to be bene- 
fited by the interference of others: it is a sweet and subtle language, 
“that none understand but the speakers ;”’ and yet this fine and deli- 
cate spirit is most especially the object of public curiosity. It is often 
supposed before it exists: it is taken for granted, commented upon, con- 
tinued and ended, without the consent of the parties themselves ; though 
a casual observer might suppose that they were the most interested in 
the business. 

All love affairs excite the greatest possible attention; but never was 
so much attention bestowed as in the little town of Allerton, upon that 
progressing between Mr. Edward Rainsforth and Miss Emily Worthing- 
ton. They had been a charming couple from their birth—were called 
the little lovers from their cradle; and even when Edward was sent to 
school, his letter home once a quarter always contained his love to his 
little wife. Their course of true love seemed likely to run terribly 
smooth, their fathers having maintained a friendship as regular as their 
accounts. Mr, Worthington’s death, however, when Emily was just 
sixteen, led to the discovery that his affairs were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Rainsforth now proved himself a true friend ; he said 
little, but did everything. Out of his own pocket he secured a small 
annuity to the orphan girl, placed her in a respectable family, and asked 
her to dine every Sunday. With his full sanction, “ the little’ became 
“the young lovers ;”? and the town of Allerton, for the first time in its 
life, had not a fault to find with the conduct of one of its own inha- 
bitants. 

The two old friends were not destined to be long parted, and a few 
months saw Mr. Rainsforth carried to the same churchyard whither he 
had so recently followed the companion of his boyhood. A year passed 
away, and Edward announced his intention of (pray let us use the phrase 
appropriated to such occasions) becoming a votary of the saffron god. 
The whole town was touched by his constancy, and felt itself elevated 
into poetry by being the scene of such disinterested affection. But, for 
the first time in his life, Edward found there was another will to be con- 
sulted than his own. His trustees would not hear of his marrying till 
he was two-and-twenty, the time that his father’s will appointed for his 
coming of age. The rage and despair of the lover were only to be 
equalled by the rage and despair of the whole town of Allerton. Every 
body said that it was the cruellest thing in the world ; and some went 
80 far as to prophesy that Emily Worthington would die of a consump- 
tion before the time came of her lover’s majority. The trustees were 
declared to have no feeling, and the young people were universally pitied. 
The trustees would not abate one atom of their brief authority; they 
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had said that their ward ought to see a little of the world, and they were 
both of them men of their word. 

Accordingly, it was settled that Edward should go to London for the 
next three months, and see how he liked studying the law. He certainly 
did not like the prospect at all; and his only consolation was, that he 
should not leave his adored Emily exposed to the dissipations of Aller- 
ton. She had agreed to go and stay with an aunt, some forty miles 
distant, where there was not even a young curate in the neighbourhood. 
The town of Allerton was touched to the heart by the whole proceeding ; 
no one spoke of them but as that romantic and that devoted young 
couple, I own that I have known greater misfortunes in life than that 
a young gentleman and lady of twenty should have to wait a twelve- 
month before they were married ; but every person considers their own 
the worst that ever happened, and Edward and Emily were miserable to 
their hearts’ content. They exchanged locks of hair; and Emily gave 
him a portfolio, embroidered by herself, to hold the letters that she was 
to write. He saw her off first, under the care of an old servant, to the 
village where she was to stay. She waved her white handkerchief from 
the window as long as she could see her lover, and a little longer, and 
then sank back in a flood of “ falling pearl, which men call tears,” 

Edward was as wretched, and he was also exceedingly uncomfortable, 
which helps wretchedness on very much. It was a thorough wet day— 
all his things were packed up—for he himself was to start in the after- 
noon when the mail passed through—and never was young gentleman 
more utterly at a loss what to do with himself. In such a case an affair 
of the heart is a great resource; and young Rainsforth got upon the 
coach-box looking quite unhappy enough to satisfy the people of Allerton. 
It must be owned that he and the weather equally brightened up in the 
course of a couple of stages. To be sure, a cigar has a gift of placidity 
peculiarly its own. If IT were a woman I should insist upon my lover’s 
smoking: if not of much consequence before, it will be an invaluable 
qualification after, the happiest day of one’s life. ; 

In these days roads have no ieatetrere—thiy might exclaim, with 
the knife-grinder, “ Story! Lord bless you, I have none to tell !”— 
we will therefore take our hero after he was four days in London. He 
is happy in a lover’s good conscience, for that very morning he had 
written a long letter to his beloved Emily—the three first days having 
been “ like a teetotum all in a twirl,”? he had been forced to neglect 
that duty so sweet and so indispensable to an absent lover. He had, 
however, found time to become quite domesticated in Mr. Alford’s family. 
Mr. Alford was of the first eminence in his profession, and had two or 
three other young men under his charge; but it was soon evident that 
Edward was a first-rate favourite with the mother and two daughters at 
all events. They were fine-looking girls, and who unders how to 
look their best. They were well dressed, and it is wonderful how much 
the hair “ done to a turn,” ribands which make a complexion, and an 
exquisite chaussure, set off a young woman. Laura taught him to 
waltz, and Julia began to sing duets with him. Now, these are dan- 
gerous employments for a youth of one-and-twenty. The heart turns 
round, as well as the head sometimes, in a sauteuse, and then it is diffi- 
cult to ask these tender questions = yy amy to duets, such as “ Tell 
me, my heart, why wildly beating ?” ‘‘ Canst thou teach me to forget?” 
&c., without some emotion. 
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A week passed’by, and the general postman’s knock, bringing with 
it letters from his trustee, who, as an item in his accounts, mentioned 
that he had just heard that Miss Emily Worthington was quite well, put 
him in mind that he had not heard from her himself. Oh! how ill-used 
he felt; he had some thoughts of writing to overwhelm her with re- 

roaches for her neglect; but, on second thoughts, he resolved to treat 

er with silent disdain. To be sure, such a method of showing his con- 
tempt took less time and trouble than writing four pages to express it 
would have done. That evening he was a little out of spirits, but 
Julia showed so much gentle sympathy with his sadness, and Laura 
rallied him so pleasantly upon it, that they pursued the subject long 
after there was any occasion for it. The week became weeks—there 
was not a drawback to the enjoyment of the trio, excepting now-and then 
“some old friends of papa, to whom we must be civil; not,’’ said 
Laura, “ but that I would put up with one and all, excepting that odious 
Sir John Belmore.” 

Edward had been in town two months and a fortnight, when one 
evening Julia—they had been singing “‘ Meet me by moonlight alone ”’ 
—asked him to breakfast with them. ‘I have,’’ said she, “ some com- 
missions, and papa will trust me with you. He breakfasted, and at- 
tended the blue-eyed Julia to Swan and Edgar’s. ‘‘ Now I have some 
conscience !”’ exclaimed she, with one of her own sweet languid smiles. 
Julia had an especially charming smile—it so flattered the person to 
whom it was addressed. It was that sort of smile which it is impossible 
to help taking as a personal compliment. “I have a little world of 
shoppimg to do—bargains to buy—netting silks to choose; and you 
will never have patience to wait. Leave me here for an hour, and then 
come back—now be punctual. Let me look at your watch—ah! it is 
justeleven. Good bye, I shall expect you exactly at twelve.’ 

She turned into the shop with a most becoming blush, so pretty, 
that Edward had half a mind to have followed her in, and quoted 
Moore’s lines— 


** Oh! let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air that’s breathed by thee ;” 


but a man has a natural antipathy to shopping, and even the attrac- 
tion of a blush, and a blush especially of that attractive sort, one on your 
own account—even that was lost in the formidable array of ribands, 
silks, and bargains— 
* Bought because they may be wanted, 
Wanted because they may be had.” 

Accordingly, he lounged into his club, and the hour was almost gone 
before he arrived at Swan and Edgar’s. Julia told him she had waited, 
and he thought—What a sweet temper she must have not to show the 
least symptom of dissatisfaction! on the contrary, her blue eyes were 
even softer than usual. By the time they arrived at her father’s door 
he had also arrived at the agreeable conclusion, that he could do no 
wrong. They parted hastily, for he had a tiresome business appoint- 
ment; however, they were to meet in the evening, and a thousand little 
aa? things which he intended to say occupied him till the end of his 
wa . 

_ When the evening came, and after a toilette of that particular atten- 
tion which in nine cases out of ten one finds leisure to bestow on oneself, 
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he arrived at Mr. Alford’s house. The first object. that caught-his at- 
tention was Laura looking, as the Americans say, “ dreadful beautiful.’’ 
She had on a pink dress direct from Paris, that flung around its own 
atmosphere de rose, and nothing could be more finished than her whole 
ensemble. Not that Edward noted the exquisite perfection of all the 
feminine and Parisian items which completed her attire, but he was 
struck by the general effect. He soon found himself, he scarcely knew 
how, quite devoted to her; and his vanity was flattered, for she was the 
belle of the evening. 

It is amazing how much our admiration takes its tone from the admi- 
ration of others; and when to that is added an obvious admiration of 
ourselves, the charm is irresistible. ‘‘ Be sure,’ said Laura, in that 
low, confidential whisper, which implies that only to one could it be 
addressed, “‘ if you see me bored by that weariful Sir John Belmore, to 
come and make me waltz. Really, papa’s old friends make me quite 
undutiful!’? There was a smile accompanying the words which seemed 
to say, that it was not only to avoid Sir John that she desired to dance 
with himeelf. 

The evening went off most brilliantly ; and Edward went home with 
the full intention of throwing himself at the fascinating, Laura’s feet the 
following morning; and, what is much more, he got up with the same 
resolution. He hurried to Harley-street, and—how propitious the fates 
are sometimes!—found the dame de ses pensées alone. An offer is 
certainly a desperate act. The cavalier— 

** Longs to speak, and yet shrinks back, 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment.” 

Edward certainly felt as little fear as a gentleman well could do, 
under the circumstances. He, therefore, lost no time in telling Miss 
Alford, that his happiness was in her hands. She received the intelli- 
gence with a very pretty look of surprise. 

** Really,’’ exclaimed she, “‘ I never thought of you but as a friend ; 
and last night I accepted Sir John Belmore! As that is his cabriolet, 
I must go down to the library to receive him; we should be so inter- 
rupted here with morning visiters !”” 

She disappeared, and at that moment Edward heard Julia’s voice 
singing on the stairs. It was the last duet that they had sang together. 

“Who shall school the heart's affection? 
Who shall banish its regret ? 
If you blame my deep dejection, 
each, oh, teach me to forget !” 

She entered, looking very pretty, but pale. “ Ah,” thought Edward, 
* she is vexed that I allowed myself to be so engrossed by her sister last 
night.” 

cs So you are alone,” exclaimed she. “I have such a piece of news 
to tell you! Laura is going to be married to Sir John Belmore. How 
can she marry a man she positively despises ?”’ 

** It is very heartless,” replied Edward, with great emphasis. 

“ Nay,” replied Julia, “ but Laura could not live without gaicty, 
Moreover, she is ambitious. I cannot pretend to judge for her; we 
never had a taste in common.” 

** You,’’ said Edward, “ would not have so thrown yourself away !’’ 
“ Ah! no,” answered she, looking. down, “ the heart is my. world.” 














And Edward thought he had never seen anything 80 lovely as the deep 
blue eyes that now looked up full of tears. 
“ Ah, too convincing, so ses dear, 
In woman's eye, th’ unanswerable tear.” | 

Whither Edward might have floated on the tears of the “ dove-eyed 
Julia”? must remain a question ; for at that moment—a most unusual 
occurrence in a morning—Mr. Alford came into his own drawing-room, 

“ So, Madam,” he exclaimed in a voice almost inarticulate from 
anger, “I know it all. You were married to Captain Dacre yesterday ; 
and you, Sir,” turning to Edward, “ made yourself a party to the 
shameful deception.” 

“ No,” interrupted Julia; “ Mr. Rainsforth believed me to be in 
Swan and Edgar’s shop the whole time. The fact was, I only passed 
through it.” 

Edward stood aghast. So the lady, instead of silks and ribands, was 
buying, perhaps, the dearest bargain of her life. A few moments con- 
vinced him that he was de trop; and he left the father storming, and 
the daughter in hysterics. 

On his arrival at his lodgings, he found a letter from his*yuardians, 
in which he found the following entered among other items :—“ Miss 
Emily Worthington has been ill, but is now recovering.” Edward 
cared, at this moment, very little about the health or sickness of any 
woman in the world. Indeed, he rather thought Emily’s illness was a 
judgment upon her. If she had answered his letter, he would have been 
saved all his recent mortification. He decided on abjuring the flattering 
and fickle sex for ever, and turned to his desk to look over some ac- 
counts to which he was referred by his guardians. While tossing the 
yapers about, half-listless, half-fretful, what should catch his eye but a 
letter with the seal not broken! He started from his seat in conster- 
nation. Why, it was his own epistle to Miss Worthington! No wonder 
that she had not written ; she did not even know his address. All the hor- 
rors of his conduct now stared him full in the face. Poor, dear, deserted 
Emily, what must her feelings have been!—He could not bear to think 
of them. He snatched up a pen, wrote to his guardians, declaring that 
the illness of his beloved Emily would, if they did not yield, induce him 
to take any measure, however desperate; and that he insisted on being 
allowed permission to visit her. Nothing but his own eyes could satisfy 
him of her actual recovery. He also wrote to Emily, enclosed the truant 
letter, and the following day set off for Allerton. 

In the meantime what had become of the fair disconsolate? Emily 
had certainly quite fulfilled her duty of being miserable enough in the 
first instance. Nothing could be duller than the little village to which 
was consigned the Ariadne of Allerton. Day after day she roamed— 
not along the beach, but along the fields towards the post-office, for the 
letter which, like the breeze in Lord Byron’s calm, “ came not.”’ A fort- 
night elapsed, when one morning, as she was crossing the grounds of a 
fine but deserted place in the neighbourhood, she was so much struck by 
the beauty of some pink May, that she stopped to gather it ;—alas! like 
most other pleasures, it was out of her reach. Suddenly, a very elegant 
looking young man emerged from one of the winding paths, and insisted 
on gathering it for her. The flowers were so beautiful, when gathered, 
that it was impossible not to say something in their praise, and flowers 
lead to many other subjects. Emily discovered that she was talking to 
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the proprietor of the place, Lord Elmsley—and, of course, apologised 
for her intrusion. He equally, of course, declared that his grounds were 
only too happy in having so fair a guest. 

Next they met by chance again, and, at last, the only thing that made 
Emily relapse into her former languor was—a wet day; for then there 
was no chance of seeing Lord Elmsley. The weather, however, was, 
generally speaking, delightful—and they met, and talked about Lord 
Byron—nay, read him together ;—and Lord Elmsley confessed that he 
had never understood his beauties before. They talked also of the 
heartlessness of the world ; and the delights of solitude in a way that 
would have charmed Zimmerman. One morning, however, brought 
Lord Elmsley a letter. It was from his uncle, short and sweet, and 
ran thus :— 

“ My dear George, 

“ Miss Smith’s guardians have at last listened to reason—and allow 
that your rank is fairly worth her gold. Come up, therefore, as soon as 
you can and preserve your interest with the lady. What a lucky fellow 
you are to have fine eyes—for they have carried the prize for you! How- 
ever, as women are inconstant commodities at the best, I advise you to 
lose no time in securing the heiress. 

' * Your affectionate uncle, 
“ k..”” 

*€ Tell them,”’ said the Earl, “‘to order post-horses immediately. | 
must be off to London in the course of half an hour.” 

During this half hour he dispatched his luncheon, and,—for Lord 
Elmsley was a perfectly well-bred man,—dispatched the following note 
to Miss Worthington, whom he was to have met that morning to show 
her the remains of the heronry :— 

“My dear Miss Worthington, 

“‘Hurried as I am I do not forget to return the volume of Lord 
Byron you so obligingly lent me. How I envy you the power of re- 
maining in the country this delightful season—while I am forced to 
immure myself in hurried and noisy London. Allow me to offer the 
best compliments of * Your devoted servant, 

“ ELMSLEY,”” 

No wonder that Emily tore the note which she received with smiles 
and blushes into twenty pects and did not get up to breakfast the 
next day. The next week she had a bad cold, and was seated in a 
most disconsolate-looking attitude and shawl, when a letter was brought 
in. It contained the first epistle of Edward’s, and the following words 
in the envelope :-— 

“© My adored Emily, 

“You may forgive me—TI cannot forgive myself. Only imagine 
that the inclosed letter has by some strange chance remained in my 
desk, and I never discovered the error till this morning. You would 
pardon me if you knew all I have suffered. How I have reproached 
you! I hope to see you to-morrow, for I cannot rest till I hear from 
your own lips that you have forgiven 

* Your faithful and unhappy 
“ EDWARD,” 

That very morning Emily left off her shawl, and discovered that a 

walk would do her good. The lovers met the next day, each looking 
a little pale—which each set down to their own account. Emily re- 
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turned to Allerton, and the town was touched to the very heart by a 
constancy that had stood such a test. 

“ Three months’ absence,” as an old lady observed, “is a terrible 
trial.” The guardians thought so too—and the marriage of Emily Wor- 
thington to Edward Rainsforth soon completed the satistaction of the 
town of Allerton. During the bridal trip, the young couple were one 
wet day at an inn looking over a newspaper together, and there they 
saw—the marriage of Miss Smith with the Earl of Elmsley—and of 
Miss Alford with Sir John Belmore. I never heard that the readers 
made either of them any remark as they read. They returned to Aller- 
ton, lived very happily, and were always held up as touching instances 
of first love and constancy—in the 19th century. 


L. E. L. 











THE ABSENT. 


Tis midnight deep, I came but now 
From the bright air of lighted halls ; 
And while I hold my aching brow, 
I gaze upon my dim-lit walls: 
And feeling here that I am free 
To wear the look that suits my mood, 
And let my thoughts flow back to thee, 
I bless my humble solitude ; 
And bidding all thoughts else begone, 
I muse upon thy love alone. 


Yet was the music sweet to-night, 
And fragrant spices filled the air ; 
And flowers were drooping in the light, 
And lovely women wandered there : 
And fruits and wines with lavish waste 
Were on the marble tables piled : 
And all that tempts the eye and taste, 
And sets the haggard pulses wild ; 
And wins from care, and deadens sadness, 
Were there—but yet I felt no gladness! 


I thought of thee,—I thought of thee ! 

Each cunning change the music played, 
Each fragrant breath that stole to me, 

My wandering thought more truant made ; 
The lovely women passed me by, 

The wit fell powerless in my ear ; 
I looked on all with vacant eye, 

I did not see—I did not hear. 


The skilled musician’s master-tone 
Was sweet—thy voice were sweeter far ; 
They were soft eyes the lamps shone on,— 
The eyes I worship gentler are : 
The halls were b e mirrors tall , 
With silver lamps, and costly wine,— 
I only thought how poor was all 
To one low tone from lips like thine- 
I only felt how well forgot 
Were earth's best joys— Where thou wer’t not! 


SLINGSBY. 
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‘ LIBERTINO GENUCHI. 


Venice, “ the City of the Bridges,” and also Naples (by nature the most 
favoured portion of fair Italy), have been so celebrated by the effusions of 
the poet, the novelist, and the historian, that they now vie in interest and 
attraction with imperial Rome herself. Indeed, every town—every lake— 
every mountain—every relique of ancient splendour, and object of modern 
curiosity, from Milan to Naples, are as familiar to the travellers of other 
nations as their own. It is a beaten tract, and has been explored minutely 
and successfully. But there is another city to vie with them in splendour— 
less known—less frequented—but affording as fertile a theme for —as 
rich —as wild—as original a field for romance. Why has the triple-walled 
Genoa—forming with her palaces, and their porticos, and peristyles of rare 
and variegated marbles, the finest amphitheatre art ever accomplished— 
why has she remained so long in historic obscurity, dipping unnoticed her 
noble front into the azure bosom of the Mediterranean, and backed by her 
richly-wooded hills? The “ Strada Nova” of that ancient republic defies 
the world in competition. Built originally by slaves, and with her wealth 
and power consisting but in commerce, yet is she worthy the reception of the 
first court in Europe. To immortalize Venice, the romantic incidents of all 
Italy herself have been concentrated, and put in requisition—Genoa is 
known but by the Chart and Gazetteer, save to the comparatively few whose 
taste has led them to explore her beauties. 

Speaking, perhaps, the vilest dialect of the Italian language, yet there is 
something bold and interesting in the putois of the Genoese. Their habits 
and manners, although in the outline the same as those of other Italian 
states, are tinctured with the characteristics of the French ; and there exists 
among them a gaité de ceur not to be found in Southern Italy. Their 
amusements also, like their government and laws, assimilate to those of the 
only conquerors their gates were opened to, and that not from the victory of 
open warfare, but from treachery and famine. (We speak but of the period 
previous to the re-establishment of the Piedmontese authorities, when Genoa 
was under the easy yoke of France). It is our intention to make this un- 
rivalled city the scene of many a story, the ground-works for which are to 
be found in its own archives; but, on the present occasion, we shall move 
onwards by the borders of the sea, until we branch off to Chiaveri, twenty- 
four miles distant from Genoa, where were enacted the interesting but 
appalling scenes which, on the authority of living witnesses, we now portray, 
if not with a florid, at least with a faithful pencil. 

Chiaveri, like Genoa, is situated on the declivity of a mountain. It isa 
provincial town of some importance, and has an executive government of its 
own. The chief inhabitants are, for the most part, owners and occupiers of 
the lands, mountains, and productive forests in the immediate district; and 
they live contentedly on the annual proceeds of their vines, olives, chestnuts, 
figs, pears, and Indian corn, and of the various other produce of that rich 
and fertile soil—laying by, with a prudent foresight, a part of each year's 
profits as a patrimony for their children. 

At the period of which we speak, no two families were held in higher esti- 
mation than those of Mazza and Genuchi. Thirty years only have gone 
their course, and, with one solitary miserable exception, they are swept me 
the face of the earth: such are the effects of Italian jealousy and revenge ! 

As we are unwilling that the thread of our narrative should be broken 
when once we have begun to spin it out, we will give a brief sketch of the 
dramatis persone who took a part in it. 

Pietro mar who was a widower, had two sons, Joanni and Libertino. 
Andrea Mazza, three sons, and a daughter, then in her fourteenth year. 
The characters of the sons of Genuchi formed a singular contrast, Joanni 
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was an Italian Orson, rough both in exterior and manners. He gained a 
considerable influence and power over all around him, more particularly over 
his brother, but it was a.superiority foreed rather than granted willingly: he 
sought for occupation in the hardier pursuits of man. If any injury was in- 
flicted upon any of his townsmen, he was the ready redresser ; nor did he 
cease his efforts, even to the risking his life, until he had procured ample 
satisfaction. Ifa wolf appeared in the neighbourhood (not unfrequently the 
case), destroying the flocks and herds without, or entering the town and 
making havoc upon the lives of its inhabitants within, Joanni singly would 
seek the ruthless devastator, while others dared not its destruction even in a 
body ; and not unusually did he return, after nights and days passed amongst 
the mountains, with the bleeding trunk of the lifeless beast—a trophy of his 
success and valour. Yet, although his courage was so undoubted, and he 
had never once been known to espouse an unjust cause, Joanni was an 
object of fear, rather than of admiration. Not so his brother Libertino; he 
was beloved by every one that knew him; he was mild, placid, and amiable, 
yet manly, and excelling in every manly exercise; the chief dancer at the 
village f@tes, and the best songster in Chiaveri. No wonder, then, he ob- 
tained the admiration of the women, or that he had possessed himself of the 
early affections of Catarina Mazza. 

The brothers of Catarina were his constant companions—the friends of 
his youth, and of his ripening maturity; Catarina, the beloved of his heart— 
his early, first, and only love. Catarina was the belle of Chiaveri, and, 
although many envied, none disputed Libertino’s claim to her affections. 
It has already been stated that she was but fourteen; but, in the precocity 
of an Italian climate, a girl of that age is considered marriageable : at 
thirty, woman bears there the stamp and marks of infirmity. The effemi- 
nate life of Libertino (as his brother styled it) gave Joanni the greatest cause 
to regret, and it was frequently a subject for his animadversion and remark. 

“Why,” would he often say, “ will you not follow me? I live a life of 
ever-varying amusement and profit. While I range the mountains, and 
inure myself to hardship, which, in these perilous times, no one can say how 
soon I may put to the test, you spend your hours idly, at the wine-press, or 
by a girl's elbow. Libertino, I can make nothing of you; you will be a 
drone—a spiritless, senseless drone—for the rest of your existence.” 

Libertino would listen with the deference of a younger brother, whose 
heart confessed the vy ne | of him who lectured him; but the domestic 
quiet of his home, the cheerful fireside of Andrea Mazza, and the affectionate 
weleome of his daughter Catarina, were enjoyments he could not relinquish 
or abandon willingly even for a day. 

Great events seldom seem to preponderate in the destiny of man, but the 
small, and apparently insignificant, accidents and occurrences of the day are 
often, in their result,-pregnant with the greatest consequences. Libertino’s 
character had taken its tone from the even tenour of his life. There were 
but few points on which it was pregnable, and on one of them it was destined 
that he should be assailed to his destruction. 

Amidst the influx of foreigners who resorted to Genoa, after its possession 
hy the French, there were many who appeared there for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the commodities of its trade, the leading articles of which are gold 
and silver tissue, damasks, and velvet; and a house of the first consideration 
in Paris had sent an agent there in the person of Francois Mallet, a young 
and accomplished Frenchman, who made friends wherever he went by his 
liveliness, talent, and good humour. He had for some time remained among 
the Genoese, procuring the most choice of their merchandise, and gaining 
the hearts of their daughters. On a casual visit to Siestri di Cevanto, 
Francois for the first time caught sight of the lovely and expressive features 
of Catarina Mazza, who, with Libertino, had gone from Chiaveri, a distance 
of four miles, either to join the holy procession of the Féte de Dieu, or more: 
probably to enjoy a ¢éte-d-iéte morning with her beloved. Francois was a 
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true Frenchman: he was gallant and persevering. Like Cmsar, ‘ veni, 
vidi, vici,’ had hitherto been his fortune; yo had no sooner seen 
Catarina than he resolved on making her acquaintance, and, if possible, on 
discovering her place of residence. To effect this, he foresaw he must intro- 
duce himself to her companion, although something whispered to him that 
the couple were betrothed. There is seldom a possibility of mistaking that 
a Love assumes a thousand disguises, but he is a bad masquerader: 

e betrays himself to every looker-on. Francois neared the objects of his 

ursuit in the crowd; and, under the plea of being a Ss to the 
anguage, but to the customs of the country—he soon en into familiar 
conversation with the unsuspecting Libertino. 

Few there are who can repel the advances, or withstand the captivatin 
manners of an accomplished young Frenchman. Many a John Bull, fill 
with ancient and patriotic prejudices, attends unwillingly his curious wife 
and roving-loving daughters to the Continent, determining to detest ever 
native—simply and abstractedly because he is a Frenchman—whose asperi- 
ties wear off, and whose prejudices are cast off, long ere he again revisits 
his native shore. An Italian, both in manners and ideas, harmonizes more 
nearly with a Frenchman, and has less of previous distaste to overcome, 
Francois made himself most agreeable—his remarks on the scene before 
them abounded with wit, and excited laughter—Catarina was pleased with 
him, Libertino declared him a good fellow, and he received and accepted 
willingly an invitation to return with them to Chiaveri. Francois now 
became the shadow of Libertino, and soon the repository ‘of his inmost 
thoughts—in personal ane he was far below his Italian friend—in 
acquirement and general knowledge by far his superior. From week to week 
his return to Genoa was delayed, much to the delight of those who felt 
enjoyment in his society—a dull evening was now unknown—round the 
supper table, laden with dried peaches, figs, pears, and Italian cheese, with 
the vin du pays, and the sweeter Muscatelle, the lively charade passed with 
redoubled vigour. The Perregordino and the more exclusive Lucendrina— 
these, and many others of the Italian dances, were replaced by the light 
quadrille, but Catarina still remained the constant partner of Libertino, 

Joanni Genuchi was sometimes a spectator of the scene; he, however, 
evinced no interest in it, and betrayed a decided dislike to the lively French- 
man. His brother endeavoured to reason him out of the prejudice, but he 
ny rendered him impatient, and yet more inveterate against Francois 

allet. 

“ What see you in him, Libertino, that you have thus taken him to your 
bosom ? as a Frenchman, he is the enemy of your country, dangerous in 
every way, and to every one, but more particularly to yourself—mark you not, 
with what an insolent stare he fixes his eyes on her you profess to love, and 
whom you intend to make your wife? Have you no eyes—no heart—no 
feeling ?—but go—take your course, feed his vanity by your approbation, 
continue to him the protection of our roof, and a free ingress into Mazza’s 
dwelling, and, as J am your brother, 1 swear he will play the wolf with your 
fondling lamb—deprive you of her, and laugh at your credulity. C dt 
Baccho ! that ever I had a brother so blind, so infatuated as thou art [’ 

The words of Joanni were not spent in vain—Libertino became more 
observant of the Frenchman and his betrothed, and, once alive to suspicion, 
accident gave him a thousand trifles to pervert into alarming facts. 

* My brother has not spoken without reason,” said he to himself, one 
evening, in returning home after witnessing with a jealous eye the affec- 
tionate farewell bestowed by Catarina upon his companion; “I will no 
longer P a eg his stay.” 

By this time, however, Francois had obtained too firm a footing in the 
house to be easily displaced without a breach of common hospitality; and 
Libertino, whose nature it was to avoid, as far as possible, the asperities of 
life, suffered day after day to pass over his head without resolving on any 
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by which, without an , he could explain to his companion 
refer pioneer yn = 
Jealousy and doubt in the mean time, like noxious weeds, obtained a rapid 
ating in his breast, and stifled the nobler feelings that had hitherto 
it 


4 


in possession. yas “ 

F is was not long in iving that a change had taken place by no 
means favourable to himself in the mind of Libertino—he made his arrange- 
ments accordingly, and, when he announced them, they were wormwood to 
the unhappy Italian, who wished, yet dared not as yet, express his thoughts. 

“ T have ee long upon your father’s hospitality, Libertino,” he 
observed, “ ad intended to have taken my leave on my return to Genoa ; 
but, as my employers will not require my services for another month, I have 
this evening accepted the invitation of Andrea Mazza, and, for a time, shall 
remain an inmate in his house ; but we shall see as much of each other, my 
friend, as ever, since Mazza’s doors are as open to you as your own." 

This was too much for Libertino, and with difficulty did he suppress his 
feelings: had he spoken, the effect would have been as an avalanche, and 
he would have hastened a crisis that he feared to be inevitable ; for the time 
he restrained himself, and received the intimation in silence. For the first 
week of Francois’s change of residence, Libertino scarcely once lost sight of 
him ; Ae also me a constant guest (although not an inmate) of Mazza’s 
cottage ; but he felt the course he was pursuing to be unworthy him—he 
was enacting the spy, and his yet unstifled generosity of noses wanee 
the task repugnant. He went into the opposite extreme—sel visited 
the cottage by day, and was often missing from his accustomed corner at 
the evening fireside. Catarina remonstrated, but he evaded her inquiries, 
and was deaf to expostulation. ' 

The terrific fury of a thunder-storm in Italy, can scarcely be imagined by 
those who have not witnessed its effects. The awful swelling of the thunder 
—the vivid rapidity of the lightning, carrying destruction in each flash—the 
ponderous mass of hailstones, that lays prostrate the beasts of the field, and 
splits asunder the massive trunks of the deeply-rooted trees—the accom- 
panying awful tremblemens (which we designate as earthquakes)—oh, it is 
a fearful sight, and conveys an oppressive and most painful feeling to those 
who meet its terrors for the first time. Libertino, on returning from the 
cottage one evening, was exposed to such a storm, and, entering his home, 

reeived Joanni sitting gloomily before the dying embers of the fire—his 

ead resting on the palm of his hand, his fingers entangled in the matted 
jetty locks that covered it. 

“ An awful night, my brother!” 

“ Yes,” replied Joanni, “ to fools and maidens. I like the storm, and am 
now off to the mountains ; go you to bed, my gentle brother, and dream of 
love and petticoats ;" he said it with a scornful laugh. 

“ You do me wrong, Joanni; I am neither weak nor a fool.” 

“ Where is your poppinjay, the Frenchman ?”’ 

“ At Mazza s"— 

“ And you no fool! Oh, Libertino, have you not sense to feel, nor arm 
to redress your wrongs—have I endeavoured but in vain to open your eyes? 
Did he not remain here professedly out of friendship to yourself? Why, then, 
ts heat Mazza’s? Are you not engaged to Mazza’s only daughter? Why, 
then, is he her father’s inmate ? Awake from this lethargy—feel and act 
like a man; he is undermining your peace, and will ruin that of Catarina. 
I know—I have seen more than you imagine—to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed. Once again, I say, beware of Francois Mallet!" bus 

Libertino buried his face within his hands. He drank in with too willing 
an ear the insidious counsel of his brother. After a pause, he remarked— 

“ Joanni, I am at last convinced of my error; be you my guide and coun- 
sellor; I will act as you direct me.” yeoneit, bel 

“ Spoken like a man,” exclaimed his brother, with energy, rising and 
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seizing warmly his hand ; “ but you are cold,” said he, “and ill. To-morrow 
you are for Genoa with the olives, I also shall be at the market, and we'will 
speak further on the subject! To bed, my brother !” He seized his gun, and 
followed by his dogs, left the house, and, in defiance of the pitiless raging 
storm, bent his way to the mountains. 

Libertino hastened to bed, but sleep was a stranger to his eyelids. He 
almost repented of having listened to his brother, yet more that he had pro- 
mised'to abide his counsel; he had, however, e too far to retract, and 
awaited with impatience the communication of the ensuing day. 

On rising, Libertino remembered that it was the morning of a féte, and to 
leave Catarina to the enjoyment of the evening dance without his protection, 
added to the bitterness of his feelings. 

Before he set out on his journey, he made his way to Mazza's dwelling, 
and called his daughter to the door. | 

“ Catarina, it is the féte of St. ——" 

“ Yes! dear Libertino, and we shall have the dance earlier than usual; 
remember, we are to try Francois'’s new quadrilles.” 

“ Curse Francois,’ exclaimed he, impetuously. Catarina looked alarmed 
—he soothed her by the softest endearments. 

“ T am not well, Catarina—I know not what I say—I am obliged to be at 
Genoa to receive payment for our olives—it annoys me, for I may not be 
able to return this night.” 

Catarina expressed her regret in the most lively manner; he kissed her 
affectionately, and, after a pause, continued— 

** Catarina, I think you loved me once.” 

“ Think I loved you! Oh, Libertino, what have I done? I do love you 
fundly and devotedly. I would die to make you happy.” 

“ Have a care, my love, or I may put your affections to the test.” 

* Name it,” she replied, “ and jades me by it, if you will.” 

“ Catarina, I have had a dream—a foolish, but a painful dream—I thought 
I held you in my arms, close to my heart, and a wolf came and tore you 
from me. It was ata dance, love. I am almost ashamed of my weakness 
and my request, but——do not dance to-night.” 

“ If that be all that is necessary to give you comfort,” replied the smiling 
girl, “I will grant your request most willingly ; I will not dance this night, 
orany other when you would that I should refrain from doing so. Ah! there 
is your sweet smile again. Heaven bless you, Libertino! you had almost 
drawn my tears; but that smile has more than repaid me the sacrifice, if it 
be one that you require.” 

Libertino went on his road with a lightened heart; his approaching inter- 
view with his brother was his sole remaining cause of vexation. “I will no 
longer dally with that sweet girl's feelings,” thought he, “ this day will I 
purchase our wedding-ring, and next week shall see us married. Then—at 
my own home—at least, she will be safe from the insidious wiles of that crafty 
Frenchman.” 

After executing the business which had taken him to Genoa, Libertino 
made purchase of the wedding-ring ; but fearing, from its size, that it would 
ill-suit the taper finger of his beloved, he purchased another as a guard, in 
which a single brilliant was fixed. His brother he found awaiting him at 
the Piazza del Aqua Verde. 

“ You are punctual, Libertino; but I shall not long detain you. Do you 
stay a the night ?" 

+ o.”” 

“Tis well, poor boy; then Catarina is no longer yours. Hear me,” he 
exclaimed—seeing that Libertino was about to interrupt him—* I had 
intended to have opened to you a long train of suspicions that have entered 
my mind ; I will now merely state one single damning fact,—Did not Cata- 
a you she would not dance this night ?" 
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“ She did; but how came you ——” . 

“ To ascertain it, you would say. On seeking my horse this morning I 
found him lame; I went to Mazza's to borrow one; the door was ajar. I 
heard Catarina decline the dance; but also heard the wily spells of the 
Frenchman, and his insidious persuasions; nor did I leave the spot until she 
had consented to forswear herself. Francois Mallet will this evening triumph 
over you, and in defiance of the hold you vainly imagined yourself to possess 
over a woman's heart and a woman’s will P 

Libertino staggered against a pillar, scarcely able to support himself. 

“Can it be possible?” he exclaimed. 

“ Judge for yourself. Return instantly; Iwill accompany you. Witness 
the dance from without—yourself unseen—then judge the truth of my 
assertion, and revenge yourself as a man.” 

The ride homewards was accomplished with speed, and in silence ; scarcely 
a word was exchanged between the brothers. Secaal had effected his pur- 
pose—he had aroused the dormant energies of his brother for purposes 
which will be explained hereafter. Libertino had given entrance to the 
direst passions of the human heart; and, like the nursling pelican, they 
fed upon the heart's blood of their cherisher. The neighbouring villagers 
had all crowded to the dance ; the townspeople had also assembled there in 
throngs. The brothers, after having changed their attire, entered the ex- 
treme end of the building ‘appropriated for that purpose; but remained in 
another room, where the elder part of the community were enjoying them- 
selves with their various games of cards. 

“ Will you take a hand at frecetti ?” said one to Joanni—he declined ; 
“or you, Libertino, at discambigia ?” 

™ oe said Joanni, ** he purposes trying a hand at marriagio, if he play 
at all.” 

It was said pointedly, and the equivoque was not lost upon his brother. 

“ This scene pleases me not,"’ said Joanni, “I shall return home; you 
will find me there, should you require my services.” 

With his brother departed Libertino’s firmness. He longed, yet dreaded 
to ascertain the truth; for he had sworn within himself a revenge so deep, 
80 fearful, were he but betrayed, that the very thought was less bearable 
than the execution. 

After a time, he summoned resolution to ascertain his fate. He went 
without the house, and approached cautiously the window; by the glaring 
of the lights too soon did he perceive that he was undone—Catarina was in 
the act of dancing, and the lively Frenchman was her partner, Then was 
the die cast; and from that moment Libertino seemed to lose his former self, 
and to be swayed yet more strongly than his brother by the scorching 
passions of the soul. He rushed homewards; his brother was already there, 
and asked him the result of his investigation, but no answer was returned— 
a livid paleness overspread Libertino’s face. His lips were parched—his 
brows were so contracted that they met together. At last, in a deep and 
solemn tone he exclaimed— 

* I am the lost unhappy wretch you painted me. Brother! your counsel.” 

‘* Go to my room, you will find abler counsellors and assistants than myself 
behind the door.” 

Libertino mounted the stairs—he reached the chamber—he found his 
brother's beltappended there. A stiletto, or rather cobbellata, together with 
a brace of double-barrelled pistols, and a plentiful supply of ammunition, 
were placed in it; and a double-barrelled gun, already loaded, rested in the 
corner. He took them all—aflixed the belt to his waist, and slung the gun 
over his shoulder. He spoke not a word as he passed his brother; but 
hastening to the festival, he approached the window, and with the diamond 
of the ring he had purchased that day in Genoa, described two circles in one 
of the panes, rather larger than the muzzles of his pistols. 
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For a moment he hesitated—Catarina was smiling, and looked more lovely 
than he had ever seen her. His own love-knot was at her breast; but she 
smiled again and again, and that at Frangois, The demon of vengeance 
triumphed—his pistols were raised, and with a barrel of each, he laid the 
lovely girl and her thoughtless companion breathless on the ground. 
Screams rent the air—all was in confusion. Libertino stopped for one 
moment to gain a last, last look at the still placid features of her he had 
destroyed ; and then, like the fell demon who left his first estate and glorious 
paradise, he tled—but he was abashed, heart-struck, almost annihilated— 
although revenged ! 

Thefe is nothing more destructive of right government in Italy than the 
sanctuary which her chugches afford to the most atrocious of criminals— 
once within her pale, and they are safe. It engenders crime, since it affords 
the murderer a hope of escaping; and it diminishes the idea of the atrocity 
of the crime, to see the most hardened of wretches fed by the priest's hands 
whilst many a starving man amongst the lazzaroni without is pining for the 
want of bread. 

Libertino fled to the portal of the church of la Vergine Maria del Norto, 
and for three days and nights did he remain there, braving the sullen 
menaces of the brothers of her he had destroyed ; for he knew that he was 
seeure from danger. To attempt to paint the workings of his breast would 
be in vain; he had the triumph of revenge, but he had alsoits reward! His 
nerves were palsied. The eye of fancy conjured up each hour some dire 
image of terror to his distempered imagination. Conscience, like a scorpion, 
clung upon his crime; and reflection, like a slow still stream of molten lead, 
kept dropping on his heart, to scald and weigh it down! Inactivity to him 
became Tai yas ag determined on braving the fiercest danger rather 
than endure the agony he felt; and on the fourth night fled from his sanc- 
tuary, escaped the vigilance of those who watched for him, and endeavoured, 
on the mountain of Rapallo, to seek for the solace and society of his 
brother. 

But Joanni was not there. He was too shrewd and calculating to endanger 
his brother's safety by joining him, since he might be watched, and a clue 
thus be given to the authorities, who were on the alert to capture the mur- 
derer and deliver him into the hands of justice. The excitation throughout 
the town was unprecedented. The family of Mazza were generally beloved, 
aud many of the former admirers of the beauties of the hapless Catarina 
bound themselves by a general and solemn compact to avenge her death. 

Libertino wandered through the day the most wretched of human beings. 
The cravings of nature he could satisfy with the chestnuts lying under the 
trees, and he could allay his parching thirst at the mountain stream; but 
what could cool the burning fever of his heart—his brain? He dreaded, yet 
almost longed, for the sight of his brother. He began to fancy that he, too, 
had deserted him, after winding up his spirit to decide on and execute the 
hellish deed which had plunged him beyond the pale or hope of pardon. 

As the sun descended, and night threw her shadowy mantle over the 
earth, he betook himself to one of the huts (of which there are many in the 
forest) where the chestnuts are housed, previous to their importation into 
the town for the purpose of being converted into flour, or for foreign con- 
sumption. 

With a collection of leaves, and some straw he found about the buildings, 
he formed a bed, on which he threw his eveeedl limbs; and, being exhausted 
from mental rather than bodily exertion, at lasthe slept. A gentle rustling 
from without aroused him about midnight. His guilty conscience in every 
breeze and leaf, fully depicted an avenging enemy ; and he started from the 
spot where he had lain himself, and placed his finger on the trigger of a 
pistol—‘* Be it man or beast,” he exclaimed aloud, “ heware!” A gentle 
whine, or rather bark of recognition, caused him to withdraw his hand, and 
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Carlo, a fine St. Bernard dog, the faithful follower and messenger of his 
brother, leaped upon him with every mark of recognition and pleasure. He 
perceived a wallet tied round the body of the dog; he displaced, and opened 
it. The contents were meat, wine, and (what he valued more) a letter from 
his brother. With his flint and steel he struck a light, and set fire toa 
heap of dried leaves, by which he was enabled to decipher its contents. 

“ Be on your guard—remain as much as possible in concealment. M 
coming to you would only discover your retreat. Carlo, each night, shall 
be my messenger. The whole town is on the alert. Your just revenge they 
designate a murder. To-morrow a large body will commence a search for 
you; if you are in the Rapallo forest you can elude their search; or, by a 
running fight, make them pay dearly for their temerity. The Mazzas, your 
former friends, are now your sworn and most inveterate enemies. The 
French authorities are over here from Genoa, and several gens-d'armes have 
already arrived. Jn the hour of need] will not fail you.—JOANN1." 

Libertino had no implements for writing; he enclosed, however, a small 
portion of powder and a bullet, to signify that he might require ammunition, 
and sent the faithful dog, by a signal, homeward. 

He again resigned himself to sleep, but dreams of the most fearful import 
harassed him throughout the night; and with the sun he arose, and 
endeavoured, by exercise, to shake off the sad impression they had left on 
his distempered mind. 

He took his station on a point that commanded the outlet from the town, 
and where he was effectually concealed by a projecting fragment of the rock. 
About nine o'clock, he perceived that a considerable body were winding their 
way up the narrow track which led to the mountain. In flight Libertino had 
little hope for safety. He must repel force by force ; and how to overcome 
the inequality of numbers by the strength of a single arm, was a matter of 
doubt, and, for the moment, of dismay; at first he almost resolved to oppose 
their first entrance into the forest, which they could only effect in single file, 
but he saw that he must then eventually be overpowered. He therefore 
determined on concealing himself among the trees, and, by hovering within 
xrun-shot of the party, and occasionally knocking off its leaders, to endeavour 
to strike such dismay into them as would induce them to relinquish their 
pursuit. By the first discharge he brought down the two leaders of the 
party : he knew it not, but they were the two elder brothers of her he had 
already sent to her last home! Imagining that the shots were from a pistol 
—that their enemy must be near—the whole body broke with fury into the 
woods. For three hours did Libertino keep up a running Aight, according 
to the direction of his brother; nor did the infuriated townsmen relinquish 
their pursuit, until twenty-seven of their number had fallen victims to Liber- 
tino’s unerring aim. That this sad havoc had been effected by a single arm 
they could not imagine; and under a belief that the murderer must be 
backed by others as desperate as himself, they retreated into the town to 
procure further aid, and recount the disastrous result of their expedition. 

Libertino felt no additional remorse in having spilt so much blood during 
the day. It was, he argued with himself, self -preservation, and, as such, 
excusable, 

**Oh! how will sin 
Engender sin. Throw guilt upon the soul, 
And, like a rock dash’d on the troubled lake, 


*T will form its circles—#round succeeding round— 
Each wider.” 


But a few days, or rather a few hours, had passed, since Libertino had had 
a heart overflowing with good thoughts towards all mankind. One fatal 
turn had poisoned all. Fate, like a mildew, had ruined the virtuous harvest, 
and the crop was—weeds ! 


At night, through the faithful Carlo, Libertino received another letter 
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from his brother, and an ample supply of ammunition. But a comparatively 
trifling number of his fellow-townsmen accompanied the last remaining son 
of Andrea Mazza the following day, who set out previous to the forming of 
the body of gens-d'armes who were to assist in the pursuit, that he might 
with his own arm avenge the sad mortality Libertino had caused in his 
once happy and united family. Libertino recognised him in the wood; but 
he, of all others, had formerly been most dear to him, and he could not in 
his heart add him to the number of the victims: nine more of whom, how- 
ever, he laid low. 

The gens-d’armes by this time had approached, and had taken up their 
position in a masterly style, and had so cautiously and judiciously made 
their advance in an extended line, aided by several blood-hounds who beat 
the thicket, that, in despite of all his efforts, Libertino found that, in a few 
moments, he would be driven from the shelter of the wood. By his gun he 
shot four of the mounted soldiers; and then, every other hope failing, he re- 
solved on seeking safety in flight. He burst from the wood, and, at his 
utmost speed, endeavoured to gain the side of the mountain. Adolpho 
Mazza caught sight of him, and, eagle-like, endeavoured to dart on his 
prey. “* Dastard! murderer! turn andsface me like a man!” he exclaimed 
with fury. 

Libertino, for a moment, stopped—Adolpho endeavoured to discharge a 
pistol at his breast—it flashed in the pan. 

“Follow me not, Adolpho! You I would not hurt. Next to her, who 
has driven me to this wretchedness, I loved you best and dearest. Rush 
not thus headlong to your destruction !” 

“ Fiend! murderer! hypocrite! be this your answer.” And again he in- 
effectually endeavoured to discharge his pistol. The gens-d'armes were now 
issuing at full gallop from the wood, following the dogs, who were at full cry. 
Libertino turned and fled, bewildered. He knew not the direction he had 
taken until he came to a yawning precipice, formed by the two mountains of 
Rapallo and De Rhua, the very sight of which would be suflicient to appal 
the stoutest nerve. But death was now in front and in his rear—to deliver 
himself up to his enemies was more bitter to him than death itself; and 
with a spring, to which despair alone could have given a sufficient impetus, 
Libertino cleared the yawning abyss, and fell almost breathless on the edge 
of the adjoining mountain. Adolpho Mazza recklessly endeavoured to 
follow him: he failed, and his body fell from projecting rock to rock, until it 
reached the valley below, so distorted a mass of inanimate flesh, that it was 
impossible for his nearest friend to recognise. The blood-hounds and the 
horses of the gens-d'armes alike refused the leap. It never was before, nor 
has it since been, accomplished by man or beast. The yawning gulf has 
received the appellation of J/ Salto dell’ Uomo, and a stone is erected to 
portray to travellers and posterity the astounding fact. A; 

Part of the mountain of De Rhua is sacred ground, belonging to the 
church; and there, for some days, Libertino remained in safety ; but his 
brother’s dog came not. There were no chestnut trees to afford him suste- 
nance, and he was constrained to feed on the wild berries he found around 
him, which were ill qualified to support his existence. _ 

It was on a dark and a stormy night he left this miserable mountain. 
Wrapping his cloak about him, and concealing, as much as possible, his 
arms, he ventured to enter into the town, and, at midnight, present himself 
at his father’s door. It was opened by Joanni. 

“ Heavens! Libertino—is it possible that you are yet alive? I had 
mourned you as one dead, and fullowed to the grave a body taken up at the 
foot of the Prati du Rhua, which was believed generally to have been your- 
self.” 

s Libertino explained to him that it was that of the ill-fated Adolpho 
azza. 
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“ The mistake is most fortunate. Their pursuit will be, probably, relin- 
quished, Let them live on in their error. But, | brave boy, you miust 
again to the mountains—this is no place for you. I fear the very walls. 
Away—until I can arrange a plan for removing you to another country. 
Joanni will never fail you now, my more-than-ever brother /” 

After partaking refreshment, Libertino prepared to leave. 

** Where is our father?” 

‘Gone! His heart was broken; but he blest you before he died !” 

Libertino rushed from the house. His newly-acquired hardihood had not 
totally destroyed the softer feelings of his nature; and he, who had imbued 
his hands in the blood of forty of his fellow-creatures, wept to his father's 
memory. 

Although the belief was general in Chiaveri that the mutilated remains 
that had been taken up and buried were those of Libertino, the gens-d’armes, 
who had witnessed his successful leap, knew to the contrary, and stated as 
much to the Prefect of the town. Silence was enjoined them, and the 
wuthorities consulted together, in order that, by stratagem, they might 
accomplish that which foree had been unable to effect. 

There were, at this time, two brothers in the prison, undergoing their sen- 
tence of solitary confinement for a daring robbery they had committed. 
They were considered eflicient, and they became willing agents in the hands 
of the police to secure the capture of Libertino. Freedom, and a very con- 
siderable reward, was a temptation too great to be resisted. Instructed by 
their employers, they sought the wood, where, it was rightly surmised, that 
Libertino had returned—dressed in their prison attire, and, to all appearance, 
men who had effected their escape by their own adroitness. 

Libertino met them: considering them men whose case was desperate as 
his own, he feared them not; and, after a few days, a bond of apparent 
friendship had been sealed between them over the generous wines with 
which Joanni still continued to supply his brother. When they felt their 
ground secure, Nicola Spolini one morning contrived to engage the attention 
of Libertino, while Baptista, his brother, descended from the mountain to 
state the progress they had already made, and to make arrangements for 
the capture of their victim. It was agreed that, at night-fall, a body of dis- 
mounted police should station themselves within the wood, to await a signal 
to be made by Baptista, and that Libertino should be seized and secured 
when under the influence of sleep—so great was the terror that his success- 
ful defence had occasioned. 

If he slept, a whistle was to be the sign for their approach; should he be 
disturbed by it, a remark was to be made, in a loud tone, upon the weather, 
to afford a clue to those without, and to prevent their immediate entrance. 

Baptista had returned to Libertino and his brother in so short a time, that 
no suspicion of treachery ever entered his mind. His spirits, however, were 
that evening more than ever depressed. He felt, he knew not why, a pre- 
sentiment of coming evil. He expressed as much to his companions, who 
laughed, and endeavoured to reason him out of feelings which might other- 
wise have interrupted his sleep, and frustrated their well-laid stratagem. 

Carlo appeared in the hut at the accustomed time with wine and provi- 
sions ; he, too, betrayed inquietude ; he showed a reluctance at returning 
home ; and, on leaving the house, growled in so unusual a manner, that 
Libertino was struck with the coincidence. Nicola and Baptista pronounced 
his forebodings childish in the extreme. 

After their repast, they betook themselves to rest. The brothers feigned 
sleep; but it was long ere, by the deep breathing of Libertino, they ventured 
to put their plan in execution. At last, however, they were convinced he 
slept. Baptista crouched towards the half-opened door, and gave a long, 
shrill whistle. Libertino awoke. 

“ What noise was that ?” he hastily demanded, seizing his fire-arms. 
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F “ Nothing, my friend; ‘twas only I who whistled, because I could not 
eep.” , 

6 I liked it not,” replied the drowsy man. “ Hear you not a noise with- 
out? 

It was the police. The second signal was necessary. Baptista, in a loud 
voice, exelaimed—* "Tis but the wind; it is a stormy night!" The gens- 
d'armes took the hint, and remained still as death. 

“ Tis singular,” muttered Libertino, “ but my mind is out of tune.” He 
turned over upon his leafy bed, and again, after a time, he slept. 

A whistle, more gentle than the first, was then given by Baptista. The 
police rushed in—opened their darkened lights—fell in a body upon Liber- 
tino, and had bound and secured him before he was enabled to make the 
slightest resistance. His companions were also seized for the time, in order 
that the part they had taken in his capture should not be known to any of 
his relatives, who might be inclined to revenge their perfidy. Not a word, 
nor a sigh, escaped Libertino; but he saw through the manceuvring of his 
false companions, and fixed on them a look they could neither misinterpret 
nor misunderstand; and, in a short hour, he was cast, loaded with irons, 
into the strongest dungeon of the prison. 

We will not annoy our readers with the recital of the tedious formula of 
an Italian trial. Libertino was placed at the bar; and, on his own admis- 
yr pronounced guilty, atid condemned to expiate his crimes upon the 
scaffold. 

After the sentence, the conduct of the keepers of the prisons in Italy 
changes favourably to the temporary comfort of the condemned. Libertino’s 
irons were struck off; he was permitted to see such of his acquaintances as 
would visit him; and he was urged, but in vain, to avail himself of the con- 
solations and instruction of his priest —the Padre was denied admission. 

The first who visited him was Andrea Mazza. A few days had added 
years to his appearance—bereaved of his children, he was bereaved indeed ! 

“I come not,” said he, * to curse you, Libertino, or to add to the weight 
of misery which must oppress you ; but I had made a vow to rescue the girl 
who once you loved—she who was the support and solace of my old age— 
she whose body I followed, with a broken heart, to the grave—my child— 
my Catarina—from undeserved reproach. Joanni affirms that she and that 
unhappy Frenchman deserved death at your hands. It is false. She was 
true to you as to the Virgin she adored. You exacted a promise from her—I 
was indignant at your suspicions; and, by the authority of a father, fatally 
insisted on her joining in the dance, I thought you unjust, and hoped to 
conquer feelings which might, had you married, been destructive to her 
peace. All this is true; but you murdered her, and murdered my poor 
innocent boys. They are in Heaven; and soon my few grey hairs will 
mingle with their dust. Ponder this well, Libertino, and repent, while time 
be given you. I leave you, unhappy boy, to your reflections.” 

“ And if all this be true,’ said Libertino to himself, “1 then am a villain 
indeed.” 

His meditations were interrupted by the arrival of his brother. The stout 
heart of Joanni melted before him; and, wringing the hands of the un- 
happy prisoner, he exclaimed— 

* I thought not to bring you to ¢Ais, my brother !” 

“ Spend not our meeting in tears and fruitless lamentation, Joanni. I 
have much, very much, of import to say to you,” returned Libertino. 

** Speak on!" 

“J will never fail you in the hour of need: these were your words, 
That hour, my brother, is at hand!" 

“ Tell me how I can aid you. Is it possible you can yet have a hope of 


escape ?" 
" Escape !” repeated he, contemptuously. “ Escape! Why? and for 
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what? No! I care not for this prison; and can I ever escape the hideous 
dungeon of the mind? My thoughts are torture. My deeds of blood weigh 
heavily on my soul; and yet I am not fully, adequately revenged !” 

He spoke in a subdued and guttural tone. Joanni drew near, and listened 
with attention. ‘ 

“ On you it depends to make me happy. I counsel you not how to do 


the deed I wish ; but promise me, by your hope of salvation, that it shall be 
done.” 


“ Name it, and 1 swear——” 

“ Tt is enough—lI believe and trust in you; for you have never failed me. 
You know the two Spolini—Nicola and Baptista. Under the plea of being 
outlaws like myself, they invaded my retreat—stole upon my confidence— 
partook the food you sent for my existence. They walked with me—con- 
doled with me--partook my shelter—and betrayed me! Brother—I must 
have their hearts !” 

All this was said with a solemn, fearful energy. The eyelids of the 
wretched prisoner were distended, as he gazed anxiously on his brother; 
and with suppressed breath, and clenched teeth and hands, awaited the 
reply. 

* Libertino, it shall be done, ere sunset to-morrow. I will convey to you 
their stony hearts, or perish in the attempt.” 

“ Good, kind Joanni. Then shall I rest, and die in peace !” 

Early the ensuing morning Joanni was at the cottage, to which the Spo- 
linis had returned. He affected not to perceive their confusion at his 
entrance, and took a seat familiarly at the table. 

“ So, my boys, you then have escaped the blood- hounds !"" 

* Yes,” said Baptista, “so intent were the police on securing our poor 
friend, your brother, that we effected it without difficulty.” 

* Ah! poor Libertino, it is all over with him. There is not a chance, nor 
a hope, of his escape. I saw him yesterday; he spoke much of your friend- 
ship for him, and knew well your honest hearts !” 

The brothers were relieved by his apparent sincerity. 

** Will you not pay him a visit of consolation? He will take it kindly.” 

“* We should endanger our own safety,” remarked Nicola; “and should 
be ourselves recaptured at our entrance,’ 

** My brother has set his heart upon seeing you, and I would not that he 


should be disappointed now at the very eve of his execution—for he is to 
die to-morrow, ' 


“ To-morrow !" they both exclaimed. 

“ Yes, the scaffolding is even now erecting. But a thought strikes me by 
which we can accomplish his wishes, and secure you both from danger. 
Where is your old mother ?” 

“ She is from home !" 

“ The better for our project. She is tall; her clothes will easily be made 
to fit you. Get them instantly—I will arrange them. We will take the 
outskirts of the town by the river, where we shall be less exposed to obser- 
vation. Carry you each a flagon of wine—one we will bestow on the gaoler. 
I have promised to take the poor boy a home-made loaf; the last of which 
he ever will partake.” 

They gave an unwilling consent; fearing, by their refusal, to excite suspi- 
cions in the breast of Joanni, of whose prowess they were aware, and of whose 
— they would fain avoid being the objects. 

oanni issued forth, with one of the brothers under either arm—each 
dressed in woman's attire. For a moment he stopped at his father’s house, 
and entered alone to procure the loaf and wine. The brothers were con- 
triving a retreat, when his sudden return rendered it impossible. 

“ Come, my fair girls,” said Joanni, feigning a humour that grated on his 
feelings, “ bear a hand. Carry you this, friend Nicola,” giving him a small 
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barrel; “ and you this, Baptista,” placing on his shoulders a heavier keg of 
wine. “ Now, en route.” 

. Joanni walked between them ; he turned the conversation on his brother. 
“ He fought manfully, but the d—1 himself could not stand against such 
fearful odds. Some think that he was betrayed ;*if I thought that,” said he, 
unsheathing his stiletto—(the brothers shrunk from him)—*“ 1 would bury 
this faithful poniard in the traitors’ hearts—thus! thus!” said he, striking 
forcibly the weapon, with the rapidity of lightning, into their breasts, The 
disguised men measured their length upon the ground. “ Traitors! execra- 
ble traitors! take your reward.” 

Baptista died with an oath on his lips. Nicola’s life terminated while he 
was vainly endeavouring to deny the charge. Not a moment was to be lost ; 
with his knife, Joanni cut their hearts from their lifeless bodies, filled the 
barrels and the keg with stones, affixed them to the heels of the murdered 
men, and at a signal Carlo dragged them each to the river, where they 
sank, from the weight attached to them, with a deep and heavy sound to the 
bottom. Joanni scooped a hollow in the loaf, in which he placed their yet 
trembling hearts, and made his way to the prison. 

** Back, and so soon!’’ exclaimed his brother. 

“Yes, and your wishes are accomplished.” He opened the loaf: “ Behold 
their coward hearts !" 

Libertino gazed on them with a savage, but a satiated eye. 

“It is enough, my brother; you will see that I now can perish like a man!” 

“I cannot attend your execution, Libertino. I must fly instantly to avoid 
detection ; it is, therefore, now that I must take my last—long leave. I 
would have had it otherwise, but who can combat against fate." 

He brushed a starting tear from his face ; and the two brothers by nature, 
and in crime, embraced and parted in speechless agony ! 

The sounds of erecting a scaffold are not likely to encourage sleep in the 
expecting victim. Libertino never closed his eyes more in this world; yet, 
on arriving to take him to the place of execution, the gaolers were surprised 
at the fortitude and calmness he evinced, and yet more at the smile that 
occasionally lighted up his features. 

The ceremonies which accompany an Italian execution throw no little light 
upon the sentiments and character of the people. 

First came a procession of priests—one of them carrying a crucifix on a 
pole, hung with black. Then followed a considerable body of the company 
of Del Misericordia, covered with long gowns from head to foot, with holes 
immediately before the face, through which they could see every thing per- 
fectly ; but could not be recognised by the spectators. All of them carried 
lighted torches; and many of them shook tin boxes, into which the multi- 
tude put money to defray the expense of masses for the soul of the criminal, 
This is considered the very extreme of charity ; and even the most nig- 
gardly sceptic throws his mite into the boxes. 

Immediately after these came Libertino himself, seated in a cart, with a 
Capuchin friar on each side of him, The assistants to the executioner, 
dressed in scarlet jackets, walked by the side of the cart, The procession 
having moved round the scaffold, on which the guillotine was placed, Liber- 
tino, with a bold step, descended from the cart and walked upon the plat- 
form. He disdained the proffered support of the assistants, and the prayers 
and consolations of the confessors, but petiticned that he might be allowed 
to address a few words to the assembled multitude. His request was 
granted ; and, in a clear and manly voice, he thus spoke :— 

“ My fellow-countrymen. Listen to my words—they are the last I can 
ever offer to the ear of man! I am here to expiate my crime, and appease 
the offended laws of my country. It is just. Iam resigned. Love was my 
error—jealousy my downfall. Beware of both. I took the life of her who 
perjured herself; I destroyed him who would have betrayed me, Ask your 
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own hearts, if, under similar circumstances, many of you would not thus have 
acted I" 

After a pause, he continued—* I was pursued as an outlaw. I sent thirty- 
eight victims out of the world before me. Thus, confessedly, 1 am a mur- 
derer, atid a monster; the blood of forty ison my head. But I escaped the 
sword to fall by treachery. In the moment of distress I took two wretches to 
my bosom; they betrayed me to my persecutors, or I should not have been 
before you now. YetI lament it not. I repeat, 1 die contentedly—and 
why? because I have been revenged!" He stooped upon the ground for 
the loaf he had carried with him. He tore it asunder, and held above his 
head the hearts contained in it. 

“ These—these were the false hearts that did betray me! and thus—and 
thus Iam avenged.” He tore them with his teeth. The multitude stood 
mute with horror. They were at length wrenched forcibly from his grasp by 
the executioner. 

“ My executioners are impatient. I go to meet my fate. Let the betrayer 
ever meet the betrayers reward.” 

This meagre translation gives but a faint idea of a speech delivered in his 
own forcible language and with inexpressible energy. Again did he refuse 
the consolations of the priest. 

“I have no hope!—my crimes are beyond pardon.” He laid his head 
upon the block—the guillotine descended—it rolled upon the platform ; the 
vessels of his neck poured out their blood with the force of water-spouts—a 
few convulsive movenfents of the limbs, and all was still ! 

The populace beheld this awful scene in a serious and compassionate 
manner. His crimes they abhorred ; yet, when they saw in him a poor con- 
demned man, on the very threshold of eternity, their animosity ceased. No 
rancour was displayed nor insult offered. They viewed him with the eyes 
of forgiveness and pity; and joined earnestly in prayers for the repose of 
his unhappy soul. 

Even Andrea Mazza, who was in the crowd, with an exalted voice ex- 
claimed—** Adesso spero che l'anima sua sia in paradiso }* 

We have little more to add—only one being yet exists who took a part in 
this appalling tragedy. Itis Joanni Genuchi. He is at this time resident 
in London, His address may be known at the Alien Office, to any one who 
may have the curiosity to inquire. He is supporting existence by the most 
nefarious means, and ey escapes the punishment of the law. He is the 
forger of passports ; the inventor of shipwrecks; and the vender of letters 
to excite compassion towards the self-elected crew who prowl about the 
country living on mistaken charity. He is bordering on his sixtieth year, 
and living with a Welsh woman who passes as his wife, and who is as har- 
dened and abandoned as himself. 

Should he ever hear of these pages he will be surprised at this accurate 
detail, which was gleaned and indited on the spot by 


An ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 
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MARTIAL IN LONDON, 
The Devil and.Dr. Buckland. 


_As Buckland was boring for quartz and feldspar, 
And lignite, in Pevensey level, 

The downward Geologist ventured too far, 
And struck the red tiles of the Devil. 


“ How now ?” quoth the demon, aroused by the shock ; 
You've broken my vitrified casement ; 

My pavement Mosaic was primitive rock, 
Till you came to batter its basement. 


“ Hie elsewhere, and dig for Oe stratified stuff, 
Your laminate, yellow and blue; 

Your miocene, pliocene, gypsum, and tuff, 
Or I'll soon make a fossil of you. 


“ Don’t stand with your hammer there, tapping about ; 
Lear, mortal, to quake at my power! 

Know, then, that I’m Beelzebub, roaming about, 
Intent upon whom to devour !” 


“ Come, come,” quoth the other, “ this vapouring smother, 
Your pepper is rather too strong ; 

Your horns and your hoofs are infallible proofs 
Of the genus to which you belong. 


“T feel not a jot of alarm for myself, 
I go from you 0 ess free ; 

For, ruminant, mild, graminivorous elf, 
I know that you can't devour me.” 








Spring and Autumn, addressed to Mrs. L 


Emblems of spring, unshaken yet by storms, 
Brown spiral curls around your temples rove ; 
Canova thus in breathing marble forms 
Elastic Hebe, with the cup of Jove. 
Me envious Time of tresses has bereft, 
(Do what we may, his waning sand will run,) 
And o'er my brow a polish’d forehead left, 
Somewhat ‘twixt Saturn and his regnant son. 
Yet meet we well in converse: I in you 
Find of youth’s vanity and folly nought, 
But mark, in every topic you pursue, 
A mind with intellectual vigour fraught. 
Strange! that one head two prizes thus should win, 
Spring's flower without, and Autumn’s fruit within. 


The Blue Stocking. 


Celia publishes with Murray ; 
Cupid’s ministry is o’er ; 
Lovers vanish in a hurry— 
“* She writes, she writes, boys ; 
Ward off shore !" 
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HORACE SMITH, ESQ., 
AUTHOR oF “ BRAMBLETYE HOUSE,” &c. 


(Wits a Portrait.) 


Tue opening of the present century was a bright epoch in the fasti 
of British literature. By the working of one of Nature’s most myste- 
rious laws, the whole mass of European society had been roused from 
its ordinary, quiet, eating-drinking-and-sleeping propensities, to a sense 
of something wanting to its happiness, and to a hot fit of febrile activity 
in the effort to attain it. The whole of history, properly so called, is 
made up of such epochs; the intervals being only filled with the dates 
of faineant reigns, and the record of isolated events, which led to 
nothing. This law of per saltum progression is the less intelligible, 
since, though each epoch has its own especial purpose, and the main 
current of its movement runs in one determinate direction, yet the intel- 
lectual excitement is general, and every corner of man’s moral nature 
is quickened by the stimulus. Instances of this law are found in the 
constitutive age of Italian story, in the epidemic of monkery, in the cru- 
sades, the epoch of maritime adventure, of the reformation in religion, 
and in the French (or, as it should rather be called, the European) re- 
volution. In each of these eras, the object sought was one; but the 
impulse given by that one object to mind, more or less aroused all its 
energies ; and the periods were marked by the appearance of great men 
in almost every department. This has been remarkably the case with 
the movement which commenced at the close of the eighteenth and open- 
ing of the nineteenth century. Its especial fanaticism—the peculiar end 
to which the human faculties were then directed —was liberty ; the pre- 
vailing sentiment was a sense of the unfitness of the existing political 
institutions to longer promote the happiness of mankind. But though 
this sentiment worked and warmed to an explosive activity, which shook 
the frame of society to its centre, vibrating to the extremest points of 
civilized Europe, yet did it not so far pre-occupy men’s minds as to sus- 
pend all other pursuits: on the contrary, the restlessness begotten by 
this new combination was propagated to all other departments of volition ; 
and, in the very height of the political ferment, great warriors, great 
writers, great scientific geniuses, and great inventors appeared in rapid 
succession on the scene ; so that the then existing generation lived more, 
in “ their petty space of time,” than their predecessors during whole 
centuries. The British Islands, more especially, exempted from the 
immediate inflictions of the war, and protected from the destruction oc- 
casioned by the outbreak of the Revolution, though deeply agitated by 
its conflicts of opinion, had their energies directed most especially to 
objects less intimately connected with the main impulse. The era was 
marked by a sudden and unforeseen outburst of literary genius, for 
which the previous half-century had made no preparations. The John- 
sons, the Churchills, the Thomsons, however considerable their genius, 
were antecessors, but not precursors, of the Byrons, the Southeys, and 
the Scotts, who started into existence a Cadmean progeny, self-created, 
and indebted to no literary parentage. The agitations of revolution, the 
excitements of war, were their inspiration ; and amidst the turmoil and 
the strife, the wants and the labours these occasioned, they produced a 
new literature, energetic, intense, startling, vivifying, and comparable to 
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no other that civilization had yet exhibited. Nor was the bright con- 
stellation of authors that then arose without a corresponding world to 
shine upon. ‘The education of the masses had been both diffused and 
enlarged ; reading had become the great relaxation of the day; the 
trade of bookselling had assumed a corresponding extension and import- 
ance; and criticism was exalted almost into a fourth estate of the realm. 

In the midst of this blaze of intellect and bustle of authorship, a small 
volume appeared, trifling and temporary in its subject, playful and un- 
assuming in its scope and pretensions, which, from the first moment. of 
its publication, captivated general attention, and placed its Gemini: of 
authors as wits among a race of wits, and as poets among a galaxy of 
poets. .This volume was “ The Rejected Addresses’? (published in 
1812), and its authors were James Smith and his brother Horace, the 
subject uf the present article. Light and trifling as was the theme, the 
execution, exquisite and perfect, made it at once a fashion and a rage. 
Byron was at this time enjoying the budding honours of his Childe 
Harold, and Scott was running his mail-coach editions through the 
country ; but, accustomed as men then were to literary excitement, this 
bluette struck on the public imagination as something new, original, 
and (to use a modern phrase) mfinitely talented. The fact is no mean 
evidence of intrinsic force; and it may safely be predicted that the work 
will maintain its place in public favour as long as a memory shall re- 
main of the great originals, of which it offered so humorous a parody. 
The originality did not, however, lie in the idea: that was not new. 
Parodies innumerable existed in our literature, and Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, iu his “ Pipe of Tobacco,” had given a continued imitation of 
several of the authors popular in his day; thus furnishing a ready-made 
skeleton for the Smiths to work upon; but they executed their task 
with so much more fidelity of imitation and delicacy of observation, with 
such a happy appliance of current allusion to persons and incidents, and 
such a sustained fire of whimsical and good-natured humour, as removed 
their production from any dependence on the work of Browne. The 
Muses had found the two Smiths in the purlieus of the city, and in that 
most unpromising of all arenas for intellectual expansion—an office. 
But the Rejected Addresses at once brought them forward before the 
public, and gave them a high place among its favourites. 

Though the “ New Monthly” has had the happiness of counting 
both these gentlemen among its contributors, Horace alone obeyed his 
destiny to its full extent, and became a professional author. The 
anxieties and absorbing occupations of business being little congenial to 
his mind, he retired from them as soon as he had achieved a moderate 
independence, and withdrew with his family to France, where he resided 
for several years, and wrote at intervals the series of papers which first 
appeared in the “ New Monthly Magazine,”’ and, being afterwards col- 
lected under the title of “* Gaieties and Gravities,”” met a very successful 
sale. Here, also, he wrote his first novel in 3 vols., for which Mr. 
Colburn offered him 500/., but which he was induced to commit to the 
flames, from motives detailed in the preface to the new edition of 
‘** Brambletye House,”’ in Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 

On his return with his family. from the Continent, Mr, Smith finally 
settled at Brighton, where he has continued to reside ever since; and 
where—besides occasional contributions to the periodicals—he has com- 
posed in quick succession “ Brambletye House,” and the various’ other 
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To the composition of his novels, Mr. Smith brought talents and 
qualities of a very different kind from those which distinguish his 
poetical imitations. In his prose productions, Mr. H. Smith is less 
remarkable for brilliancy, playfulness, and broad humour, than ‘for 
earnestness of purpose—for the pains that he takes with his subject-— 
the elaborate illustration of the times in which his story ie cast—and the 
consequent vraisemblance and interest with which the tale is invested. 
Obedient to that leading impulse to imitation so manifest in the “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” he directed his early efforts in novel-writing to a 
somewhat close copying of the historical romances of Sit Walter Scott ; 
in this, however, it is probable that he was in part also determined, by an 
uncalled-for distrust of his own powers of original composition. He had 
produced his before-mentioned first novel, which was called “‘ The Gentle- 
man in Black,” but upon friendly advice had committed his MS, to the 
flames ; and it is, perhaps, not unlikely that he thus threw himself on 
another’s invention, in the vexation of spirit such a sacrifice must 
ever produce. Independently of the regret that must be felt at the 
destruction of any work of mind—which must ever appear the greater 
loss because it is irreparable—we should consider this incident as a 
cause for greater dissatisfaction, if it were indeed proved to have exerted 
the influence we suspect ; for we regard Mr. Horace Smith’s talents as 
worthy of a higher destination than to tread in another man’s steps, 
even though that man were the “ Wizard of the North:”? and we think 
that in proportion as he has, in his subsequent productions, avoided 
this course, he has risen both in merit and in reputation. 

In “‘ Brambletye House,” in which he has most closely followed the 
style and manner of his original, he was evidently more intent on work- 
ing up the series of Flemish pictures which that novel presents, than on 
giving connexion and unity to the tale. In “ Reuben Apsley”? he de- 
pends far less upon antiquarian research, and upon the vividness of his 
tableaux de genre, than upon delineations of feeling, and a display of 
moral power, Whether it should be attributed to an increasing con- 
fidence in his own resources, or to a practical improvement in the art of 
novel-writing, we cannot say; but he evidently, in his progress from 
** Brambletye House,” through “ Tor Hill” to “ Reuben Apsley,” 
gradually departed more and more from his adopted model; and though 
each of these works is a little marked with the material mannerism of 
the great original, and is cast in the same general mould, yet, in the 
several successive productions, Mr. Smith has given more and more of 
his own, and has improved accordingly. So true is it that imitation, 
however superior its object, can never lead to that excellence which flows 
from an author’s unshackled abandonment to his own genius: not, 
however, that in his imitation of Scott, he has not been eminently feli- 
citous. Had he published “ Brambletye House’? anonymously, very 
many of his readers would, we imagine, have placed that work to the 
account of the Author of “ Waverley.’’ It is, indeed, curious to recol- 
lect how very closely almost all the authors who have trod in Sir Walter’s 
steps have attained to his style, mapner, and peculiar mode of treating 
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his subject: it almost tempts one to doubt of his superiority. But Sir 
Walter was, indeed, a heaven-born storyteller; for, with elements so 
accessible to the mass of mankind. and amidst great and admitted faults, 
he still has maintained his sovereignty, . 

It is therefore with pleasure we witnessed the gradual divergence 
of Mr. Smith from a too-restricted scope, and it is on this account 
that we prefer his “ Zillah’? to any other of his novels. That work, as 
is well known to the novel-reading public, is an Israelitish story—a story 
of the days of ‘ Herod of Jewry ;”’ and in it the author is the most tho- 
roughly emancipated from his reminiscences. For the colouring of his 
manners and scenery, he has been compelled to trust more entirely to 
his own resources; and wonderfully patient and laborious must his 
reading have been, to bring together so much of Oriental and of Roman 
life for the illustration. This effort, indeed, at collecting and putting 
together the disyecta membra of a forgotten epoch, and at giving a living 
representation of a civilization that has passed away from the face of 
the earth, and disappeared, was a bold undertaking; but its success 
was such as most fully to justify the attempt. Thus left to his own 
imagination, Mr. Horace Smith worked with a freer hand; his pen- 
cilling is bolder, his style grander and more eloquent, and his groupings 
more masterly, than in his earlier productions; while the prevailing 
tone is at once more glowing and more harmonious. ‘The peculiar 
period assumed is, it must be admitted, one admirably suited to romantic 
illustration. The grandeur of the events, the historical importance of 
the personages, the singular state of morals, the strange mixture of severe 
dogma with dissolute manners, and the wild superstition for ever on the 
stretch for miracles, portents, and prophecies—all afford the happiest 
ingredients for a striking romance; but that ‘ Zillah’? owes much, also, 
to the talent and genius of the author, to the skill with which he has 
availed himself of such advantages, and to the picturesque eloquence of 
his varrative, must be evident to the judicious reader. 

For the rest, Mr. Horace Smith's novels are remarkable for their dis- 
play of the kindly feelings and sound thinking of their author, There 
run through his writings a vein of gentle and amiable morality, a kindly 
and hearty love of the brighter and more amiable side of human nature, 
an admiration for the female character, and a veneration for just, honest, 
and liberal institutions, evincing a philosophy not less personal than 
acquired, not less the result of good natural propensities and impulses, 
than of sound reflection and superior aequirements. 

Sir Walter Scott seems to have little considered the tendency of his 
writings in the formation of his reader’s character, and their consequent 
influence on the destinies of the species. His forte was nature, tangible and 
visible; and his views of humanity were rather practical than reflective. 
Mr. Horace Smith, on the contrary, is deeply smitten with moral beauty ; 
and his reflections are often profound, and almost always just. To this 
we attribute a great deal of his acknowledged popularity as an author— 
at least to it we attribute much of the pleasure which his works have 
afforded us in perusal, and which has ranked him, in our estimation, 
amongst those of our contemporaries from whom we shall be delighted 


to hear again. 
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A FEW WEEKS IN NEW YORK. 


BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


ImmeptaTe.y after my arrival at New York, I was introduced to a board- 
ing-house, where I obtained a room and excellent fare at four dollars a week, 
with respectable, though not fashionable society. We had custom-house and 
other clerks, authors, editors, and artists, and one or two men who enjoyed 
the distinction of living on their incomes, in the most undignified leisure. 
Some were called colonel, and one major ; we had none who pleaded guilty to 
the title of captain. Of ladies we had three or four, besides our hostess, who 
presided at the head of the table, and whom, as being my first female acquaint- 
ance in the western hemisphere, and a fair specimen of her sex in the land, 
I shall endeavour to describe. With some pretensions to knowledge of 
men and manners, hers was a novel character to me; so little was there to 
attract and so little to condemn. She was the straightforward woman of 
business, who spoke plainly to the point, without a particle of rudeness, but 
devoid also of the slightest show of courtesy or benevolence of manner ; she, 
among her boarders, resembled an English merchant in his counting-house 
among his clerks, scrupulously civil, with an indifference of manner, suffi- 
ciently explicit without waste of words, and showing no desire to please, nor 
wish to offend. But the merchant’s coldness and formality cease after busi- 
ness hours, and he can become playful, and forgetful of pounds, shillings, 
and pence; but she seemed to be always intent on dollars and cents, and 
probably made most judicious and economic arrangements even in her 
dreams. No boarder would venture to find fault; if not satisfied, he had ~ 
only to quit; and, so long as he paid punctually, attended his meals regu- 
larly, and gave but little trouble, he might be sure of a mapepegre though he 
must not expect to be told as much. 

One day I heard her telling something to a boarder—no matter what. 
“ Well, madam,” quoth he, * you told him that you were his very humble 
servant.” 

“T told him no such thing, Sir; I am no one’s humble servant.” 

* Of course I mean, madam, in the same sense one takes it at the bottom 
of a letter.” 

“In no sense at all am I, nor will I be, any body’s humble servant—so 
there !"" 

I dare say this appeared to the Americans as republican spirit and inde- 
pendence ; to me it seemed to be merely the scum of these qualities, engen- 
dered by the certainty of finding plenty of boarders. I paid my board for 
the first week, but at the expiration of the second I said nothing about it, 
not deeming it of any consequence; but I reckoned without my hostess ; 
for after breakfast, whilst I was seated by the parlour fire, she approached, 
and thrust her bill into my hand. “ What!" said I, “ your bill every week?’ 

“ Yes, Sir, it's my way,” she replied. 

I informed her that I had to receive the amount of a bill of exchange, 
whieh 1 would then go after, and instantly pay her, moving at the same 
time towards the door; but she, observing that it was snowing pretty briskly, 
made a prodigious effort of politeness; she told me that I need not hurry 
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myself, as it would do at any time in the course of the day, This obliging 
speech only served to accelerate my movements, I procured the money 
without delay, paid my debt, went out and hired a cart, ahd was getting my 
luggage down stairs, expecting to meet with more suavity and delicacy else- 
where, when her ladyship came forth, totally unconscious of the cause of my 
flight. Having let her understand that I did not like her “abrupt ways, she 
stared at me, possibly to ascertain whether I was most knave or fool, and 
told me to please myself. Accordingly, away I went, foolishly enough, as I 
have since found; for I have learned to consider her as a favourable speci- 
men of her class in America, and her house as affording the best private 
boarding I have met with at the price. She knew nothing of me, as I had 
not considered it necessary to give a reference, which, perhaps, would have 
made no difference. Her children were most troublesome and riotous little 
republicans, to whom a little despotic rule would not have been amiss; but 
her easy indulgence to them, letting them eat whatever they fancied, and be 
as troublesome as they pleased, as well as her philosophic coolness with her 
refractory servants, were necessary to render the picture complete. 

Community of language was quite insufficient to cause me to imagine 
myself among either English, Scotch, or Irish; for I was perpetually shown 
that I was in a foreign land, and among a distinct people. Even the iron 
grasp and vigorous shake of the hand on each introduction—for J was intro- 
duced to every body—might have aroused me from such an illusion. A few 
questions generally followed each introduction, such as, “ What ship did you 
come by? what passage had you? how do you like New York?” Had I 
been a titled tourist, a general, or a distinguished player, they would have 
made a show of interest in my replies; but viewing me in the light of an 
emigrant, who came to improve his fortunes, they soon withdrew their 
attention from them. Could I have spoken with the eloquence of a Cicero, 
they did not want to admire me either in the character of an adventurer or 
a British subject, and I soon learned not to feel surprised when any one 
turned away in the middle of my reply to address another, or to follow ‘his 
inclinations in any other way. As I felt no diffidence, had been accustomed 
to converse at public and private tables both in France and England with a 
fair portion of attention, and saw here no very overwhelming conversational 
powers, I occasionally offered my views and ideas respecting the subject 
under discussion, whether money or politics, the two leading articles; till I 
found that any ignorant and confident young man could place an extin- 
guisher on me. A person asked me which I was, Jackson or anti-Jackson ; 
and without allowing me to speak, another replied for me—* Pshaw! he is 
not Jackson, of course ; the General gave his countrymen too good a drub- 
bing at New Orleans for that.” 

One evening a lawyer called to pay a visit ; I was introduced to bien, and 
thought him a gentlemanly young man. On the same evening I again met 
him at the Shakspeare coffee-house, he having in the mean time become what 
the Americans call tight—that is tipsy. He approached, and entering into 
conversation introduced the subject of American triumphs over the English 
during the last war. I listened to him very coolly and indifferently, though 
he probably thought he was talking wormwood and gall, till he wound up his 
remarks by saying, “ We switched them’ before, and we can ‘switch them 
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again.” “ At all eyents,” I replied, “ we do not take the trouble of boasting so 
much.” He walked off without saying another word. 


* * * ¥ * * * ¥ 


I may relate a little adventure I had at “ the Battery.” One day, 
being fatigued after a long walk, I turned into it, to rest myself on one 
of the benches. It had been freezing hard in the morning, but a sudden 
and excessive change in the temperature, peculiar to the climate, had taken 
place; the sun shone forth unclouded, and the icicles which the snow or the 
spray had formed, melted from the parapet paling which they coated over. 
The place appeared quite deserted, so I stretched myself on my back ona 
bench, and shut my eyes to exclude the sun, without dreaming that T was 
taking too great a liberty in a free country. Suddenly I felt a rap on the 
shoulder, which caused me to open them tolerably wide, when I saw a great 
muscular fellow standing over me. ‘ Get up,” quoth he, in such a tone as 
is usually employed in saying “ get out” toadog. Up I started, and de- 
manding an explanation, the following dialogue took place :— 

American—* You should know better than to stretch yourself there, 
stranger; I am care-taker of this park, and must put down all kinds of nui- 
sances,” 

European—* You must have been sadly at a loss for some person to vent 
your authority on before I came; pray what injury was I doing by lying on 
this bench ?”" 

American—* What injury! You take up more room than comes to your 
share, I guess; these benches were made to be sat upon.” 

Luropean—* Well, here is room for a thousand people to sit, and not one 
in sight.” 

American—*“ But people may come; and are you such a gander as not to 
know that ladies may sit on that bench where you were lolloping, before 
night ; and who knows what vermin they may catch from you ?” 

European—“ Me! I have no vermin.” 

American—*“ How am I to tell that? If you havn't none, another may ; I 
am not obliged to know who has them or who hasn't.” 

European—“ Well, if I have got such companions, and they are tired of 
their quarters, [ should think they could readily give me the slip while in a 
sitting posture.” 

A merican—* I can't stand talking here all day. Can't you read the 
orders ?" 

European—* 1 have never observed any.” 

American—* I guess they are all destroyed ; but there’s new notices to 
be put up—no one is to lie down on the seats or the grass.” 

Luropean—* Well, commend me to old England,—to Hyde Park and the 
Green Park, where an unwashed cobbler may tumble and toss under the nose 
ofa duchess!" This speech wasa soliloquy after the accomplished park- 
keeper had departed ; for possibly he might have considered himself insulted 
by so humiliating a comparison. 

Soon after, boards displaying the regulations were suspended from the 
trees, which contained not one word about lying on the benches, but prohi- 
bited lying or walking on the grass ; accordingly, I have often seen, particu- 
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larly on Sundays, dozens of men lying on the grass, in the most uninter- 
rupted repose. They were probably too formidable to be disturbed: such J 
have generally found to be American liberty—the feeble are punished, the 
strong are overlooked, 

Oma stranger's first arrival in this country, the most a inent novelty in 
_ society he must consider to be tobacco-chewing, Cigar-smoking to a more 
limited extent will have been familiar, but for the first time he will see the 
habits of sailors and coal-porters flourishing in parlours, theatres, steam 
boats, on ‘Change, and on the bench, This matter has been a good deal 
handled by tourists before ; but it is a fruitful subject, a sort of “ cut and 
come again.” As well might a traveller in China fail to notice the small 
feet of the ladies, or amongst the Hottentots overlook the most prominent 
part in describing the same lovely sex. After dinner in the boarding-house, 
most of those men who were not obliged to hurry away, crowded in a cirele 
about the fire, in cold weather, a cheek of each furnished with a quid. 

The ladies having retired to their bedechambers the moment they had 
ceased to eat, the gentlemen have only to enjoy the passing moments; 
accordingly, they remain as silent as a herd of cows ruminating; except 
when a mason and an anti-mason, a federalist and a nullifier, or some other 
acid and alkali qualities meet in contact, when a fermentation takes place 
in which oaths and spitting form a very prominent part. Indeed, of somuch 
assistance is the latter in helping out an argument, that it is used even by 
men who never chew tobacco, in the very whirlwind of disputation, between 
every third word, even when the fountain-head was exhausted, and the 
palate had become as dry as a roasted potato, However, the generality of 
the chewers proceeded in a peaceable manner, squirting the superfluous juice 
into the fire without moving a muscle, except a slight opening of the lips. 
Our landlord, on these occasions, generally walked up and down the room, 
and as he passed the fire-place, took the opportunity of firing over the heads 
or shoulders of whoever happened to be interposed ; but with so steady and 
correct an aim, that I could never perceive the slightest alarm among the 
company. I was the only person that shied, or winced at all; but afier a 
campaign or two I got to stand fire tolerably well, though I never unneces- 
sarily exposed my person among such sharpshooters, 

* * “ * * * * * 


The fact is, the American Constitution is not the faultless monster it is 
cried up to be; and one defect, the only one I shall at present touch upon, 
is the frequent elections of a supreme head. Allow all other imperfections 
to remain, but correct that one, and a national bank may be rendered as 
useful and as harmless as in England. I shall venture to suggest two 
plans of reform: the first is, to elect the President for life, like the ex- 
German emperors ; he will then have nothing further to gain or to lose, and 
consequently be personally above the squabbles of parties or corporations. 
Having no selfish feelings or interests to place in the scale, he may fear- 
lessly and honestly weigh those of the nation, But should such an elevation 
be considered too lofty for a‘republican, there is still another resource ; let 
there be a law by which no man is suffered to fill the presidency during two 
terms consecutively, This the old Roman, as his adulators call him, him- 
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self proposed when on the threshold of office, which certainly no Cato could 
object to. Should he then desire to reward his friends, he has sufficient 
power, and no more; for gratitude to those who can have no future favours 
to bestow, will not be Jikely to do much mischief. Should he be anxious to 
punish his politieal opponents, his inflictions can only be temporary ; whilst 
the thirst of vengeance may be moderated by a sense of importance. 

This last reform, however, has one imperfection from which the first is 
comparatively free; he may desire to perpetuate his own power in the person 
of his successor. But the people hold the means of preventing this, which, 
if they do not exercise, they have to bear the consequences: the blame will 
rest on their own stupidity, and on the rashness of the founders of the Con- 
stitution, for having endowed a mob with sovereign power. A democracy 
should be limited as well as a monarchy; an ill-informed multitude re- 
semble children—they hardly know what they would be at, or what is good 
for them ; whilst the most enlightened, with their collected wisdom, too often 
resemble a man in his individual capacity, who cannot always exercise his 
faculties for his own best interests. For my part, I have no hesitation in 
giving the preference to despotism, hateful as it is, instead of a democracy 
unlimited, and conscious of its own strength; and I have had some expe- 
rience in both, for I was in France when Charles X. was trampling on the 
laws, and I have witnessed a still more lawless and tyrannical abuse of power 
where the people governed, or rather misgoverned themselves, in the new 
States of America, 

But the most singular joke of all is, that this same triumphant democracy 
is constantly railing at prostrate aristocracy; not contented with routing 
them, they scold them too; though I should have thought their insigni- 
ficance ought to be a sufficient protection. Let us inquire what aristocracy 
is in the United States? It consists chiefly of men who have, by superior 
industry, intelligence, and enterprise, raised themselves above their fellow- 
citizens; for riches always confer distinction—even envy is a homage paid 
it—and in no country on earth is it more ardently worshipped than in this, 
They are republicans of a different stamp from the Spartans—they do not 
care for iron money. These men who have so arisen, as they increase in 
wealth are gradually improving their stock of knowledge; being naturally 
anxious that their ignorance should not remind their new associates of their 
former low estate. I have known many of these almost self-educated men, 
who, [ have no doubt, possessed far more sense and information than 
General Jackson himself. 

Besides these aristocrats, there are a few descendants of families which 
were of some note previous to the revolution, who are not generally re- 
markable for wealth, and who are of little consideration outside of their pri- 
vate circles. The rich and the poor too are constantly changing places, 
owing to the equal division of inheritances, to extravagance, to industry, to 
hazardous speculations, gambling and bankruptcies ; and those who rail to- 
day against aristocrats, may enter their ranks to-morrow. Such are the per- 
sons against whom the “fierce democracy” crv out so loudly; whom the 
present executive denounces through the agency of their hired publications ; 
and all because they would fain have a hand in the management of their 
own affairs, Now they did not succeed, but they were guilty of having made 
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the presumptuous attempt. They dared to oppose the re-election of Andrew 
Jackson, who had opposed their interests, but whom, at all events, they were 
free to reject ; and so drew down on themselves the whole army of place- 
men, whose bread depends on the breath of the President; followed’ by that 
vast multitude, whose days are passed in bodily labour, and who mistake 
their own interests in the mysteries of currency and the regulation of society. 

The question may be thus simplified.—The bank wanted a renewal of 
their charter, Congress granted it, but Jackson vetoed it; Jackson being a 
candidate for re-election to the presidency, the bank opposed him with all 
the influence and means at their disposal. Bank stock being held by moneyed 
men instead of canal-makers and hod-men, the bank is called an aristocratic 
institution, and denounced as dangerous to a republican government. Thi 
must mean that property should not be protected ; that the owners of it are 
not to “do as they please with their own ;” but that canal-makers and hod- 
men will kindly relieve them of the trouble of managing it. Nine-tenths of 
the property of the United States are ranged on the side of the national bank, 
who say that there will be no getting on without one ; the other tenth in pro- 
perty, but majority in numbers, decree that they shall do without one; that 
if they must employ their money in banking, they may place it in the state 
banks, where it will be under the control of the state legislators, who, being 
elected by them (the tenth), will in return appoint them bank directors, and 
thus between them batten on one of the “‘ spoils of victory.” 

Universal Suffrage is, or will eventually be, the crying evil of this repub- 
lie; a levelling principle is abroad, an intolerance of refinement, and an am- 
bition of exercising rights which their superiors cannot, without degradation, 
contest. Coarseness they are pleased to consider as essentially republican, 
because they themselves are coarse; and to shout, drink, and wrangle at 
elections is glory enough for them. Yet I am satisfied that they would 
never have been so inveterate against the bank, had not “ the hero of New 
Orleans" opposed it; his decree against it did not add to his popularity, but 
his popularity rendered popular the decree. He “takes the responsibility,’ 
that is, he interprets the constitution as he pleases, supported by a majority; 
and if he hung Nicholas Biddle, I little doubt that a majority would counte- 
nance the act, and call it Roman firmness and decision. 


* * * * * * * « 


To those Europeans who have enjoyed the advantages arising from the 
use of domestic servants in their native lands, the United States will offer a 
reverse which cannot be pleasant, but must be endured. No fortune can 
purchase in this country that civility almost overstrained, and those efforts 
to please, which, though generally artificial and interested, are found in 
every inn and lodging-house in Great Britain, and are always acceptable. 
In that country, wherever you go, the cry is against servants,—* those 
plagues! those domestic torments.” Let those self-compassionators keep 
house in America for but one month, and those evils will become very en- 
viable. The supply of servants being insufficient for the demand, they have 
it in their power, in some degree, to choose their masters, and consequently 
are full of airs and careless about pleasing. Natives rarely act as men-ser- 
vants, except in farm-houses, where they are on terms of equality ; but 
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fomiles, havitig fewer resources, are often obliged to submit to servitude, at 
least for atime. A gentleman, who had a good deal of experience in do- 
mestic matters, told me that he gave the preference to English female ser- 
varits before all others, Americans next; butas for Irish, or eee people, 
he would not admit them into his house. I expressed surprise at this last 
information, assuring him that there were excellent servants in Ireland, par- 
ticularly females, “That may be,” he replied, “but they soon get puffed 
up with a sense of their own importance when they come here; the old 
drink, and the young take to finery, and ringlets, and visiting, and satin 
slippers, and have a multitude of friends. However, I speak generally ; 
there are some good ones among them.” 

This gentleman’s information I soon found confirmed. Advertisements 
frequently run in these terms :—‘ Wanted, so and so.—No Irish need 
apply.’ But the usual phraseology is—‘“ Wanted, an English or Ame- 
rican;” &e. Notwithstanding this, the Irish constitute the great mass of 
comestic servants, and without them I cannot conceive what could be done. 
The slaves could never have been emancipated in the northern States; and 
I have no doubt but that those meddlers who are now so busily endeavouring 
to deprive the slave States of their bad but only servants, would advance 
their cause more effectually by persuading two or three hundred thousand 
Hibernians to alight along the northerh shore of the Gulf of Mexico, than 
by pursuing their. Quixotic and useless crusades till they do more mischief 
than their foolish or knavish heads are worth. The free negroes, though 
under sufficient subjection, are bad servants, being generally addicted to 
lying, carelessness, dress, balls, and preachings. The Irish, too, are far more 
numerous; the majority of private families are obliged to be content with 
them; hotels and boarding-houses can pretend to no better; but there is 
one class of patrons peculiarly their own—that is to say, porter and punch- 
houses, &e., where they are quite at home, and seem as though they had 
never been transplanted, In some quarters, one might suppose that a slice 
of Cork or of Dublin had been transferred to America— houses, people, dirt 
and all. 

The following short conversation, which I overheard between two Irish 
women at a pump, may serve to throw some light on the subject :— 

First Woman.—* Au, thin, how do you do to-day, Mistress Daly ?” 

Second Woman.—* Purty well, I'm thankful to you, Mistress Flanagan. 
How is every bit of you >—How does thim people use you ?" 

First Woman.—* Why, indeed, I can't complain; I have plenty to ate, 
and not a gradle todo. Are you fixed comfortable ?” 

Second Woman.—* Troth! Idunna. The place is good enough, and I 
may folle my own way; but Iam getting tired of it, and going to lave. 
Where ‘s the use of staying too long in one place ?” 

First Woman.—“ Arrah! shure, you're right; they'll only think the less 
o ye. I mane to quit, too, in the fall. There's nothing like seeing the 
world. Besides, one must have a holiday now an’ agin, and I'll have one 
afore I take another place. Good morning, Mrs. Daly.” 

This hopeful pair had probably seven or eight dollars a month, wages— 
about five times as much as they could have obtained in their native island, 
if they were so lucky as to get employed at qj]. 

Shortly after my arrival in New York, being in a grocery store, where I 
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oceasionally went to have a chat, I asked the grocer if he were obliged to 
admit his servant, an Irish girl, to table with his family. 

“ Certainly not,” he said. “ What put that in your head?" 

“‘ T understood it to be the custom in this country.” 

It is so,” he replied, “ in country parts, among the farmers, where one 
is as good as another; but I should never think of admitting any low Irish 
trollop to eat with my wife and daughters. They are impudent enough 
already, without that. If I had an American girl, that I knew to be well 
raised, the case would be different.” 

I asked him if it would not be a good plan to go on board a ship laden 
with emigrants, as soon as she arrived, and select a servant. 

“T have tried that,” he replied; “ but it is no use: they get spoiled 
among their country people at once. I went on board a ship directly she 
touched the wharf, and 1 hired a smart, decent-looking Irish girl, and 
brought her home with me right away. I always clean my own shoes, as I 
would not allow a female to do such work; but on the first morning, seeing 
me at it, she insisted on taking the brush from me. ‘ What!" said she, ‘ will 
I let my master clane his own shoes? Indeed, thin, I'll allow no such 
thing! However, I would not give way ; but the next morning she had 
them cleaned before I was up. She never asked to clean them afterwards, 
for she had met with some friends who had opened her eyes to her own 
importance. She began by demanding an increase of wages, but I had at 
first given her what was just. However, she was of a different opinion, and 
took her departure. No, no; the best plan is to take one that has been 
some time in this country. They get puffed up at first, but they find them- 
selves compelled to fall back to the level of us Americans.” 

One day, being in the store of an Irish tailor, settled in New York, I 
asked him if he employed many of his fellow-countrymen as journeymen, 

‘* Not I, indeed!” he replied ; “ I have nothing to do with them.” 

“* How! are they not good workmen ?” 

“Some of them are middling, but not so good as the Americans. How- 
ever, that has nothing to do with my not employing them; but if I have 
occasion to find fault, I do not like to be told—‘ Arrah, whisht! will you? 
Sure, we’re all aqual here !'"’ 

At a boarding-house, at which I stopped, I was amused on seeing in the 
yard a girl washing dishes, with cork-screw ringlets dangling about her nose 
as she stooped, a lofty comb glittering to the sun, a scanty azure and purple 
silk handkerchief on her fat shoulders, the true Milesian features, under- 
standings to match, and accent the Irish Toscano. 











BOGDAN CHMIELNICKI; 
OR, THE MILLER'S OATH. 





[There was a veteran Cossack, Bogdan Chmielnicki by name, whose 
valour under the ensigns of the Republic was known far beyond the bounds 
of his nation. His success twenty years before, in defending Zolkiew 
against the assaults of the Tartars, had given lustre to his character. This 
man had a windmill, with some lands adjacent, situated near the banks of 
the Borysthenes, on which the steward of a great Polish family had cast a 
longing eye: this steward thought that the surest way of obtaining the mill 
and estate would be through the ruin of the owner. On some frivolous 
charge or other, Bogdan was summoned before the tribunal of the steward’s 
master (Alexander Koniecepolski, grand ensign of the crown), was thrown 
into prison, and would, probably, have been sacrificed, but for the inter- 
ference of the castellan of Cracow. On the death of that dignitary, the 
poor Cossack was left without a protector, and his mill was unceremoniously 
seized by his enemy; his indignant remonstrances were met by blows, or by 
attempted assassination. In vain did he appeal to the Diet, sitting at War- 
saw; neither justice nor a consideration of his former services could touch 
the members. Resolved to humble himself no longer before these insulting 
tyrants, he fled to the Tartars with the intention, no doubt, of interesting 
them in his behalf. It does not appear that he ever seriously resolved to 
make war on the Republic; his design was merely to procure the redress of 
his personal wrongs, until Czapalinski, the infamous steward before named, 
not satisfied with violently usurping his property, murdered his wife and set 
fire to his habitation, amidst the flames of which his infant son perished.— 
History of Poland.] 

_ The remaining incidents of the poem are historical. 


The dim red sun had set 
O'er the Lithuanian wood, 
When the Tartar-chiefs and Cossacks met 
Where the valiant Bogdan stood : 
All worn and pale his noble cheek, 
With wrongs too dread for tongue to speak ! 


Around he gazed ;—yet mute 
Mid thoughts he would control ; 
Till tears—affliction’s bitter fruit— 
Burst from his tortured soul :— 
Then feeling half to frenzy woke, 
As thus the banished hero spoke. 


“Hear me, Alexis, hear, 
If thou'st a home yet free ; 
Or wife, or child, thou holdest dear— 
Oh, hear—and feel for me! 
For I am one whose wrongs alone 
Might wake regret in breasts of stone 

















































Bogdan Chmielnicki. 


The tyrant’s law I braved— 
as scourged—but still endured :— 
I saw my kindred—friends—euslaved ! _ 
Their blood lke water pour'd !* 
No spot but bore the despot’s brand— 
Yet loved I my adopted land! 


Still loved the Mill, that lay 
Half towering o'er the trees ; 
The music of its sails at play 
By far Borysthenes : 
And, oh! too well—though Hope might roam— 
I loved that heaven of hearts—my home ! 





There peace and beauty bloom‘d 
Till Czapalinski came ; 
Whose hand accurs'd my home consum‘d! 
Wrapt all my hopes in flame :— 
I heard my wife’s despairing cry. 
And rushed to aid—to save—or die ! 


But Morn, awakening wild, 
Beheld me yet with life ; 
By ashes—that were once my child ! 
By Aer, my murdered wife. 
And oer their reeking dust I swore 
Revenge ! revenge, for evermore ! 


Hath not mine oath been kept ? 
Bear witness thou, Ukraine ! 
In tears of gore that crime was wept,— 
Avenged by thousands slain. 
Vouch it, Polotsk, where, from my tread, 
The chivalry of Poland fled ! 


Declare, ye ravaged towers, 
Whilst Truth the deed records, 
How felt ye, when the day was ours ? 
When serfs and slaves were lords ? 
Whien flash'd the light of Freedom’s star, 
And chains were forged to spears of war ! 


How stood the tyrants then, 
‘Neath whom we'd cringed and cower'd ? 
Show'd they the front of braver men, 
When battle’s tempest lower'd ? 
No !—never cravens fled before 
As fled those lords whose bonds we bore. 


They, whose degrading yoke, 
For unrelenting years, 
Despoil’d our homes —our spirits broke— 
And steep‘d our food in tears ;— 
They !—they who cursed our hearths, and burned !— 
They, like defeated dastards, turned ! 





* Some idea may be formed of the extent of these outrageous cruelties, when it 
is known that, from the princely domain of one noble alone, 30,000 peasants were 
carried away and sold as slaves to the Turks and Tartars.—History of Poland, 
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Bogdan Chmielnicki. 


Here let me pause. ‘Tis night 
O'er distant camp and tower— 
But oh! my soul was in the fight ; 
I reck‘d not of the hour. 
Here must I urge my last request, 
And leave to hidden fate the rest. 


Our conquering standard, say, 
Wilt thou, Alexis, claim ? 
And wider realms shall own thy sway— 
Fame! Glory! grace thy name. 
Grant but ten thousand faithful brands, 
And Poland’s in Alexis’ hands. 


And when her halls lie rent— 
When ruin falls o'er both— 
On Poland, as my monument, 
Write thou ‘The Miller’s Oath !’ 
There bid the slaves of earth behold 
How bondage melts before the bold.” 


+ * * * * * 


Morn, o'er the glimmering snows, 
The misty distance clears ; 
And far the narrow valley glows 
With the sheen of myriad spears. 
“ Arm! arm !—to arms!” rings wildly round ; 
To arms the thrilling tocsins sound ! 


Stern Carnage leads the way 
Through many a fatal field, 
Where Poland's pride and power decay, 
And noblest champions yield ; 
Where Mohilof—Severia—falls, 
And famed Smolensko’s hundred walls ! 


The first and fiercest glance 
Amidst the combat known,— 
The boldest sword, the bravest lance, 
Are his—the Avenger’s own ! . 
Mourn, Poland! deadlier foes sweep here 
Than Scythian club—than Libyan spear. 


Weep, desolate and pale, 
Thy slaughter'd chieftains’ fate ; 
Thy orphans’ and thy widows’ wail, 
Heard ever at thy gate ! 
Weep? When may Poland cease to weep ?— 
When thy dread Oath, Avenger, sleep ? 


Cuartes Swain. 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


Barrymore and Astley’s Actors —When Barrymore took the management 
of the Amphitheatre he made an attempt to improve the style of drama usu- 
ally exhibited. In the opening melo-drama an old peasant accuses the hero 
of the piece of divers murders, abductions, &c. ; the prince demands what 
proof he can adduce that these murders have been committed: on which 
another peasant, rushing on at the bridge, in the centre, displays a blood- 
stained scarf, and cries “ Behold a specimen!" Barrymore, a stranger to the 
older members of the company, cast this to a Mr. C——, a gentleman of the 
Jewish persuasion, and more celebrated as an equestrian than an actor, 
Mr. C——, bent on producing an effect, rushed at the important moment 
into the centre of the bridge, disposed himself and the scarf into an 
interesting tableau, and shouted, in a tone that did honour to Houndsditch, 
“ Behoult a specimint!” A scream of laughter from the audience nearly 
annihilated the drama; and the manager, who quietly demanded if the 
gentleman was always as clever, and being replied to in the affirmative, cast 
the part to another; this so irritated the son of Israel, that he harangued 
his compatriots in the dressing-room thus :—“ See now, my tears, vat a rascal 
dis Birrymore is ; look at him vat he’s done; he’s no manager, he's took and 
taken me out of de part ven I used to make the house ring again.” 


Young Grimaldi and T. Dibdin.—The late young Grimaldi boasted a ver- 
nacular peculiarly his own. If he had had a companion to cope with him, in 
six weeks they would have forgotten the English language, and framed an en- 
tirely new tongue. He (Grimaldi) never used any phrase recognized by society : 
for example, Mr. T. Dibdin, during the frequent illnesses of Mr. Grimaldi 
senior, one day asked the son very earnestly after his father.’ “Oh! the 
old buffer ’s as stiff as pitch,” said the young clown. ‘“ Good God, Sir,’ said 
Dibdin, “ you don’t,—you cannot mean to say he is nd more!" “No 
more !"* said Grimaldi, “ he’s more than you are, he’s all drawn up of a heap.” 
“ Am Ito infer that he is better?” “ Why, don't I tell you so?—he’'sas right 
as a trivet.’ “Shall we have the pleasure of seeing him this evening 2” 
“*Course you will,’ replied Joe, “ he’s coming at darkey just to see the beauty 
of things.’ [It may be necessary to say that Mr. Grimaldi meant to imply 
that his father had thrown aside his crutches, could stand upright, (“ all of a 
heap,’’) and was coming that night to witness the performances.] * ; 


L——, when at Cambridge, was alike remarkable for his enormous 
obesity and his exceeding dulness; an acquaintance impugning L——'s 
scholarship, Cooke defended it;—“ I have no doubt he’s a capital classic,” 
said Tom, “ for I'm told he was reckoned the greatest sizar in the college.” 


Once, whilst at Plymouth, a very juvenile midshipman, flourishing his 
dirk, swaggered into the theatre. “My dear Sir,” said Liston to the door- 
keeper, ‘‘ why don’t you attend to the announcement at the bottom of your 
bills, — Children in arms not admitted ?" 


Liston asked Mathews to play for his benefit; the latter excused himself, 
as he had to act elsewhere. “ I would if I could,” said the mimic, “but I 
ean't split myself in half." “ Umph! I don’t know that,” said Liston; “I 
have often seen you play in two pieces.” 


A pertinent Query.—Mrs. W—-, notwithstanding her professional powers, 
displays so little knowledge on general subjects as to have obtained the so- 
briquet of the “inspired simpleton.” She had the misfortune to meet an 
accident in travelling which accelerated her accouchement, and she became 
the mother of a sevet-months’ child. She was weeping, and exclaiming 
that the infant would not live, when Mr, W—— consoled her by assuring 
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her that Ais own grandfather was a seven-months’ child. “ Very likely, 
my dear,” said the weeping beauty ; “ but did he live ?™ 


Richardson the Showman.—This person, who is the last of the real race 
of itinerant dramatic showmen, amassed a fortune by unwearied industry ; 
for upwards of _ years be has reigned supreme in Smithfield and other 
fairs. It happened some years since, at the time of the fair at St. Alban's, 
that a dreadful fire occurred ; Richardson and his company did their utmost 
to extinguish it, and their services were considered valuable. Some time 
afterwards a subscription was raised for the uninsured sufferers; a plain- 
looking man, in a rusty black coat, red waistcoat, corduroy inexpressibles, 
and worsted stockings, entered the committee-room and gave in his subscrip- 
tion, 100/. “ What name shall we say, Sir?" asked the astonished clerk. 
* Richardson, the penny showman,” was the proud reply. 


This gentleman’s acquaintance with Johnson and Boyer is very limited. 
Whilst in St. Alban’s (where, in consequence of his liberality, he received a 
perpetual permission to act plays during and three days after the fair) some 
ladies came to take places, and the younger ones asked him if the pieces 
were interesting, and more especially if love were the theme—*“ Oh! all 
about that, Miss,” replied Richardson ; “ for you see, the first piece is ‘ Lovers’ 
Wows, and the second un is ‘ Rondy-wows,’ “ 


Temperance Club.—Between forty-and fifty years since a club met in 
Dublin, and restricted the entertainment to dbiscutts and water. Daly, the 
manager, was a member of this community, in which were enrolled most of 


the corwentis] pareine of thatcity. It will be asked what was the purpose 
of this extraordinary meeting ?—gambling ! 


Miss Cubitt—When a certain low comedian came to Drury with his arm 
in a sling, this lady was very importunate to know what aceident had occurred 
to him; he declined explaining, but satisfied the lady's curiosity by telling 
her that he had been a little in the sun (7. e. inebriated) and: was thrown 


from his horse. “* Ah! poor fellow,” said Miss Cubitt, most pathetically, 
* just as dear Tom Moore describes it— 


* And in a sunny hour fell off, 
Like ships have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity.’ ”’ 


Charles Bannister.—Bannister and a military friend were regaling at 
“ Sir Ralph Abercromby's Head,” and the conversation turned upon the hero 
whose name had been given to the tavern; he had just fallen at Aboukir, 
and it was the fashion for every one to relate some personal anecdote of him. 
The military gentleman did so, but Bannister denied the correctness of one 
or two of his assertions. “ Zounds,’ said the soldier, “I ought to know; I 
have served with the man, and have known Abercromby ever since he was a 
lieutenant.” “ And what of that,’ said Charles, coolly, “ when I have known 
him ever since he was an inn-sign ?” 


Holman’s Phaeton—Holman affected fashionable life, and was wont to 
annoy his less ambitious brethren by talking of “ his curricle,* and “ his 
party ’ when the Duke of and the Marchioness of honoured him 
with their presence. Charley Bannister, who was nothing if not critical, 
met Holman one day driving in Piccadilly; the latter offered Bannister a 
seat—he accepted it. They drove silently for some time; at last Holman, 
who had anticipated a compliment upon the “ turn-out,” could endure it no 
longer , and said, “* Well, Charles, what do you think of my phaeton?” “I 


think,” said Bannister, “ the carriage is properly called Phaeton, for I see 
one of the steeds is a roarer (Aurora).” 


Translators extraordinary.—In certain clubs it has been found useful to 
check the inclination to classical quotation by introducing a translator, 
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When any gentleman indulges in Horatian or Virgilian rhapsodies, a ery of 
“Translator!” brings that functionary to the rescue; his duty being to para- 
phrase the meaning, if possible, but at the same time invest it with some 
ridiculous: association. A few examples of this sort of humour may be 
given. Mr. P—) B——4, at present the Translator of a certain society, not 
a hundred yards from Drury, was on duty when a gentleman conversed 
learnedly respecting an omnibus. “ Translator,” said the president, very 
gravely, “ what is the English for omnibus?” “ Shillibeer!" replied B——. 
Another translator was called on to explain theo 0 
“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.”" 

“Tt is the watchword of the resurrection-men,” he answered—*“ when dead, 
how nicely we'll bone ‘em !” (¢. e. steal them). apelin, 

A certain musician having been seen flirting with a fair one at the box-door 
of Drury, was charged, on entering the club, with inconstancy towards the fair 

roprietor of his heart and hand. “ Non,’ he exclaimed, “ je suis fidéle.”’ 
The translator was instantly called upon, who rendered it thus—* J ama 
fiddler.” We weed scarcely add that the person in question is celebrated on 
that instrument. 

The conversation turning on a speaker who, at a public meeting, had 
notes handed up to him, from which “ hints he spoke,” a gentleman, advert- 
ing to it, used the phrase of 

* Gladiator in arend.” 


“ Translator!” sounded on all sides, when the ingenious gentleman explained 
that it arose from the destruction of a woman by a Roman, who devoured 
her, and then declared he was “ glad he ale her in the arena.” 

Talking of antediluvian and pre-Adamite relics, the Megatherium was 
named. Some had never heard of the animal, and denied its existence. 
“ Translator,” cried the. president, “ what animals existed before Adam's 
time?” “ Nothing but one chay-hos (chaos), said the erudite officer.. Nor 
was this the only use made of this word; for in a learned dispute as to 
Bryant's denial of Troy and its siege, the translator was called on to name 
the earliest conflict on record. ‘ That in the time of chaos,” he replied, 
“when nihil fit.” V4 


Grimaldi and Ducrow.—M. Ducrow, sen. was rather harsh to his offspring ; 
old Grimaldi entered one morning and found the equestrian belabouring 
little Andrew (the present M. Ducrow) unmercifully, Grimaldi humanely 
interfered, and upbraided the father, who defended himself by saying that 
youth must be early trained in the way it should go—* it was best to make 
an impression when the wax was soft." “ Aye,” said Grimaldi, “ but that 
don't hold here, for the whacks were not soft.” 


“ Jew Davis.’—RBashfulness is not the badge of his tribe, and it certainly 
formed no part of his character; he had a sort of celebrity for non-payment, 
One of his creditors thinking to shame him out of the money he owed, stood 
up in the pit of Sadler’s Wells, and said, “ Mr. Davis, I said I would expose 
you; you owe me seventeen and sixpence.” ‘So Ido,” said Davis, per- 
fectly coolly, and advancing to the foot-lights, “‘ oblige me with half-a-erown, 
and it will make an even pound.” We need not add that the creditor took 
nothing by his motion. , 


A Broad Hint.—When the case of Chambers, in connexion with the 
Opera House, was brought before Lord Brougham, the Court was crowded 
with theatrical persons, many of whom were foreigners, The hum of con- 
versation seriously interrupted the business. His Lordship complained of it 
once or twice, and at last said to the usher—“ If this noise does not cease, I 
shall be obliged to speak to your successor.” The silence the next moment 
was awful. 


Kean's Papers.—Kean had letters from many of the leading men of the 
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day: into whose possession these have fallen is a question. The following 
cnale he received whilst lessee of the Richmond theatre ; it came fares 
of the quondam associates of his provincial adventures :-— 


* Richard's Tent, \st April, 1832. 

“ Sir,—If you have not engaged a prompter, one who can also make him- 
self useful on the stage in any line, from Richard the Third (when you don't 
play it yourself) down to Tom Thumb the Great,—' many more murders 
must be done!'—I shall be happy to treat with you for the Richmond 
season. Though personally unknown to you, I can be well recommended by 
old actors, of whom you possess an intimate knowledge; and, ‘ if my plain 
simplicity of heart may take the liberty to show itself,’ I will just observe, 
in passing, that I consume a large quantity of snuff, smoke like A®tna, ain 
rathes hard of hearing, and a little near-sighted. As to my stage qualifi- 
cations, I have a sort of Roman nose reversed ; ‘ squint the eye, T edcar 
says; but I do not, as he does, ‘ elf a// my hair in knots,’ being totally bald. 
I possess a voice that can scarcely be heard beyond the third row in the pit. 
My general appearance would indicate that I am a tolerable double for an 
animated rag-mop. I sport a‘ shocking bad hat; but ‘ let not my poveriy 
stand in the way of my preferment.’ 

“T am considered a good fellow by all those who can neither assist me nor 
themselves ; am blessed with a wife whose tongue is as long as a rope-walk, 
and who always annoys me in my business on the score of jealousy ; and, in 
consequence of quarrelling at home, am seldom at the theatre until an hour 
after the call (7. e., the rehearsal). 

“ Excuse my bad French; but I make it a sine qud@ non to take a leetle 
too much on the first night of a new piece—‘ Quod hommines tot sententia.’ 
Therefore, pray consider my pints, and believe me to be. (#f you'll have me,) 

“ Your invaluable Servant, 
“Ivory WHISTLETON. 

“ P.S.—I have two lovely babbies, and—— but you know what Mawworm 
says, without my quoting it.” 


The late John Palmer.—(Stories of apparitions are in great discredit in 
this age of intellect; the following relation is therefore given under disad- 
vantageous circumstances. The writer only takes leave to remark, that many 
of the parties to whom the following narration refers are yet living, and 
willing to testify to the truth of the assertions.] 

John Palmer was very intimate with the family of Mrs. Vernon, the widow 
of Joseph (commonly called Ca;tain) Vernon, the singer. That lady was 
the sister of Mr. Richardson, of the firm of Richardson, Goodluck, and Co., 
lottery contractors, Charing-cross. The house in which Mrs. V. resided she 
rented from her brother: it was, and is, in Spring-gardens, and forms part 
of the house in Charing-cross, then occupied by Mr. R., being divided only 
by a door, which was seldom, if ever closed, the two families living on terms 
of great intimacy. Mr. R. was very fond of the company of theatrical and 
musical men, and John Palmer had what is termed “ the run of his house,” 
‘lining, and sometimes sleeping there two or three times a week, and coming 
in and going out at all hours. Mr. R. had an assistant, of the name of 
Tucker, about eighteen years old, who has, since the period we allude to, 
become a scene-painter and machinist. This person slept at the bottom of 
Mr. R.’s house, on a bedstead that, in the daytime, was concealed jn a sort 
of closet. The street-door opened into this room, and Tucker was placed 
there because his bed stretched over the strong box in which the money re- 
ceived in the day was each evening deposited. The street-door was secured 
by bolts, a bar, and a strong lock and chain, none of which, the lock excepted, 
were fastened until all the inmates of the house had retired. It is well 
known that, on the 2d of August, 1798, John Palmer played at Liverpool for 
the last time ; that he expired on the stage in the character of the Stranger 
repeating these lines— 
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“ You remember what the old man said this morning—‘ There is another and ,a 
better world.’ ” 


The hour at which he died was between half-past nine and a quarter to ten. 

On this very day Tucker retired to bed between eight and nine, it having 
been a lottery day, and he employed from an early hour in the morning. 
Shortly before ten o'clock he awoke, and sat up in bed to listen to some 
sounds in the street, immediately opposite the door. The noise ceased: he 
looked at the fastening of the door; it was as he left it, on the lock only, as 
some of the family were out, and they had latch-keys to let themselves in. 
Tle returned to bed; but again heard a noise, and footsteps coming from 
Mrs. Vernon's house. The door which we have named, and which separated 
her dwelling from Mr. Richardson's, opened, and through thence he “ dis- 
tinctly saw John Palmer pass.” This did not in the least disturb Tucker, as 
Mr. P. did so pass very frequently. The figure “ passed by his bed, and open- 
ing the street-door, went forth, closing, as was Mr. P.’s wont, the door after 
him.” He observed nothing unusual in his appearance, save that he was 
very pale, and did not return the “ Good night” that Tucker bade him. He 
then fell asleep, and was awakened by the return of Mr. R., jun., about one, 
He (Tucker) secured the door; and to the question of “* Who was at home, 
who had been ?" &c., replied —* Mr. Palmer, Sir, has been at Mrs. Vernon's, 
and went away about ten.’ To this Mr. R. merely replied—* I didn't know 
he was in town;” and all parties retired. In the morning the subject was 
mentioned again, when Mrs. Vernon declared Mr. P. had not been there ; 
and Mr. R., sen., told Tucker he must have dreamt what he narrated, for 
Mr. Palmer was in Liverpool. The boy insisted so strongly, that Mrs. Ver- 
non wrote to Palmer jestingly on the subject. Ere her letter reached Liver- 
pool, a letter from thence apprised the family that John Palmer had expired 
at the very time the lad Tucker supposed he saw him. Mr. R., jun., per- 
fectly and distinctly remembers Tucker's telling him as before narrated ; and 
on the news of poor Palmer's death, he (Tucker) was taken very ill, and 
attended by Dr. Reynolds, of Spring-gardens, and Mr. Andrews, surgeon, 
of Charing-cross. The impression was, however, so strongly upon the lads 
mind, and his nervous system had received such a shock, that medicine could 
very slightly alleviate his sufferings. Nothing could again induce him to 
sleep in that room; and he soon after quitted Mr. R.'s service. 


Black Actors.—In consequence of the ‘ Jim Crow”. mania now raging, 
an application has been made by a person in Liverpool, to act, at a metro- 
politan minor, “* Mungo, Sambo, and any other coloured characters.” (This 
appears like trenching on Mr. O. Smith's ground, who plays green, red, 
black, and white fiends.) The Liverpool aspirant adds—‘ He can sing, 
play the fiddle, dance, and is generally accomplished—born in New Orleans, 
of negro parents, and twenty-seven years of age—unmarried.’ The pur- 
pose of the latter piece of information is hard to conceive, unless it be aimed 
at the ladies of the establishment. We are very severe upon American pre- 
judices, as regards negroes; but thirty years since, when a coloured man, 
called “ Lilly John,” was brought over here, no manager could be persuaded 
to suffer him to appear. This poor fellow had been a gentleman’s servant, 
and a great deal at sea; his violin-playing was excellent; and he had an 
original vein of humour, not inferior to Munden’s. In Mungo he would 
have been irresistible, but prejudice was against him: the manager sum- 
ming up his refusal with—“ Od hang it, Sir, what woudd the people say if I 
sent on a real black ?“ Though negroes (especially boys) were retained as 
domestics, the most enlightened persons objected to them in any other capa- 
city. The first negro 1 remember settled in any business, in my boyhood, 
was a dancing-master; he was regarded as a rara avis. After this, a black 
fencing-master and a black cook settled in London. 


H——, the well-known American actor, though celebrated for his ridicue 
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lous assumptions of Yankee character, prizes himself upon speaking “ pure, 
undefiled English,” and giving no indication, by his phrases, that he “ comes 
from tother side the ditch” (the Atlantic). He is not entirely successful. 
Returning, some time since, from Greenwich, he got into a city instead of a 
west-end omnibus. When at the Elephant and Castle, he was informed the 
vehicle was progressing to Gracechurch-street, whilst Ais destination was 
Charing Cross. ‘I admire at you taking of me up,” said H——,, “ upon 
such a consideration; however, if you allow me something off the fare, | 
ha‘nt no objection to walk the balance of the journey.” 


Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields.—The large Staffordshire warehouse in 
Portugal-street is the site of the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre. In Hemlock- 
court, and a range of alleys running from Shire-lane to the opening at 
Pickett-place, lived Tom Walker, Macklin, and others. Betterton, who was 
the manager of this theatre, at the opening in 1695, lodged at a bookseller's 
just over the entrance of Bell-yard, Fleet-street. The theatre was destroyed 
by fire, and rebuilt by Rich, in 1714; and there comic pantomimes were 
first performed in this country. Poor Joe Miller, who rests in the Portugal- 
street burial-ground, lived in Shire-lane,.then, it is believed, enjoying a re- 
putation not very superior to that it at present bears. , 


Destinations of a Family.—When Kean came to London, and was the 
idol of Drury, his mother and brother were acting in a barn at Peckham, 
Surrey; and his sister, under the name of Carey, at the West London 
Theatre, Tottenham-street, then under the management of Mr. Beverley. 


Relics of Genius.—A chair, known as Ben Jonson's chair, was kept, a 
century after his decease, at a small tavern in the Strand, long after the 
landlord had followed his guest to the grave. .This place was known as 
“ Robert Wilson's Tippling-house."’ On one of the windows was written— 
“Here Ben dranke choice canary." At the shop of Messrs. Cadell and 
Davies, there was a chair in which Pope, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and all 
the literati of the last century, have sat. This chair is now the property of 
one of the gentlemen connected with the business department of the firm. 


The Padlockh—A New Reading.—When Bickerstaffs opera of “ The 
Padlock ** was in rehearsal, Miss Brett, the original Leonora, was much 
pestered by the officious attention of a dwarfish sprig of fashion. Leonora’s 
first song is given with a bird upon her hand, and runs thus: — 

* Say, little, foolish, fluttering thing, 
Whither, ah! whither wouldst thou wing 
Thy airy flight ?” 

It happened that the property-man had not brought the bird, and the lady 
and the orchestra were waiting. ‘* Where ts my bird?” at length petu- 
lantly exclaimed the heroine. “ Here,” said her dwarfish admirer; ‘* I'll be 
thy bird ;* gallant!y advancing. Miss Brett immediately took his proffered 
hand, and commenced the sony thus :— 


** Say, little, foolish, fluttering GoosE, 
What will you say if I let you loose ?"’ 


She then turned him off to the derision of the company. 








* This piece introduced Charles Dibdin, the lyrist, as a composer and an actor. 
He was the original Mungo (1768). The opera had a prodigious run. 
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The Book of Gems. The Poets and Artists of Great Britain. 
Edited by S. C. Hall. 


Mr. Hall's original scheme of presenting distinct and characteristic 
specimens of an hundred poets of Great Britain, with illustrations from the 
pencils of an equal number of British artists, is completed by this splendid 
volume: and it is highly creditable to the public, that sufficient encourage- 
ment should have been given for the completion of an undertaking con- 
ceived in such excellent taste, and carried out with so liberal a spirit.. We 
. Cannot entertain a doubt but that (in the words of Mr. Hall's preface) “a 
volume containing selections from the Poets by whom our Own Times have 
been more immediately distinguished, will be acceptable to the public; and 
that the success of this collection will be such as to justify the Editor in 
acting upon his earnest desire to undertake it." Great care should be taken, 
however, in adding this new feature, to make it such as shall not mar the 
original perfectness and beauty of the plan. Materials of a high order exist 
in sufficient abundance to preclude the necessity of any resort to those poets 
of the pretty school in which “ our Own Times” have been so fertile. It 
remains to be seen if Mr. Hall’s courage, in this respect, is equal to the taste 
he has shown in the specimens already before us. The influences of per- 
sonal acquaintance—in some cases, it may be, of personal obligation—are 
not easy of resistance. Let him recollect that to recognise as poets the feeble 
illustrators of Annuals, would be at once to reduce to the level of the annual 
tribe a work which presents its best elaim to distinction in the circumstance 
of its being so immeasurably remote, in purpose and design, from a class of 
books so fleeting and so perishable. , 

The poetical contents of the volume before us, if not so rich and original 
as those of the first volume, are even more likely to be generally popular. 
(The same will probably be thought of the illustrations, which will be noticed 
elsewhere.) Some of the most pleasing and characteristic specimens of our 
native English genius are included amongst them :—Swift, Addison, Par- 
nell, Young, Pope, Gay, Savage, Thomson, Johnson, Armstrong, Shenstone, 
Gray, Collins, Smollett, Akenside, Warton, Goldsmith, Churchill, Cowper, 
Lloyd, Beattie, Chatterton, and Burns—illustrious names— 

“ That on the steady breeze of honour sail, 
In long procession, calm and beautiful’ — 


are here in their best and most inviting aspects. If, in the long run, there 
is less of sublimity, less of. pure poetical power, less of the rich discursive- 
ness of natural fancy in the volume which is thus enriched by them, than in 
the volume of last year, we have, on the other hand, with no lack of sym- 
pathy for nature in all her shapes and moods, perfect treasures of wit, of 
satire, of excellent sense, and of the pithiest sayings; and this, therefore, is 
the volume for the more general and popular class of readers. Together, 
the volumes form a rich library book for all. 

The memoirs in the present volume are as successful as before. We 
know of no collection of poetical specimens in the language, in which so 
much information as to the respective poets is condensed within so small a 
space, and yet conveyed in sucha pleasing form. A careful perusal will 
satisfy every reader, we think, on this point. We have only to add our best 
wishes for the continued success of the “ Book of Gems.” 


A Residence in France, with an Excursion up the Rhine, and a Second 
Visit to Switzerland. By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. 
When we remember the originality and brilliancy of those American novels 


which have so often charmed, and, although they might not “ lap us in Ely- 
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sium,” placed us where our own imagination had no chance of carrying us, 
over the foaming sea or the wide prairie, associating us with the noblest spe- 
cimens of savage life in thedeserts, and the truly great and lovely in civilized 
existence, thrown into situations requiring energies we have rarely seen dis- 
played, and virtues seldom exhibited in our own circles—no wonder we seize 
with avidity whatever Mr. Cooper presents to us—gratitude and,curiosity 
being alike our incentives. 

The earlier portion of these volumes is rather dedicated to the political 
movements of Paris in 1832, and anecdotes of M. La Fayette (who must be 
ever an interesting old man), than to a general account of particular circum- 
stances in a stranger’s sojourn in that gay capital. The journeys partake of 
the same character, polities travel to the top of high mountains, and are dis- 
cussed in lonely valleys, at such times curtailing many a truly poetical de- 
scription, or many a story of pastoral life. It is yet certain that the tone of 
these discussions is that of genuine liberality, arising from a real knowledge 
of the world as it exists in various countries, and under various governments, 
and of man as he must exist everywhere; and it is impossible for us to avoid 
seeing that time and observation have added good sense and general philan- 
thropy to that powerful imagination, and indeed decided genwus, with which 
our author was always eminently imbued. 

We do not consider him the less, but the more a patriot, because he can 
see errors in even the land of his birth, and his endeavours to remove them 
do credit to his integrity—he is not the less a staunch republican because he 
can see nobility in a nobleman, or beauty in a princess, undoubtedly; but 
we are not certain that his countrymen will concede him due praise on these 
points, and should not be surprised to find that he continues to sojourn in that 
Old World, which must be allowed with all its faults to ess a mental at- 
mosphere most congenial to a literary constitution. e thank him for 
wiping off the stain belonging, it appears, alike to the Americans and the 
English, of being the most intemperate drinkers living, for he declares po- 
sitively that in France (yes, in Paris) he has seen greater proofs of the exist- 
ence of this vice in both sexes than he witnessed in London. We can assure 
him, in return, that we firmly believe his repeated complaints of Americans 
being held in low estimation is (so far as this country is coneerned) com- 
pletely wrong: for, although a few may enjoy a joke upon Jonathan, and 
some grumblers indulge their hypochondriasm, not their malice, by nei ama 
sying a “ split in the firm,” they are few in comparison of those who hold up 
the mighty Republie as the glory of the New World, and in their impas- 
sioned admiration paint an Utopia, which his better information and sober 
judgment would necessarily disown. 

Frequent references in hon volumes are made to preceding tours, which 
is not judicious, as it may disappoint the reader for description; but although 
all which he does paint shows the hand of a master, it is not for anything 
new or striking in this department that these agreeable volumes will be dis- 
tinguished. 


An Angier’s Rambles. By Edward Jesse, Esq,, F.L.S, 


Who ever took up a book of Mr. Jesse's without being delighted with the 
amusement it affortied, or satisfied with the knowledge it conveyed? We 
think it very possible that the congeniality of his own gentle spirit, and in- 
quiring mind, with that of old Izaak Walton—the pastoral poetry, the lov- 
ing heart, the intimate acquaintance with nature, which they both possessed, 
induced him in this volume to enter on the same pursuits, explore similar 
scenes, and chat on the consequence of his travels and exploits with the 
father of anglers. Truly he has led us to many a scene of good my oe 
both on land and water—he has made us intimate with fishermen, land- 
ladies, and ladies of the manor also. in humble inns and lordly halls— to say 


nothing of a country clergyman, village cricket-clubs, classical Oxford, and 
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that nice insight into animal life, which has stveniy rendered his works on 
natural history the most charming medium of knowledge ever offered to the 
investigating mind. 

With so much to admire—so much with whieh the general reader must 
be gratified, and the young and sentimental interested—should the real 
angler grumble at the want of instruction in the art to which he is devoted, 
deem the information insufficient, the instruction valueless, and pronounce 
the author “ a much finer hand at spinning a yarn than throwing a line,” 
all we can say is, the charge may be well borne by ‘one whose attractions 
are so many that they will atone for an empty basket, and pay for an useless 
punt. We question if there lives one brother of the angle, whether joined 
to a merry and celebrated club, or given to solitary recreation and lonely 
wanderings, who would not prefer him as a companion to an angler of real 
genius unblest with his talents. | 

Start not with that look of surprise, half mingled with disgust, most ami- 
able reader! There is sucha thing as a genius for fishing, since it is cer- 
tain that a man mustas much be born an angler, as he must be born a poet. 
There is a sensitiveness of touch, an accuracy of eye, an instinctive know- 
ledge of the habitudes, tastes, and localities of their prey, which amounts to 
mental power, or at least combines with it to produce the true angler, which 
in its most perfect character has never yet been attained by practice or ob- 
servation ; nevertheless, these are necessary to him, as indeed they are to 
every other artist. The idleman may seek recreation in the sport, the clever 
man may obtain knowledge of the mechanical dexterity required for it, and 
the mae red man attain the patience proverbially attached to it; but 
the three qualities combined do not make a man capable of taking fish, still 
less of telling others the ** why and wherefore” of his success. Amongst 

he many brilliant publications on this subject within the last year or two, 
we do not find that which we should rejoice to see, * a book of actual instrue- 
tion and positive information on the subject.” 


Four Lectures on the Evidences and Doctrines of the Christian Religion. 
By Thomas Wood. 


_ We learn from the first of these lectures that the reverend writer was in 
early life a Calvinistic Dissenter, or at least that he was educated among that 
body ; but finding their doctrines more and more repugnant to his views of 
Christianity the farther he advanced in life, he at one time thought of 
uniting himself to the Establishment. For this mode of ordination he 
afterwards found himself unfitted, in consequence of having embraced the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, which he now advocates with, at least, zeal and 
considerable ability, 

The two first lectures are given to the general evidences of Christianity, 
the others to examination of those points in which his own church differs 
from those of other Christian sects. They well merit perusal, because it is 
evident that the writer is sincere, devout, and well read in the Scriptures. 
How far his conclusions are just we are by no means prepared to say, as 
theology requires study and examination on controverted points, to which 
we are unequal; but we fully agree with Mr. Wood, that if our church esta- 
blishment should be finally subdued by the host of Calvinistic Dissenters, 
now loudly assailing her walls, or sapping her foundations, we may expect, 
as he says, “ not indeed the persecution by fire, but the no less mischievous 
persecution by legal restraints.” 

We remember to have heard the late Mr. Thelwall say, “ I hope our 
Reformed Parliament will nat sweep away the Church of England till they 
have raised up a better ;"’ and with this friendly wish (though not from a 
friend) we most eordially unite. That she is at present scanned with a malig- 
nant eye; her faults magnified, her virtues overlooked, her liberality mis- 
daken for weakness or licentiousness, her very wants deemed prodigality, and 
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her dignity persnmption, it is impossible to fail in observing—but the end is 
not yet, e public mind is subject to changes, as we. ive on all sides ; 
and from the moment that our venerable Establishment is beheld in the light 
of one more “ sinned against than sinning,” many of her discontented chil- 
dren, now mingling in the ranks of her enemies, will “‘ come out from amongst 
them,” and become zealous for her honour. To such we say, “ God speed 
ye !''—“* Good luck have ye in the name of the Lord !” 


The Christian Lacon; or, Materials for Thinking in a Christian Spirit . 
By William Martin, Author of the “ Christian Philosopher.” 


The author of this elegant little work, who is, we believe, the editor of the 
** Educational Magazine,” has conferred a benefit upon society by its publi- 
cation. The views it contains are highly philosophical, but unlike many of 
the professedly philosophical works of the present day, it does not seek to un- 
dermine the fabric of society by that pernicious sophistry so agreeable to some 
portions of the multitude. Breathing the purest liberality of sentiment, it 
sparkles with the irradiations of thought, and shadows forth some of those 
lofty workings of the human mind which stamp it with the impressions of 
genius. The observations it contains on a vast variety of subjects, all inte- 
resting to the philosopher, the scholar, and the Christian moralist, are cal- 
culated to open the mind of the reader to an enlarged comprehension and a 
just estimation of himself in the scale of being ; and may be recommended as 
texts to incorporate with his mental and moral economy. Those who read 
the “ Christian Lacon” will, we are sure, rise up from its perusal with their 
feelings elevated, their minds purified, and their capacities enlarged. 


Tales in Verse. By Mary Howitt. 1 Vol. 


Sweet Mary Howitt! Her name brings a magic with it, let us see it when 
or where we will; it is one crowded with pleasant associations—telling of 
wisdom learnt by the wayside and under the hedge-rows—breathing per- 
fumes, not the perfumes of balls and routes, but of violets and wild flowers — 
leading the mind to pure and pleasant thoughtfulness. We hail her asa 
friend, and love to commune with her and cherish her books, and pick out 
her poetry, and laugh or cry, just as she wills—sweet Mary Howitt! 

Gentle reader, purchase this pretty book, and (if you have children) give 
it them, and you will find them all the better for it. Poems remain with 
the young mind when prose is all forgotten; and such poetry as is contained 
in this will cultivate their hearts, and teach them wisdom. Some of the 
poems have appeared before in Mrs, Hall's and Mrs. Wattss annuals, and 
our fair friend should have said so in her preface. She augured wrong, if 
she imagined such poems as “ The Sailors Wife” could ever be forgotten. 

The little volume is beautifully got up and nicely printed, and will form a 
most charming present for all seasons of the year, 


Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman. Illustrated by Six Female Por- 
traits, from Drawings by E. T. Parris, Esq. By The Countess of 
Blessington. 


We have, contrary to our usual custom, copied the entire title page of 
Lady Blessington’s novel—to show what its title really is; for the advertiser, 
more intent upon a catching than an elegant illustration of its contents, 
sets it forth as illuminated by “Six of Ais (the Elderly Gentleman's) /oves.”' 
Now an elderly gentleman may have had six, or sixteen “ loves,” accordin: 
to his disposition ; but there is something unpleasant in their being all held 
up, as it were, in “‘a bunch” before us. The progression in which her 
Ladyship displays them, is at once natural and interesting; and the title 
page is exactly what it should be, Why, therefore, will publishers exhibit 
their own bad taste, and impugn the taste of the author by that coarse-play 
which (to speak in theatrical phrase) can only be relished by the one-shil- 
ling gallery, 
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The confessions of an “ Elderly Gentleman ” are written with an ease, a 
calmness, and a perfect knowledge of the world, that lead us to admire her 
Ladyship's talents ; nay, to estimate them more highly than we have 
ever done before. Not only does she display her usual grace and gentle 
feeling, but she manifests a deep and skilful knowledge of the human 
heart ; its hopes, fears, projects—and, above all—its contradictions,—which 
we do not look for in Woman. There is an under current of sound but not 
bitter satire through the volume ; a whispering also of the selfish motives 
and petty feelings which stimulate humanity, and lead to the miseries 
which come, unsought and undeserved, upon those who are victimized by 
the deep-laid plans of the worldly wise. 

The “ Elderly Gentleman” is nothing more, and nothing worse, than the 
generality of mankind ; he has been stirred by excellent feelings—but when 
they stirred him over-much, when they became troublesome he used many 
and varied sedatives to quiet them, and his own conscience, at least, for a 
time, The perfection of the character Lady Blessington has developed is 
its nature—its second nature, perhaps we should say ; it is not nature fresh 
from its Maker's hand, but it is the nature which is acquired by a long ac- 
quaintance with a world at once weak and wicked—a world which leads us 
to forget the crime, if the committer is one who sits in high places—a world, 
whose smallest sin is deception, whose greatest is a want of wealth, We 
meet Lady Blessington’s “* Elderly Gentleman" everywhere ; that ts, every- 
where in the appointed places—at the Carlton, the Athenwum, and Senior 
United Service Club, Scores of them are in St. James's-street and Hyde 
Park (in fine weather); and greatly obliged should the fraternity be to her 
Ladyship, for investing them with a character which, but for her exquisite 
portraiture, they never would have possessed. Hitherto we haye regarded 
them only as “respectable; henceforward we shall deem them “in- 
teresting.” 

But we are not compelled to seek amusement solely from the “ Elderly 
Gentleman.” The females are described with admirable tact. Louisa, 
pure, simple, and beautiful; Arabella, proud, artful, and designing; Lady 
Mary, the perfection of a devoted and high-souled woman ; Lady Elmscourt 
vain, lovely, and fading—yet unwilling to relinquish her empire of beauty, 
and catching at every fop who was willing to bow the knee,en passant, to its 
expiring beams. The two last ladies are of course young and lovely —(men 
are always inclined to be pre-eminently ridiculous when they pass their 
summer solstice and enter on the autumn of their days in unwedded bliss)— 
and we are right glad, when the old fop’s vanity receives its death-blow. 

We congratulate Lady Blessington onthe popularity this volume has 
eat attained, and shall look with increased anxiety for her next prose 
work. 


The Desultory Man. By the Author of the “ Gipsy,” &c. 


Nearly the whole of these volumes have in various periodicals been seen 
before—in the New Monthly more especially,—a fact which, we humbl 
think, ought to have been stated. They consist of a story so combined with 
travels and tales, that much the greater portion may be, and in fact has 
been, completely ’dissevered from the rest. They appear to be given from 
different persons ; but Mr. James (the well-known and admirable author) 
admits the whole to be of his writing except a portion of ten pages, which 
we understand to be written by Miss Boyle, to whom the work is dedicated, 
and who has been lately announced as the author of a work of fiction re- 
sembling his own as to subject. 

Wherever any of the above parts of this work have appeared, they have 
unquestionably been admired, and they no longer claim from us the investi- 
gation due to every volume of their meritorious writer. We will venture to 
say that they will be read again with great pleasure, and the love-story to 
which they are linked excites much interest, although it too nearly resembles 
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a German story of Mrs. Opie’s, to produce much effect in that which is in- 
tended to excite horror or exhibit remorse. The “ black eyes” of Mrs. 
Opie’s diabolical boy go much farther in awakening the start and the 
shudder than the death throes of the duellist here. We cannot rank “ The 
Desultory Man” with his magnificent predecessor “ The Gipsy,” or several 
others from the same pen, but it is yet a very pleasant book to spend an hour 
withal, and introduces us to scenes of unparalleled beauty and grandeur. 
Indeed, in descriptive powers Mr. James rivals Sir Walter Scott; and, take 
him altogether, way be deemed one of the most provoking writers a reviewer 
can lay his hand upon; for he almost inevitably renders those who follow 
him “ weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable,’ compelling us in this season of 
multifarious publication to say, with Hamlet— 
“* Man delights not me, nor woman neither.” 

A sensation extremely inconvenient. 

We question the good taste of the preface ; it is too warm a recommenda- 
tion of a work in MS. by a fair friend of the author's. All who read the 
writings of Mr, James must feel assured that he is a generous and kind- 
hearted as well as an accomplished man: friendship has, we think, in this 
case led him to be injudicious. A flourish of trumpets is not a wise way to 
usher in a new candidate for fame. Publishers do it sometimes, but we 
question if the author gains by it. We shall look for Miss Boyle's work 
With some anxiety, and trust it may receive from the world at large as much 
praise as it obtains from Mr. James. 


Homeopathy and Allopathy. By David Uwins, M.D. 


The principles of Hahnemann, as introduced to the world under the im- 
posing title of “ Homeopathy,’ we presume are pretty well known to our 
readers. We must confess we had thought this medical doctrine had met 
with the same fate in this country as it did in Paris, and in that city which 
gave it birth, we considered it as consigned to the “ tomb of the Capulets,” 
when our attention is again attracted to the peculiarity and value of the 
doctrine by the appearance of this pamphlet, the author of which is a well- 
known popular writer, and a highly respectable and eminent physician. 

We have read the pages carefully, and without entering into an inquiry, 
or indulging in a disquisition on the merit, the value, or consistency of the 
doctrine, which would be unsuited to our pages, we may with propriety re- 
commend its perusal to such as are interested on the subject, as the treatise 
is written in Dr. Uwins’ best style, and with great candour—the author 
courting inquiry, and advancing facts to prove the truth of principles to 


which, he with equal honesty confesses, he was originally most violently 
opposed. 


_ -—-— -- 


THE ANNUALS. 


Tre Annuals—crysanthomums they have been appropriately termed—are 
blossoming abundantly around us. One only, the “ Amulet,” is lost to the 
garden, while several new “ Flowers” have sprung up to supply its place. 
it is certain that the demand for these embellished works must be not only 
extensive, but increasing ; or publishers would not be so “ready to expend 
eapital in their production. Their cost is enormous, and an enormous cir- 
culation can alone repay it; for the worst as well as the best are issued at a 
rate of wonderful cheapness. It cannot be denied that the older Annuals 
have fallen off of late years; the “ Forget-Me-Not,” the “ Friendship’s 
Offering,” the “ Literary Souvenir,” and the ‘* Keepsake,” have lost much 
of their ancient character. The more accomplished, and consequently ex- 
pensive artists, have not recently been degeged in their formation ; and the 
former rage for great names in literature has altogether subsided. On the 
other hand, the latest born of the tribe aim at superior exeellence ; the plates 
are upon a much more ambitious scale, and though for the most part they 
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are engraved in the dotted athe, they are to purchasers with greater 
attractions, One of them, “ Finden's Tableaux,” to which we sha 

sently refer, is beyond compare the most interesting and effective collection 
that has yet appeared. The 


Forget-Me-Not 


is the parent of the English race; and it has, from its commencement in 
1823 to the volume for 1837, been conducted by the same excellent editor, 
Mr. Shoberl, with exceeding credit and ability. Its pretensions have never 
been very large. Engravings of the highest class have rarely been among 
its embellishments; and the contributors of its literature have been, for the 
most part, second or third-rate authors, who have esteemed themselves 
honoured by admission to its pages. Still the “ Forget-Me-Not,” though 
never much above mediocrity, has never been below it; this, indeed, has 
been its leading feature. Mr. Shoberl has laboured rather to satisfy his 
readers than to astonish them, and he has succeeded. His book continues 
among the most popular, and it is more than probable it will outlive all of 
the class. Of the illustrations to the volume for 1837 we cannot say mucli: 
the best is one after Landseer, entitled “ Faithful Carlo,” obviously designed 
to accompany the “ Tales of the Crusaders ;" that by Parris, “ Lady Blanche,” 
is also good ; a fine Venetian subject after Prout, and the “ Bridal Toilette,” 
after Cattérmole, are of a superior order. Of Mr. Wood’s “ Sleeping 
Beauty,” and “ Spirit of the Flower,” the less we say the better. Among 
the contributors are Mr. James, Mr. Montgomery, C. Swain, Haynes Bayly, 
Mrs. Howitt, Miss Landon, and Mrs. Gore: these, with a few of the illus- 
trious obscure, have furnished the tales and poems ; as usual, some of them 
are bad and some good; but if there be nothing in the book very good, it 
contains nothing very bad. With this limited praise Mr. Shoberl must be 
satisfied. 
Friendship’s Offering 

has retrograded sadly since death deprived it of its former editor. Mr. 
Pringle was universally regarded and respected; his good taste and sound 
judgment gave to his annual a high tone and character: it has not been 
maintained under its present management. The volume for 1837 is, however, 
a decided improvement on its predecessor; and among its contributors are 
Barry Cornwall, Miss Landon, Allan Cunningham, Mr. James, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton—an accomplished lady, who is, we believe, the 
widow of a distinguished naval officer, and who resides at Rio. A ballad, 
** The Earl's Daughter,” is one of the best articles in the book. William 
Miller has also written for it some excellent verse—his stanzas in ‘ West- 
minster Abbey” are exceedingly fine and vigorous. The illustrations are 
inferior. Messrs, Smith and Elder must not content themselves with 
taking the first pictures they can find, nor with placing them in the hands 
of unskilful engravers, Their work, this year, affords proof either of much 
carelessness or of very unwise saving. “ Early Morning,” after Barrett, is 
the only print in the collection, upon which we may bestow unqualified 
praise ; and there are three or four so wretched, as to be far less desirable 
than blank paper. 


The “ Literary Souvenir,” the next in age, has not made its appearance ; 
nor has the “ Keepsake"’ been yet laid upon our table. 


Jennings’ Landscape Annual—Spain, Biscay, and the Castiles. 


This series has ever been, and still continues to be, an especial favourite 
of ours. There is a calm and quiet aspect about the volumes—a solidity— 
a stability—that pleases us much. David Roberts performs his task to 
admiration—his drawings are not only beautiful, but faithful delineations of 
the most picturesque scenery in the world; and Mr. Roscoe collects and 
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arranges his materials with the tact and patience which such labour, requi 

We late them on the production of a work which cannot fail, to 
be-a iated by the public as it deserves, in an age devoting so much 
time to the cultivation of art. The present and past volumes form an. 
illustrated account of Spain, which is really of intrinsic merit; it isa coun- 
try still'very little known, and one which amply repays the trouble taken 
either by the traveller or the reader. Among the engravings, we are bound 
especially to notice that of the “ Escurial,” by Mr. Freebairn: it is beautifully 


exeeuted, and although exceedingly elaborate, every part so clearly made 
out as to be highly effective. 


Gems of Beauty, From Designs by E. T. Parris, Esq.; with fanciful 
Illustrations, by the Countess of Blessington. 


Another publication of a totally different class and character from that we 
have elsewhere reviewed, is presented to us by the same delicate yet powerful 
hand, and really we are at a loss how to indite our admiration of the ex- 
ceeding taste and fitness of the volume now upon our table. Last year the 
* Flowers of Loveliness” were illustrated by her Ladyship, and the work 
was received and admired as it deserved; but it is surpassed by the grace, 
beauty, and variety of her Ladyship's compositions in the “ Gems of Beauty.” 
Those who know little or nothing of the difficulties of authorship are apt to 
imagine that a long story or a long poem demands more thought and labour 
than a short one: they were never more mistaken; it requires much more 
thought to concentrate than to expand a subject,—words are more eisily 
attained than ideas. 

This beautiful volume contains twelve highly-finished engravings, each 
intended to illustrate the character of a particular gem—if a gem can be 
said to have a character, Mr. Parris has designed some very elegant groups, 
though, were we inclined to be hypercritical, we might find fault with the 
drawing of one or two of the subjects. The group entitled the “ Diamond” 
is exceedingly poetic and spirited. The “ Pearl,” too, is beyond all praise ; 
the principal female figure is lovely in the extreme. The drawing is one of 
the fiappicst we ever remember to Cat seen from the pencil of an artist who 
is certainly the fashion of the present time. 


The Christian Keepsake for 18377. 


This is a very elegant volume, and fully bears out the object for which it 
is published :—to supply a pleasant and useful annual for the large class 
who desire something more solid, instructive, and beneficial, than the col- 
lections of miscellaneous poetry and tales, which the close of every year 
produces in such abundance. The editor is a Mr. Ellis, once, we believe, a 
missionary to the Sandwich Islands; we regret that no contributions from 
his own pen appear among its contents. The articles are, for the most part, 
* religious ;" but. they are such as the general reader may peruse with 
pleasure and advantage. It contains sixteen illustrations, all of which are 
creditable, and some of them excellent. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Mrs. Hemans—it does not give to her the fine and expressive countenance 
we looked for, It is rather coarse than otherwise ; but as it is, we believe, 
the only one for which she actually sat, we presume we must be satisfied 
with it. There are in the volume some rich landscapes, and portraits of 
Dr. Carey, Clarkson, Mr. Jay of Bath, and Bishop Ryder. One of the most 
interesting, though not the most picturesque among the embellishments, is 
the Bath in which Bishop Heber died. 


Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1837. 


_Mr. Heath varies his subjects with a taste and skill which we cannot too 
highly commend. The present volume of his beautiful Annual brings be- 
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fore us many of those scenes from our sister country, which have been cele- 
brated in song and story, and which the magic pencil of Mr. Creswick leads 
us'to believe have not been overrated. It is impossible to imagine any 
thing more exquisite than the views in the county of Wicklow and. the 
neighbourhood of Cork, which he has embodied ; they realize the dreams of 
fairyland, and create brighter visions of the Green Island than the song of 
Moore, or (save the mark !) the blustering eloquence of O'Connell ever in- 
spired us with. The Frontispiece is from the pencil of Maclise, and is 
termed ‘* the Irish Hood ;” it is the portrait of a graceful and natural pea- 
sant girl, looking down upon the rosary which hangs from her waist. There 
is a melancholy and sweet expression in the countenance, mingled with high 
and elevating feeling, which renders it very interesting; and as a portrait, 
we think it one of the happiest of Maclise’s efforts. 

It is impossible to commend the pictorial portion of this volume too 
highly. The literary portion of the book is, as usual, from the pen of Mr. 
Lietch Ritchie, a gentleman who gets up a tour to order, and really does 
visit the countries he describes. Mr. Ritchie is a cheerful, pleasant writer, 
with an abundance of animal spirit, a quick perception, and, where his pre- 
judices are not encountered or arraigned, a fair stock of good-nature. 
“ Rome,” says the proverb, “ was not builtin a day.” Neither can such 
a country as Ireland be traversed or understood in a month, or even two;— 
traversed, perhaps, it may be at a rail-road pace; but the Irish are a very 
ditlicult people to understand. 

Mr. Ritchie seems somewhat disappointed at the dearth of legends in Ire- 
land ; he appears to forget that Miss Edgeworth, Mr. Crofter Croker, Mrs. 
S. C, Hall, Mr. Lover, Banim, and others who have written successfully on 
Ireland, were born in the land, and learned the legends they have recorded 
with their language. The Irish peasantry do not like to communicate their 
fairy tales or the legends of old days to strangers, whom they invariably 
think will turn their hallowed stories into ridicule, 

Mr. Ritchie's Jrish is the most un-Jrish we have ever met with; conse- 
quently, the stories, which would have been very good if properly developed, 
are little more than bad English. He has no conception of the idiom which 
the peasantry use with so much effect: and the zest of an Irish story is in 
the telling. The view, slight as it is, which Mr. Ritchie takes of Irish 
affairs seems very rational; and as he intends to visit the country again, we 
hope his second volume will be an improvement on the first. 


The Drawing-room Scrap-Book. Edited by L. E. L. 


We prefer the exterior of this year's “ Scrap-Book ” to all the ae 
ones; it is very elegant and durable both in colour and quality. e poetry 
is in Miss Landon’s usual style of excellence, her genius is an ever living 
spring, pouring forth torrents of pure and vital poetry. We do not like to 
see any name but hers within this volume—it destroys its unity and its as- 
sociation with herself—it ought to be Miss Landon's own, for as such we 
regard it. The lines to Sir Robert Peel are exceedingly to our taste, and 
the subject is worthy of the poetess—it tells of a kind and generous spirit. 
The ingenuity which Miss Landon evinces in adapting her muse to the 
extraordinary and contradictory picturtal contents of the “ Scrap-Book ” is 
beyond all praise. Her Pegasus performs not only his own pecniiar office, 
but the labours of a dray-horse. Traversing the “ Delectable Mountains,” 
taking a peep at ‘‘ Lord Melbourne,’ visiting ‘* Antioch,” scaling “ Gibral- 
tar,’ and bathing in the “ Woodland Brook.” Never, surely, was labour 
more varied—never was it more successful. We congratulate Miss Landon 
on the termination of this year’s labours, and on their success ; and we are 
unreasonable enough to wish for their recommencement. We owe her much 
pleasure, and sincerely tender our thanks for what we haye enjoyed. 
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Flowers of Loyeliness. 


The plan of this work is a pretty one; the volume last year was a novelty, 
and proved very attractive. dy Blessington wrote some delicious verses, 
and Mr. Parris accompanied them with some exquisite designs. Neither the 
accomplished writer nor the admirable artist have contributed to form the 
volume for 1837. Mr. Haynes Bayly takes the pee of her ladyship, and 
various artists supply that of Mr. Parris. The changes are not advanta- 
geous to the publication. Mr. Haynes Bayly has penned some “neat” 
poems ; one or two of them have the mark of genius, but the majority are 
namby-pamby enough. Miss Corbaux and Miss Sharpe have designed the 
greater number of the prints; Mr. Uwins, Mrs. Seyffaith, and Mr. Wood 
have been aiding and assisting. As works of art they may not rank high ; 
but there is a prettiness about them which tells. We desire to know, how- 
ever, by what authority moss and ivy are termed “ Flowers of Loveliness ?'’ 


Juvenile Forget-me-Not. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hail. 


This is a nice little book for young people, with several pretty prints, and 
a variety of poems and stories, sulliciently juvenile in character, without 
being in any degree puerile or trifling. The most difficult task in literature 
is to write for children ; the danger of writing beneath, and not above them, 
is, however, most to be avoided. Few authors attain the happy medium. 
In this volume we find ‘the compositions of several authors who have been 
eminently successful in conveying to the youthful mind “ pleasant lessons.” 
The chief object has evidently been to amuse; but there is not a single page 
that does not also instruct. We may refer to Mrs. Hoflund’s tale of ** Dapple 
and his Friend,’ as inculeating humanity to animals of the lower world ;— 
to Mrs, Carmichael's “ Right Use of Time and Money,” showing how both 
may be well or ill spent ;—to Mrs. Hall's story of “ Little Ears,” illustrating 
the evils which arise from careless conversation in the presence of children ; 
--to Mrs. Dagley’s “ Plea’ on behalf of a persecuted race—cats ;—and to 
Dr. Walsh's most interesting explanation of the “ Rose of Jericho.’ 


Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1837. By Agnes Strickland and 
Bernard Barton. 


This is one of Mr. Fisher's réchauffes. The engravings have all appeared 
in various annuals; and very beautiful some of them are. Miss Agnes 
Strickland has written some well-intentioned tales for the young; but there 
is & pomposity, a grandiloquence about her very simplicity, which prevents 
her being a useful writer for juvenile readers, She always enters to a 
flourish of drums and trumpets: a bit of arrogance peeps out in the 
preface to this pretty volume. She hopes that “ the ‘ Juvenile Scrap-Book 
for 1837° will not be valued for the sake of its pictorial embellishments 
alone, but that it may be considered sufficiently interesting, as a book, to 
obtain a perennial existence among educational literature." Now, we must 
assure Miss Agnes Strickland that there is nothing in this volume to merit 
such a distinction. Authors of first-rate name and talent have contributed, 
and still contribute, to the Juvenile Annuals; and consequently we are at. 
a loss to know upon what ground Miss Agnes Strickland rests her hopes. 
The Quaker poet, Barton, has supplied some very sweet poetry to this 
Volume ; and there is a pleasing and graceful ballad, entitled “ Blind Jamie 
and his Sister,” by William Martin. The book is a pretty book, but of a 
wore ephemeral character than the elder sisters it affects to despise. 














LITERARY REPORT. 


A considetable sensation has been produced 
in the literary circles by the announcement of 
the “Posthumous Memoirs of a Peeress.” 
This work, which is edited by the Lady Char- 
lotte Bury, is now nearly completed at press, 
and its publication may be expected about the 
middle of the present month, The noble edi- 
tress has also, we understand, nearly finished 
a new work of fiction, to be called “ Love.” 

The new novel, by the author of “ Tremaine” 
and “ De Vere,” which is to be called “ Field- 
ing, or Society,” is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. The re-appearance of this celebrated 
writer in the field of literature must be highly 
gratifying to all true admirers of intellectual 
power, 

Captain Scott, of the Royal Staff Corps, who 
has recently returned from his travels, is on 
the eve of laying before the public the narra- 
tive of his wanderings. This work is to be 
entitled “ Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with 
Details of the Military Power and Resources 
of those Countries, and Observations on the 
Government, Policy, and Commercial System 
of Mohammed Ali.” Tbe proceedings of the 
present ruler of Egypt have, for some years 
past, attracted the marked attention of all the 
Euiropean powers; and various conflicting 
statements have been put forth relative to this 
extraordinary man. Captain Scott, who was 
introduced to him, possessed singular facilities 
of gaining an insight into his real character; 
and his observations on this subject cannot 


fail to be highly acceptable at the present 


moment. Various characteristic illustrations 
will accompany the volumes. 

The Thirteenth Part of Burke’s “ History 
of the Landed Gentry” will appear with the 
Magazines for the present month. This im- 
portant work is to be completed in sixteen 
Parts, and will form, together with the “ Peer- 
age aud Baronetage” of the same author, a 
complete account of the British nobility and 
gentry. The new edition of the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage,” which bas been for some time in 
preparation, will contain all the new creations, 
upwards of fifteen hundred engravings of the 
Arms, &c;, and be comprised In one thick 
volume. 

Mr. Campbell, the distinguished author of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” is about to prepare 
for publication his " Letters from the South,” 
They will form two vols, 8vo., and be embel- 
lished with numerous engravings from original 
drawings. 

A love story, by the Author of “ Vivian 
Grey,” called “ Henrietta Temple,” to be 
published early in the present month, will, 
we think, create no little curiosity among the 
lovers of fiction. Delicacy and sweetness, 
mingled with impressive eloquence and ener- 
getic truth, are the characteristics of this 
writer, and these have procured for him the 
very highest reputation as a Novelist. 

Mr. Colburn announces “ Memoirs and Re- 
collections of Madame Malibran, from the 
most Authentic Communications of ner most 
intimate Friends.” 


Capt. Alexander, well known by his “Tra 
vels in the East,” is preparing for publicatiot 
“ A Voyage of Observation along the West 
Coast of Africa, in the Flag-ship ‘ Thalia; 
and the Narrative of a Campaign in Kaffer- 
land, on the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, 
in 1835.” It will be illustrated with Maps 
and Plates by Major C. C. Mitchell, Surveyor- 
General and Civil Engineer, Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The popular Author of ‘* Cavendish,” which , 
created such a stir among the Naval Profes- 
sion, has in the press a new Nautical Story, 
called ** Gentleman Jack, or the Flag Cap-. 
tain.” 

A new Work of Fiction by Mrs. C, Gere, the 
accomplished Authoress of “ Mrs. Armytage,” 
is inthe press; as well as a little Work called 
** The Book of Roses,” comprising an Account 
of the Culture and Propagation of Roses, from 
the same popular pen. 

Captain Brenton’s ‘‘ Naval History of Great. 
Britain” is now rapidly hastening to a con- 
clusion. The sixth Monthly Part, just pub- 
lished, contains fine Portraits of Sir G. Cock- 
burn and Sir J, Saumarez, a View of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Plan of the River Scheldt, &c. 
Two more Parts will, we believe, complete 
this National Work. ‘ 

R. Sulivan, Esq., the well-known Author of 
those beautiful Poems, ‘‘ The Silent River,” 
“Faithful and Forsaken,’ &c., ia about to 
publish “ Flittings of Fancy,” in 3 vols. 

Of that brilliant picture of Life and Manners 
exhibited under the title of “ The Diary of a 
Désennuyée,” a second edition, with const- 
derable additions, has just made its appear. 
ance. 

The religious world will be shortly presented 
with a book entitied ‘A Country Curate’s Aus 
tobiography ; or Passages of a Life, without a 
Living.” 

A new annual, entitlel “The Sacred Al- 
bum,” with embossed embellishments by 
Messrs. Ruck, is announced for publication in 
November. 

The Political History of England from the 
close of the 15th Century, by T. Von Raumer ; 
Vol. I, will shortly appear. 

An Essay on the Nature, Ends, and the’ 
Means of imitation in the Fine Arts, trans- 
lated from the French of M. Quatremére de 
Quincy, by J. C. Kent, Esq. will appear early 
this month. , 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


* Agnes Graham, a Story of the Year 1836.” 
* Masaniello, a Neopolitan Romance,” 

The Book of Christmas for 1837, descriptive 
of the customs, ceremonies, traditions, super. 
stitions, &c, &c. of the Christmas Season. 

Kidd's Golden Key to the Treasures of Know- 
ledge; iliastrated with engravings and vig. 
nettes, by George and Robert Cruikshank, 
Seymour, and Bonner, 

Mr. Martin, of Liverpool, has in the press a 








second edition, corrected and enlarged, of his 
remarks on Lord Wrougham's “ Paley’s Na- 
tural Theology |))ustrated.” 

The Tradesman's Oracle; a Stepping-Stone 
to Fortune, 

Paynell ; or, The disappointed Man. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Forget-Me-Not for 1837. Edited by F. 
Shober!. 12s. 

Tales in Verse. 
l8mo, 5s. 

The Friendship's Offering for 1837. 19s. 

The Biblical Keepsake for 1837. 2)s. mo- 
rocco, 

Economy of Health. 8vo. 7s. 

M anchester—its political, social, and com- 


By Mary Howitt, royal 


mercial history. By James Wheeler. |2mo. 
12s, 

The French Self-Instructor. By D. Boileau. 
l2mo. 9s. 


Practical Treatise on the Poor-Laws, by W. 
Theobald. Svo. 1/. 10s. 

The English Annaal for 1837, 8vo. 21s, 

The Fiowers of Loveliness, second series, 
imperial dto, Li. lls. 6d. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XXI. royal 
18mo. 5s. 

Gems of Beauty, 1837, 4to. 31s. 6d. 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 1837, !2mo. 8s. 

A new edition, with additions, of the Diary 
of a Désennuyée, 2 vols. post vo. 1/. Ls. 
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» Burke's History of the Landed Gentry, com. 
prising a Biographical and Genealogical Ac. 
count of all the Eminent Families in the 
United Kingdom, and of 100,000 Individuals 
connected with them, Part XIII. 7s. Gd. 

The Desultory Man, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Southey'’s Cooper, Vol. VII. 5s. 

Simeon’s Works, Vols. X. and XI. 10s. 

Jackson's Devotional Year, or Companion 
to the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual, 1837, super- 
royul Svo. with 20 engravings, 21s.—India 
proofs, 2/, 2s. 

Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, with Notes, 
by J. S. Brewer, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

The Cavaliers of Virginia, 3 vols. 12mo 
l6s. 6d, 

Carlisle in the Olden Time, by M. E. Rutter, 
folio, ludia proof plates. 2/, 2s.—coloured, 
27. 15s. 

Memoirs of Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, written by Himself, Vol. I. 8vo. 4s. 
in French, 12mo, 

The Book of Beauty, 1837, edited by Lady 
Blessington, with 19 plates, 21s. — proofs, 
22. 12s. 6d. 

Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap-Book, 1237, 
2ls. 

The Son of Duplicity, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Manning’s Proceedings in the Court of Re- 
vision, 12mo. 10s. 6d, 








FINE ARTS, 


Mr, E. H. Bachhottriers haselivered a lecture, at the Artists’ Society 
for the study of Historical, Poetical, and Rustic Figures, Clipstene-street, 
Fitzroy-square, before several members of the Royal Academy, and other 
scientific gentlemen, on the nature and properties of a new white light from 
the combustion of lime, commonly known as the Oxy-Hydrogen Light. 
The lecturer pointed out the superiority of this light over every other arti- 
ficial light, and particularly as regards the following objections to those now 
in use : viz.—that this light deposits no carbon, or soot; that it does not dete- 
riorate the atmosphere, and the heat given out is very trifling in comparison 
with gas or oil. He also pointed out its importance to the artist, in his being 
able to delineate, by this light, all those delicate tints which by any other 
artificial light are totally destroyed, and from its whiteness and purity, re- 
sembles more the light of day, than any other light we are acquainted with. 

In describing the apparatus employed, the Lecturer gave ample merit to 
the recent invention of Mr. Maugham, of the Practical Gallery of Science, 
for which the Society of Arts awarded him their silver Iris medal. The en- 
tire safety of this apparatus was dwelt upon by the Lecturer, in order, as he 
then stated, to remove the fears of several gentlemen present, who were ap- 
ag pe of its liability to explode. A living model was in attendance, and 

r. Maugham, the inventor of the apparatus, who very kindly offered his 
services on the occasion, proceeded to light up the figure with the light; 
the effect of which seemed very far to exceed the expectations of the several 
gentlemen present. The lecture throughout was illustrated with numerous 
experiments of the nature of the gases employed to produce the light, and 
also that of coal gas. The whole seemed to give very general satisfaction 
tw the highly respectable and numerous body of gentlemen present. The 
light upo living model, which was placed in various striking attitudes, 
was brilliantin the extreme ; and both the carnation and grey. tints were as 
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purely yisible as by daylight. The purity of this new application of light to 
evening studies from life, will enable the artist. to proceed with all the. parts 
of his picture, even to the most delicate yellows, greens, blues, &¢e, &e. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems. 


The prints in this collection are, with the exception of three or four, fami- 
liar to the public. We ure pleased, however, to find them gathered into a 
volume, accompanied by a clever and interesting biography of the great 
painter, from the pen of Mr. Patmore. The engravings are by Mr. Lewis ; 
they are in the slight and sketchy style for which he is celebrated ; but their 
accuracy as imitations of the original drawings cannot be questioned. Each 
print is tinted. The book is neatly “ got up,” and must be attractive. 


Ariel. Engraved by F. Bacon, from a Drawing by E. T. Parris. 


This is the herald of a lady about to appear at one of our theatres. She 
is, if she resemble the portrait, beautiful and exquisitely formed. The cha- 
racter she has here selected fur introduction to the public is, of course, well- 
calculated to exhibit her figure to the best advantage; it is alight character, 
which we trust the original is not. Mr. Parris has well imagined the being, 
if being it can be called, which Shakspeare drew; it is graceful, and yet 
unaffected : but the limbs, we take for granted, exquisitely rounded though 
they are, are those of the representative rather than the original. The print 
is skilfully engraved, in the line manner, by Mr. Bacon. 





THE DRAMA. 


Tue dramatic events of the month have been attended with two very 
grati‘ying moral lessons; and to extract from the theatres two moral lessons 
in a month, is to improve at’a quick pace. The first is, that audiences have 
begun to show, with some resolution, that they will mot tolerate insults to 
their understanding and their feelings, although offered by the romantic 
managers under the designation of “ novelties ;" and the second is, that the 
plays of Shakspeare wi// attract all London to their representation, and 
cram the house as though, with all their magical renown to aid them, they 
were being acted for the first time; and this with no other “ novelty” in the 
cast than that of a general efficiency in the principal characters. 

We heartily rejoice in the first of these two indications of the existence of 
an enlightened and resolute spirit among the playgoers of the metropolis, 
upon the mass of whom we had begun to look as upon a class of persons 
rendered insensible and vulgar—tamed, perverted, almost brutalized by 
habits of visiting the very theatres in which they ought to have found en- 
lightened sympathy and moral refinement. It seemed to us that the inde- 
fatigable and amazing assurance of Messrs. the Managers in general had 
completely triumphed over the last coy remains of public virtue, and even 
of personal feelings of self-respect among English audiences; and that 

eople, sunk into lethargy and regarding the cause of the drama as utterly 
Sore vote were resolved to go to the theatre with “ no better motive than that 
of being amused "—resolved at the same time to be amused, even though 
their reason would tell them that they ought to be disgusted ‘beyond all 
power of expression that disgust can resort to in a theatre. But a chanye 
has come over their dramatic dream. Things theatrical have, we presume, 
come tothe worst; and not to amend is impossible. Audiences the most 
patient and good-natured—upright, unprejudiced, and certainly unpacked 
audiences —have exhibited, with a me sudden significance of Fa 
pose, a noble determination to damn ! two. national theatres (so 














~on aesotnt of their superiority of size) have been open much more than a 
“month, and every new production at either house has been as uncdéndition- 
ally:‘as deservedly condemned. We do hold this to be a most cheering and 
hopeful sign. We hail it as an assurance that audiences are really begin- 
ning again to discriminate, and to apprize the management, by the most 
audible and intelligible of all sounds, that there is a boundary beyond which 
it will not be safe for either stupidity or indecency to venture. us much 
of congratulation we could not forbear. As for the pieces condemned, ‘their 
very names deserve to die. In some instances—in one at Drury Lane, in 
another at Covent Garden, the dialogue, incidents, and purpose of the piece, 
were equally removed from a moral tendency as from a mirthful one: they 
were dirty as they were dull. And thus we pass them over, unfeignedly 
exulting in the disgrace and discomfiture of those to whose consummate 
ignorance, depraved taste, and licentious habits we owe the insult of the 
representation. 

Signal as these failures have been, the suecesses of the two principal 
theatres have been in several respects as signally brilliant, For this good 
fortune, Drury Lane has chiefly to thank its new tragic hero, the distin- 
guished American actor, Mr. Edwin Forrest; Covent Garden owes its 
triumph to an extraordinary stretch of spirit on the lessee’s part, in en- 
gaging half a dozen actors who are always worth seeing. Drury Lane com- 
menced most unpropitiously. Styling itself “ ¢he National Theatre,” it an- 
nounced not a single name of eminence on the English boards, either in 
tragedy or comedy; even in opera, as far as English talent was concerned, 
we were promised but a cuckoo-note instead of a nightingale’s. The curtain 
drawing up presented to our eyes nothing but a banquet-hall whence the 
guests had gone ;— 


i 





A noble stage deserted, 
Whose tears were shed, whose laughter dead, 
And all but song departed,” 


The national theatre promised us only foreign ornament to hide its shabbi- 
ness—Duvernay, Taglioni, Schrader Devrient, and Mr. Edwin Forrest—to 
the last of whom, as an actor claiming an association with the high and noble 
purposes of the genuine drama, wa have now to give a most cordial and 
gladdening welcome. 

Mr. Forrest made his first appearance on the 17th ult., in the character of 
Spartacus, the hero of a new play entitled “ The Gladiator.” It was written 
for the actor by his friend and fellow-countryman, Dr. Bird, and has been 
extremely successful in America. With the strong national sympathies in 
favour of author and actor, this is not to be wondered at; at Drury Lane the 
play had to pass a more unprejudiced ordeal. The author, we are sorry to 
say, did not share the decided and enthusiastic triumph that awaited the 
actor. Yet “ the Gladiator” is an able dramatic attempt; for it has several 
noble features; but the effect of these in sustaining the imagination to the 
close is destroyed by the intrusion of pettinesses, by a want of the miore 
masterly power of working out passion dy passion, and especially by a defi- 
ciency of the true tragic condensation of purpose. With this want of con- 
densation there is also a want of largeness and grandeur in the construc- 
tion; the language, though at times feeble, contains some passages of true 
poetry and touches of fine thought; but the characters, though sketched on 
a grand scale,“ as they were giants,’ are somewhat loose of limb—not 
strong, complete, perfect, vigorous, and well-knit, as commanding in mere 
outline, They are not, in short, what the new actor is,— 


“ A perfect homo, nobly plann’d.” 


Mr. Forrest has startled all beholders by the strength and symmetry: of 
his person, as he appeared in Spartacus. He is certainly a magnificent 
specimen of humanity, and America may well be proud of her son; for he 
has that intellectual grace and symmetry without which he would merely 
be the “ finest animal” we remember to have seen. His presence is truly 
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noble and commanding, and he is admired even. before he is heard... His 
voice is not in discordance with the harmony that meets the eye; it is the 
true organ by which the. owner of those fine limbs and those features so 
fitted to express the more delicate as well as the sterner emotions of the 
soul, should speak his natural thoughts and independent will, It is impos- 
sible not to be immediately interested in his favour; and this first impression 
of respect made even upon a stranger is, we hear, borne out by the character 
of Mr. Forrest: morally, as well as intellectually, he is of a manly and noble 
nature. As an actor, we cannot better describe his leading characteristic, 
than by saying that he is thoroughly tz earnest. He knows “ no seems.” 
He throws his heart into his task; he ts what he represents, and achieves 
his point by dint of not being conscious that it can be missed, He is fer- 
vent, passionate, active, but not overwrought, never extravagant or strained, 
even in the torrent and tempest of passion, He has evidently a giant’s 
strength of lungs, but he uses it not, like a giant, in rant and bellowing. 
He appears to have studied the science of voice, and to have mastered many 
of the secrets connected with the musical expression of passion. Nothing 
could be finer than his last scenes in “‘ the Gladiator’'—nothing-of their kind. 
It was the perfection, the very poetry of that order of acting for which Mr. 
Wallack is so justly admired, The scene admitted of no more than this; 
all that was requiréd of the actor was simply the strength and the self-aban- 
donment that gave reality to the purpose of the scene. It has been truly 
said of him that “he looked and moved as if he eould have cut down a whole 
cohort, and died like a Hercules,’ The applause of the whole excited audi- 
ence was abundantly bestowed. We are sorry that the other actors had been 
furnished by the poet with no appartynity of claiming a share. Miss Hud- 
dart, an actress whom we are glad to welcome again, had a part unworthy 
of her talents and her intellect, 

The Othello of Mr, Forrest does not disappoint the expectation raised b 
his first performance, It bears upon it the impress of a strong, clear mind, 
wrought out with singular energy and steadfastness of purpose, In the 
earlier scenes of the play, he was far more natural than even the greatest 
Othello the world perhaps ever saw; for he was simple, frank, and dignified, 
without being prematurely tragic. The real tragic passion, and therefore 
the tragic manner, of the character, commences with Iago’s fatal whisper of 
his wife's fall, and not sooner. Most Othellos (the American is not among 
them) make the newly-married Moor—the plain, cheerful soldier, blessed 
with a loving and a lovely wife, and with grand enterprises opening before 
him—the same in tone, gesture, and expression, the very same that they 
represent him in the last scene of his quiet and passionless despair, In Mr. 
Forrest’s delineation there was very much to admire; and though the cha- 
racter was not realized in all the fulness of its poetry, it was a painting so 
life-like and vivid as to compel a sincere wish that it may be witne by 
all real admirers of great writing and earnest acting. 

_ “Othello” has also been a source of attraction at the other house—Charles 
Kemble appearing as Cassio, to the Othello of Macready, and the Iago of 
Vandenhoff. Seldom has greater enthusiasm been manifested in a theatre. 
Mr. Kemble’s last season has arrived; and we have already had an oppor 
tunity of judging, by his Cassio and his Faulconbridge, the measure of the 
loss we are to sustain. The actor is not his younger self in these parts, but 
he is so much more than others as to put comparison out of the question, 
The ordinary walking-gentleman representatives of these glorious creations 
do not belong to the same order of actors: they are in another world of 
being—in the animal, not in the ideal. Macready’s King John is one of the 
most perfect of his performances: as far as the range of action permits the 
character to be so raised, it may be placed on a level with his Hamlet. It is 
full of the same subtle play of oy and shadow— it exhibits the same intense 
and eager apprehension of the hidden meaning and the delicate beauty—it 
presents the same masterly sense of combination of its several parts into a 
‘perféct and’ consistent’ unity.” Never, as we beli¢ve, was finer acting wit- 
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nessed—not even amidst the wild and picturesque terrors of his most poetical 
delineation of Macbeth. Macready's Othello we have nos to discuss. 
It has its faults (chiefly those which we have already alluded to), but its 
beauties are of the most true, and subtle, and passionate kind. _ His. death 
scene is a vision of the imagination made real by the humanity that. governs 
it. Poetry never painted anything more touchingly sublime than the 
grandeur of that death. pakir 

And Liston, too, has attained his last season, and threatens us with his 
final bow, and bends his meek head to receive the laurel. Lose Liston !— 
At whom, then, are we to laugh? We are sure of a pleasant summer season 
with Buckstone at the Haymarket; and John Reeve has returned to the 
Adelphi, as full of whim, and as guiltless of wisdom, as ever. But Liston 
we must not lose. Go and see him at the Olympic in “ Forty and Fifty," 
&c., and then petition the House (of Commons) to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment to prevent the very soul of comedy from taking flight before its time. 
Retire, indeed! Why, Braham is not thinking of that, but is piping away 
at his own theatre every evening, like the Arcadian shepherd-boy, and re- 
solving never to be old. ‘ 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Entomological Society, Mr. Johnstone, late of 
Grenada, exhibited a small mole cricket, which had lately proved very de- 
structive to the sugar-canes and grass in the West Indies, an analogous 
species to which, he stated, had also recently been very noxious to the 
farmers in Kent. He announced, that the cane-fly was diminishing in 
Granada. A letter was read by Mr. Spence, communicating some further 
particulars on the scholylus destructor. He impressed upon the Society the 
propriety of communicating with the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
on the subject, and announced his intention to draw up some observations 
for the purpose. It was stated by a member present, that this destructive 
insect has now extended its ravages to the elms in the gardens at Kew. 
Mr. Sells, of Kingston, exhibited some specimens of turnips which had been 
attacked by the fly of the black caterpillar. The ravages of this insect had 
latterly proved so destructive, in some parts of Surrey, that the crops of 
many farmers were wholly destroyed. In the course of his observations he 
gave it as his opinion, that the best mode of eradicating it was to employ 
children to pick off the fly, or caterpillar, from the leaves, and estimated 
that ten or a dozen could collect from ninety to a hundred thousand in a 
week. Ducks and fowls, when made to fast, had been turned into some 
fields, and having acquired the appetite for the caterpillars, had proved 
successful in their destruction. 


A New Principle of Aerostation.—At a recent meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, a paper was presented, entitled “ New ideas on Aerial 
Navigation.” The author of this paper professes therein to have discovered 
a means of giving any required direction to a balloon, by means similar to 
those used in steam navigation; and the balloon itself he proposes to make 
of copper, Which is to receive its ascending power by drawing out the air and 
forming a vacuum. To effect the vacuum, his proposal is to fill the machine 
with water, and then draw it off gradually by means of a long tube, without 
admitting the air. Here, he pe da ome | not in a very intelligent man- 
ner—that the pressure of the atmosphere will have no influence upon the 
balloon, however thin may be the metal of which it is composed. The ap- 
paratus (steam) for giving motion to and guiding the machine is to be 
placed in the car, and turn round sails, which resemble the paddles of a 
steam. boat. Aerostation with this machine (says the author, but with the 
very cautious proviso—tf ti should succeed ) would proceed at a rate more 


= om ine Bight of a carrier pigeon, and would surpass all that has 
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‘National Debt.—The Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasu 
having certified to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, in pursuance of the Act 10 George I'V., c. 27, sec. 1, that the actual 
surplus revenue of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, be- 
yond the expenditure thereof, for the year-ended the 5th day of July, 1836, 
amounted to the sum of 1,796,003/. 2s. 5$d.,— 

- The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt hereby give 
notice, that the sum of 449,000/. 15s. 7d. (being one-fourth part of the said 
surplus of 1,796,003/. 2s. 53d.) will be applied, under the provisions of the 
said “Act, between the 12th day of October, 1836, and the 5th day of Ja- 
nuary, 1837, to the following purposes: viz.— ‘ 

; £, & d, 
To beapplied to the purchase of Exchequer (Supply) Bills, 

carrying interest after the rate of 14d. per cent. perdiem, 421,900 15 7 
Ditto to the purchase of Stock, 34 per cent., 1818, under 

the provisions of the Act 58 George ILI., cap. 23 ......... 27,100 Oo 





Add Interest receivable on account of Donations and Be- 
quests, to be applied to the purchase of Stock ...........+++ 256 3 





0 
449,000 15 7 
5 
0 


£449,256 19 
National Debt Office, Sept. 20, 1836. |S. Hicuam, Comptroller-General. 


Slave Compensation Fund,—It appears from a return presented by order 
to the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Baring, that the. total 
amount provided for the payment of the compensation to slave proprietors 
is 16,492,379/.; and there is consequently remaining to be provided for, to 
complete the 20,000,0002., the sum of 3,507,621/. The compensation awarded 
and paid, or payable on demand of the claimants, is 16,428,700/. 


Commercial Interchanges.—At the late meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol, Colonel Sykes read a paper on Statistics, in which he stated, that 
so recently as 1784, an American vessel arrived at Liverpool bringing eight 
bags of cotton, which were seized, under the belief that America did not 
produce cotton; and now her produce is 400,000,000 of pounds annually, 
the greater part of which is consumed by Great Britain; and it is a curious 
fact, that the native country of the Sea Island cotton is supposed to be 
Persia. The Carolina rice, which sells at 5d. per pound, whilst East India 
rice sells at 24d. and 3d., originated in a single bag of East India, given by 
Mr. C. Daboral, of the India House, to an American trader, All the coffee 
of the West Indies originated in a single plant in the hot-houses of Amster- 
dam. It was stated that, in 1792, Mr. Browne, the resident at Cossim- 
bazaar, told the Council at Calcutta, that if they should think proper to 
send a few cwts. of lac to Europe, it might be procured at Calcutta, The 
annual consumption of Jac in England is now estimated at 600,000 pounds, 


Voyage of Obserrvation—His Majesty’s surveying sloop Beagle has at 
last returned from her long employment in South America and other parts 
of the world) She safléd from England in 1831, from which time until 1835 
she was surveying the coasts of South America, the Falkland and the Ga- 
lapagos islands. Traversing the Pacific Ocean by the way of Otaheite (or 
Taheite) and New Zealand, she proceeded to visit Sidney, Hobart Town, 
King George’s Sound, the Keeling Islands, the Mauritius, the Cape of Good 
Hope, St. Helena, Ascension, Bahia, Pernambuco, the Cape Verd, and the 
Azores Islands. Meridian distances have been very carefully measured by 
a large number of good chronometers during the whole Pate Observa- 
tidns for latitade, for the variation and dip of the needle, for the intensity of 


magnetic influence, and upon tides, have been made at each principe port, 
Nov.—VOL, XLVIII, NO, CXCI, D 
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This connected chain of good meridian distanves is the first that has been 
carried round the world. From fourteen to twenty chronometers have been 
employed, and the results are highly interesting. Geology and Natural 
History will receive contributions from this voyage, as well as Hydrography 
and Geography. Mr. Charles Darwin, a zealous unpaid tributary to the 
cause of science, has laboured unremittingly. The medical and other 
officers have collected in gory to their opportunities and limited means 
of preserving specimens. No life has been lost, nor has any serious injury 
been sustained by any one individual. No boat has even met with a mate- 
rial accident (except one washed away in a gale off Cape Horn), nor has 
any man even fallen overboard. Not a spar has been sprung (exeept stud- 
ding-sail booms), not a sail has been split, till worn too long ; nor is there a 
sheet of copper off the vessel’s bottom. Yet this little ship, one of the 
much-abused ten-gun sloops, sometimes called coffins, has always carried 
between seventy and eighty people, seven boats, and an unusual quantity of 
stores; besides which, she has often sailed with more than’eight months’ 
provision on board. The Beagle was so well fitted out at Plymouth doek- 
yard, and has since been so timely supplied by direction of the Admiralty, 
that neither want nor deficiency has ever occurred. Some of the officers and 
men have served more than ten years in this vessel, having shared all the 
disagreeables of a former voyage to Terra del Fuego, from 1826 to 1830. 


The Tea Plant in India.—The result of the researches of the tea-deputa- 
tion dispatched to Assam under Dr. Wallich, respecting the tea-plant in that 
country, gives every reason to expect that tea will become, in a short time, 
& prime article of export from India. The plant has been found in exten- 
sive natural plantations, and the localities are such as to encourage the belief 
that it exists far more extensively than has yet been discovered, and to war- 
rant the conclusion that Assam, and our northern frontiers generally, will 
afford the most ample field for tea-cultivation of every variety.—The re- 
searches of the deputation have not been limited to the tea-plant; the bota- 
nical and geological features of the country have been noted; and Dr. Wal- 
lich states that he has never seen or heard of so rich a flora as that of Assam. 
—Asiatic Journal. 


Military Flogging —By a return laid before the House of Commons it 
appears that during the five years ending on the 31st of September dast, 
1227 soldiers, that is, above 245 yearly, of that part of the army within the 
United Kingdom, were subjected to corporeal punishment. the same 
return it appeared, that during the same period 332 marines underwent the 
same punishment; and that of these 1559 persons, 242 were flogged a se- 
cond time, and 44 a third time. 


Patients in Hospitais——The number of patients at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital last year was 5257 in-patients, 7458 out-patients, and 15,187 termed 
the casualty patients, many of whom were supplied with money, clothes, and 
other necessaries to enable them to return home, At St. Thomas’s the num- 
ber wes 3165 in-patients, and 20,627 out-patients, including casualties ; 
making a total of 53,500 persons relieved in one year, 


Number of English Residents in France.—The following is a statement 
of the number of English now residing in France, according to the returns 
lately made hy the different police authorities to the Prefect of Police at 
Paris :—Paris, 14,500; Versailles, 2080; St, Germain’s, 150; Tours, 2795 ; 

ux, 965; Barréges, 80; Montpellier, 300; Marseilles, 120 ; Lyons, 
60; Fontainebleau, 30; St. Quentin, 200; Dunkerque, 500; St. Omer, 
700; Boulogne, 6800; Calais, 4500; and in various other parts of France 
9 1865; making a total of 35,995. Of this number 6680 are me- 
c ics. 


The Criminal Law.—The Seeond Report of the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners has made its appearance, the main object of which is to urge the pro- 
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priety of diminishing the number of capital crimes, and substituting some 
other punishment for that of death, The offences which it is proposed to 
continue, are—1, high treason ; 2. murder; 3. attempts at murder, accom- 
panied with actual injury to the person, to be particularly defined ; 4, burning 
of buildings and ships, with danger to human life, and under circumstances 
to be specified; 5. piraey, attended with personal violence; 6. robbery, ag- 
gravated by cruelty or violence, under defined circumstances ; lastly, rape, 
“and violation of a female under the age of ten years with or without con- 
sent.” This last class of crimes the Commissioners appear inclined to with- 
draw from the capital code, except under circumstances of extreme aggrava- 
tion. It is further suggested that the discretionary power of selecting 
offenders to undergo the extreme penalty should be abrogated ; and that the 
punishment should in all cases be the invariable result of offence, and thus 
diminish the incentive to crime, by extinguishing the chance of mitigated 
suffering. Other matters of interest are touched upon by the Commission- 
ers, and, in some particulars, their suggestions cluim the attention both of the 
legislature and of the friends of humanity, It is suggested that a prisoner 
who is tried for the higher offence, of which the evidence is not entirely satis- 
factory or conclusive, at the same time that no doubt exists of his criminality, 
should not be allowed to escape punishment altogether, but that the jury 
should have the diseretionary power of giving a verdict which should ex- 

ress their sense of the degree of crime of which conclusive testimony has 
een given. For example, if a prisoner is indicted for arson, accompanied 
with aggravated circumstances, which latter fact determines the class of 
offence, but upon which the jury are not agreed, but are unanimous as to the 
act of arson having been committed, the verdict should find the prisoner 
guilty of arson only. 


The Militia.—A Bill was passed in the late Session for susenpding the 
balloting for the militia, and the calling them ont for exercise and training, 
during the present year. This is the first time since the peace that the 
period for which the men were enrolled in 1831, namely, for five years, has 
been allowed to expire without having recourse to a fresh ballot to supply 
their places, consequently the militia are at present rather an anomaly, the 
regiments having at this moment their staffs and officers only—there not 
being a single rank and file belonging to any regiment of militia in the 
United Kingdom. 


Sale of Spirits.—It is not, perhaps, generally known that a most impor- 
tant alteration has been made in the law as regards the quantity of spirits 
which distillers are allowed to send from their distilleries to bonded ware- 
houses. Formerly 80 gallons was the smallest quantity which could be so 
warehoused. By an Act of Parliament passed, of date 13th August, 1836 
(6th and 7th Will. 1V., cap. 72), distillers are allowed to bond spirits in casks 
of 20 gallons. The following is the section of the Act refe to :—"* And 
be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for any distiller of spirits in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, to warehouse any spirits distilled in the dis- 
tillery of such distiller, in casks which shall contain not less than 20 gallons 
each, subjected to, and under, in all other respects, the rules, regulations, 
enactments, fines, penalties, and forfeitures in force in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland respectively, relating to the distilling, warehousing, and removal 
of such spirits.” 


As a proof of the great increase in the consumption of teas, and the ad- 
vantage which has accrued to the Government by the opening of the trade, a 
statement has been prepared, by which it appears that during the seven 
months ending the 5th of August, 1835, the amount of teas imported was > 
21,011,000 lbs., the duty upon which was 2,189,000/. During the same 
period of 1836 the amount of teas imported was 36,650,000 lbs., on which 
the duty was 3,468,000/., being an inerease of 15,639,000 lbs. of teas, and 
1,270,0002, in the duties. . 
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Tt appears by the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat to inquire into the Turnpike-tolls and Trusts of the kingdom, that 
they are favourably disposed to the abolition of all turnpikes throughout the 
kingdom, and they regret that there are difficulties in the way of raising a 
revenue by other means. The consolidation of several trusts is recom- 
mended, as well as the formation of a rural police, by the organization of 
the labourers employed on the roads. The formation of a rural police is 
now recommended from so many quarters, that this improvement in domes- 
tie policy will, no doubt, speedily be carried into effect. 


Licensed Victuallers.—On the 10th October a change of some importance 
to licensed victuallers and others took place. The duty on the retail spirit 
license was reduced, and the scale now stands thus :—houses rated under 
10/. per annum will pay 2/, 28.; under 20/., 4/. 4s.; at 20/. and under 25/., 
6/, 6s.; at 25/. and under 30/., 7/. 7s.; at 30. and under 40/,, 81, 8s,; at 
40/, and under 50/., 9/. 98.; and at 50/. and upwards, 102. 10s. 


{t appears by the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioners for build- 
ing new Churches, that, in the whole, 214 churches and chapels have been 
completed, capable of accommodating 286,327 persons, including 157,523 free 
seats for the use of the poor; seven churches and chapels are now building ; 
four other chapels have been approved of, one at Trowbridge, Wilts ; grants 
are proposed to be given in aid of building churches and chapels at 35 places 
—among others, at Bridgwater, Plymouth, Stroud, Portsmouth, Portsea, 
Frome, Trowbridge, and Melksham ; additional burial-grounds are to be 
afforded to a great aot places, including Ilchester, Corfe Castle, Bishop's 
Waltham, Barnstaple, Weston, and Alverstoke. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


In the bay of Argostoli,in the island of Cephalonia, there are two streams 
which flow from the sea info the land, and one of them has been employed 
to turn a mill. Many hypotheses have been started to aceount for this 
phenomenon, some supposing a difference of level on different sides of 
the island, and that the stream flowing through a subterranean tunnel re- 
stores the equilibrium ; others suppose that some volcanic relations are in- 
volved, although there does not exist any recent volcanic formation in the 
nelatibeanbill and during an earthquake no effect was produced upon 
these rivulets, 


The Great Bell at Moscow.—An interesting ceremony lately took place 
at Moscow. The famous bell, the largest and handsomest in the world, was 
raised from the ground where it had long lain. It was cast in 1733, by 
order of the Empress Anne, by Michael Motoren, a Russian metal-founder. 
Its height is 21 feet, its diameter 23 feet, its weight 12,000 s, 480,000 lbs. 
(433,000 lbs. English weight). The beauty of the form, the bas-reliefs with 
which it is adorned, and the value of the metal (which is a composition of 
gold, silver, and copper), render it remarkable, as showing the advanced 
state of the art of casting in metal in Russia at that early period. It was 
raised by a very ingenious contrivance of M. Montferaud, and is placed for 
the present on a pedestal. 

A German journal states that the excavations at Athens are being carried 
on with great perseverance. Among other discoveries there have been found, 
in different broken fragments of an inscription, a species of account of the ° 
expenses of the sculptured ornaments of a temple, which appears to have 
been the Erechtheion. It bears'the signature of the architect, whose name 
was Archilochus of Agryle, and has hitherto been buried in oblivion. The 
names of numerous sculptors are inserted, with the price of their works. 
Two modellers in wax were employed in making models of the rosettes and 
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acanthus-leaves in bronze. A contract was made with a painter named 
Dionysiodori, to paint in caustic 113 feet of the mouldings of the architrave, 
at the rate of a pentobolon a foot; 116 leaves of gold for gilding the bronze 
ornaments cost as many drachmas. The person who supplied this gold was 
a citizenof Melita, named Douis. The lead for fastening the figures cost 
ten drachmas. On demolishing a battery which masked the entrance to 
the Propylea, the original ascending way, or steps by which they were 
approached, was uncovered. The road was made in ridges, so that the 
horses might go up and down without slipping. The steps for those on foot 
were in part demolished when the battery was erected, but they may now be 
restored. While at work in re-establishing the columns of the Parthenon, 
a fragment of the frieze was found in a fine state of preservation. It repre- 
sented three of the twelve seated deities which adorned the middle of the 
frieze above the eastern entrance. Near this bas-relief was found a remark- 
a fine seat, or throne, of white marble, the back of which is ornamented 
with a winged figure covered with drapery, and which is probably one of the 
seats in which, according to Herodotus, the priestess of Minerva was accus- 
tomed to take her place. These two fine fragments were enclosed between 
the columns of the peristyle and those of the pronaos. In other parts of this 
ancient city, fragments of statues, and tombs of different eras, have been 
found. Thus have been brought to light some sarcophagi in marble, on 
which are sculptured bacchanals and other figures, but which in barbarous 
times have evidently been broken open, and made to receive other bodies 
than those for which they were originally intended. 


The following is an official statement of the product of the French Indirect 


Taxes for the first three quarters of 1836, compared with the corresponding 
three quarters of 1835 :— 





Product of the First Three 








Quarters Difference in 1836. 
Indirect Taxes. 
of 1836. of 1835. Increase. Decrease. 
: Francs, Francs. Francs. Francs, 


Register, Stamp, and 
Mortgage Duties 152,376,000 | 144,607,000 | 7,769,000 — 
Custom, Navigation, 
&c., Duties . . | 85,131,000 | 79,465,000 | 5,666,000 —_ 
Salt Duty collected on | 
the Coast . . .| 37,725,000 | 36,256,000} 1,469,000 _ 
Liquor and Liquid 
Duties - « « « | 58,767,000 | 55,578,000 | 3,189,000 ome 
Salt Duty collected in 
the Interior . . 4,721,000 4,709,000 12,000 _— 
Divers ‘Taxes (Public 
Conveyances, &c.) 21,148,000 | 20,198,000 950 ,000 _ 
Product of the Sale of 
Tobacco and Snuff | 57,673,000 54,856,000 2,817,000 _ 
Product of the Sale of 
Gunpowder. . 3,223,000 3,032,000 191,000 — 
Postage and Duty of 
5 per cent. on Re- 
mittances . . .« | 25,925,000 | 24,862,000 | 1,063,000 _ 
Postage (Rural Ser- 
) a a 1,418,000 1 ,283 ,000 135 ,000 —_— 
Prodnet of Mails and 
Packets. . . 1,371,000 1 ,287 ,000 84,000 _ 














Total. .» « «+ « | 449,478,000 | 426,133,000 | 23,345,000 — 








Increase of product in first three quarters of 1836, 23,345,000 f. 
Compared with the first three quarters of 1834 the increase in 1836 is 33,180,000 f. 
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Tt appears, from a Treasury report submitted to the American Congress, 
that the im ion of cigars into the United States, for the year énding 
the 30th of September, 1835, was no less than 76,761,000, of which upwards 
of 75,000 came from Cuba. 


Statistics of France.—The territorial extent of France is 53,760,279 hec- 
tares ; the total population was, in 1831, 32,669,225 souls. Taxes and public 
charges amount to 1,126,279,000 frances. The extent of landed property 
subject to taxation is 49,863,609 hectares; not subject, 2,896,688 hectares. 
The number of houses and buildings chargeable is 6,767,433—namely, 
662,416 houses and dwellings ; 82,575 mills, worked by wind or water ; 4412 
forges or furnaces ; 38,030 manufactories and mines. The number of pro- 
prietors is 10,896,682. The number of men in France was, in 1831, 
15,940,105—namely, children or unmarried, 8,066,422 ; married, 6,047,041 ; 
widowers, 722,611; soldiers, 303,231. Women, 16,629,118—namely, chil- 
dren and unmarried, 9,069,923; married, 6,056,856; widows, 1,502,359. 
The annual increase of the population is 172,084; annual number of mar- 
riages, 239,467; number of children annually abandoned, 33,625. There 
are born always 17 boys to 16 girls, and 13 legitimate children ‘to 1 illegiti- 
mate, In every 28 born there is one abandoned. There are five births for 
every 161 inhabitants. In the whole population there are 2,324,722 illegiti- 
mate children of both sexes, and 1,092,910 individuals who have been aban- 
doned to public charity from their birth. There are 7600 persons annually 
brought before the Court of Assize; 75,000 mendicants and yagabonds ; 
155,000 sick in the hospitals; and 1,850,000 indigent people over the whole 
country. The absolute charges of the tax-paying part of the population are 
1,052,679,762 francs; and if 2,000,000 of vagabonds, prisoners, &e. be de- 
ducted from the whole population, it thus gives 34 francs 50 cents annually 
for the taxes and charges paid by each individual. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Effects of awaes Harvests on the price of Corn in England.— Quantities 
and price of Imports in 1830-31—conséquent displacement of English 
growth.— State of Foreign Crops.— Mr. Lefevre's observations on Rents. 
— Fertility mainly owing to the quantity of Stock—the secret of the 
Holkham husbandry.—Smith’s subsoil plough.— Markets—Turnips.— 
Prices of stock and Impertal averages. 


ALTHovGeHn we cannot yet be brought to conceive that the continental 
and American harvests can operate directly upon the prices of corn in this 
country, because we are slow to imagine there will be any introduction of 
the foreign growth into the domestic consumption of England; yet indi- 
rectly, they must have some bearing upon our market. For, should the 
home supply be found unequal to the demand, as it was, till the last four 
years, fora very considerable portion of time, we must look to importa- 
tion; and, however trifling the amount may be, there can be no question but 
the supply would greatly exceed that want, and the effect so often witnessed 
upon prices would as certainly follow—that is, much fluctuation and a wide 
range. Such would be the result, though checked by the graduated duty, 
from the extreme operation experienced when the admission of foreign grain 
was regulated by a fixed amount. “ From December 30, 1830, to July 14, 
1831,” says Lord Milton's celebrated pamphilet, “ the quantity of wheat im- 
ported and entered for home consumption amounted to 1,074,706 quarters. 
Uf this quantity, 358,077 quarters paid a duty of only Is. 1d. ; 180,434 a 
(uty of 28. Sd.; 427,564 a duty of 68, 8d.; 41,004 a duty of 10s. 8d.; 
45,249 a duty of 138. 8¢. The quantity which paid a duty of 16s. 8d. and 
upwards amounted to ohly 19,374 quarters—-not one fifty-fifth part of the 
whole.” This is the necessary operation of the sliding scale ; for no. in- 
genuity can cure it of this defect, which is in truth inherent in the very 
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inciple of it, and which prevents its acting as any real protection to the 
armer, The average 4g, Lage upon the above, 1,074,706 quarters, is 
about 4s. 2d. a quarter. is shows considerable fluctuations, and since 
that time little or no foreign grain has come into consumption; the price 
having been uniformly depressed by the superabundance of, the home sup- 
ply. Something must of course be allowed for the displacement of Engli 
corn by foreign, whether by anticipation, as it were, or by the English far- 
mer holding back while the foreigner took his place in the mafket. The 
quantity, nearly 1,100,000 quarters, was more than equal to double the ave- 
rage import for 30 years, reckoning from 1790 to 1820. It is demonstrated 
that the home su ake had increased. It is, therefore, likely that the importa- 
tion of 1830-31 did affect the markets for one or two years beyond that pe- 
riod, Ifsueh be the truth, and if the present harvest turn out to be defi- 
cient in a comparatively small proportion, there is a possibility (we think it 
almost extreme) that there may arise a slight want of foreign assistance. 
Thus then we arrive at the effect of the continental harvests, which do not 
seem to be generally productive. Beginning nearest home, France is de 
ficient in comparison with the last year. In Italy the result is said to be 
the same, The prices are consequently advanced, Spain must, from the 
ravages of war, be a demanding region. Our business, however, lies chiefly 
with the north; and from thence the accounts are more favourable. All 
along the banks of the Elbe, the crop is admitted to yield a good average, 
and if such be the admission, we may fairly anticipate that it is even better 
than is expressed ; for the seller, naturally, in all cases endeavours by every 
means to enhance the value of his commodity. When therefore that first 
element of price, scarcity, is withdrawn, there can be no doubt of the facts. 
In Holland the crops are not so good as usual. Barley is represented as in- 
jured or deftcieat almost every where, and we read the consequence in the 
very high price it brings. Indeed, taking this for the criterion, in almost 
every market the prices of wheat are firm ; less so in England than any where 
else. In the United States the prices were very high up to the end of 
August; the accounts of the crops being of an unfavourable cast, It is, 
indeed, stated that the American harvest has never been so deficient since 
she first grew enough to enable her to export. There is also one compen- 
sation for the deficiency in wheat, and rye is made up by a superabundant 
crop of all other vegetable productions—particularly of Indian corn and po- 
tatoes. The West Indies must probably be supplied (through America) 
from Europe, and to this is attributed the present prices of wheat in the 
markets of the continent. In Canada the quantity to be exported is repre- 
sented as being less, owing to a shorter growth and the large importation of 
the mouths of the emigrants, Such being the results, it should seem that 
England may be regarded as insulated in her transactions, at least, till a 
little further time shall have passed and demonstrated the real extent of 
the supply. 

We briefly alluded, in our last Report, to Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s (the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons) pamphlet, 
addressed to the Electors of North Hampshire. We spoke of it as worthy 
the perusal of the tenantry in especial. Upon the subjects of leases and 
rents, nothing can be more important. He shows clearly, that where a war- 
rent—which is, everybody knows, a universally high rent—is paid, nothing 
can save the farmer. If tied by a lease, he goes on to gradual ruin; if he 
holds at will, he is still so indisposed to sell his stock at the almost inevitable 
loss, that he goes on to gradual ruin; if he can neither improve nor employ 
the necessary labour, he strives, by overcropping, to reduce his losses; his 
land becomes exhausted, and he sinks alike from the injury he has done to 
his own and his landlord's property. Mr. Lefevre also shows how benefi- 
cially corn-rents and low rents act on the Scottish agriculture. In that 
kingdom, by the employment of capital in the rearing of a large quantity of 
stock, the land is enriched by the manure, and4he tenant (and landlord) is 
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repaid in two ways: by the stock, and the greater production of the soil 
owing to the manure raised. Such, indeed, is the history of all ithe 
estates which owe their condition rather to high cultivation than to natural 
fertility, Itis the secret—if that which has been laid open to the example 
of the whole agricultural world can be so termed—by which Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk has made land, refused, fifty years ago, at five shillings per aere, 
tithe free, worth nearly ten times that amount. The farm at Holkham then 
carried. eight hundred sheep, and a little rye only was grown. | I]t now carries 
between three and four thousand sheep, and two hundred Devon cattle are 
annually sold off it, besides the stock (no inconsiderable number) killed for 
the house, and the subsistence of upwards of forty cows. Besides all this, 
fifteen hundred acres of the park have been planted. Well, the secret lies 
in these very facts: the quantity of stock it is which has enriched (made) the 
soil, where now wheat averages eight, and oy fourteen coombs per acre. 
The Scotch husbandry is the Holkham husbandry over again; and at the 
foundation of the whole lie the single words, capital and enterprise. Leases, 
and long leases, will alone be likely to produce such results for a tenant, 
and these Mr. Lefevre strongly and justly recommends. 

The worthy President has also noticed a curious invention by Mr, Smith 
of Deenstir, near Stirling, as amongst the most important to husbandry. 
This is called the subsoil plough. Its object is, and it effects it beautifully, 
to open the subsoil, and render it permeable to air and water, without bring- 
ing it to the surface: thus performing that which has hitherto been per- 
formed only by the loss of a considerable lapse of time—namely, that ferti- 
lization which the exposure of soil on the surface to the atmosphere produces, 
This is perfectly philosophical, for we have seen abundant experiments to 
prove that the growth of all vegetation depends mainly on the pulverization— 
that is, on rendering the earth free to the action of air, light, and water, to- 
gether with those subtler elementary agents whose operation, though they 
are known to exist, is not yet ascertained, but which, there can be little doubt, 
aid the fertilization. Now, these aids to, and arts of, cultivation are within 
the reach of all landlords and tenants—speaking always under the suppo- 
sition that the latter are persons of adequate capital, without which no man 
can now-a-days benefit himself or his landlord. 

We have come so nigh to the limits this article allows, that we must post- 
pone to abstract the very important observations made by Mr. Lefevre on the 
malt-tax, but we shall recur to it hereafter. We must now turn to passing 
circumstances. 

The harvest, scarcely even yet concluded in the most northern parts of the 
kingdom, has been protracted by the unusual falls of rain. It has, however, 
on the whole, been got up better than had been at one time hoped. The 
effect upon the markets has been to rally, or rather confirm, prices which had 
slightly receded at the close of the last and the commencement of the pre- 
sent month. They may, however, almost be called weather markets, for the 
factor’s reports all begin by allusions to the weather. This year will try the 
question of domestic supply and domestic demand, and, so far as so variable 
a matter can be reduced to certainty, will set it at rest. Farmers are in 
better heart, and therefore will not fly to the market as they did under the 
panic of last year. From this, rather than any natural cause, we conceive 
the prices will be higher generally, though not high, unless the supply turn 
out to be inadequate—a result we cannot bring ourselves to anticipate. 

Nothing can have been more favourable for the wheat-sowing upon the 
lighter lands than the alternate rain and sunshine. We have even seen 
some wheat showing its long lines of beautifully green spires above the dark 
ridges, in the most promising manner. The heavy clays must, however, 
have had too much of a good thing in the continual falls, but all is activity. 

The turnips have, in many instances, suffered under a new visitation from 
the black canker. We have seen many fields, in the course of our sporting 
excursions, where the leaves of the finest plants have been perforated by 
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thousands of holes; and we think the crop will, from this cause, be shortened 
a full third in districts where the canker has prevailed. The-prices of stock 
(of lean especially) have been somewhat checked and reduced by this cala- 
‘mity, but upon the whole, perhaps, the sales were nearly equal to the usual 
average. In truth, nothing but some very striking and universally o 
rating cause.can greatly affect either the quantity of stock necessary to the 
agriculture of the country or the prices. is year certainly looks better, 
in every respect, than the last, when people talked themselves into more 
than common irritation by the perpetual iteration of the cry of distress, 

Barley is very high; meat and wool anything but low; and wheat rising, 
or steady at better rates. But what is still more to the purpose, the 
and Jandlords have heard the response of the oracles they sought; and, like 
Jove to the waggoner—‘“t Put your shoulder to the wheel: help yourselves” — 
has had the effect of rousing individual exertion, which, after all, is the best 
and most certain aid. 

Imperial averages, October 7—Wheat, 478. 2d.; barley, 35s. 4d.; oats, 
238, 9d.; rye, 32s.; beans, 41s. ld.; peas, 38s. 7d, 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Principles of Vegetation—Wheat.—At the British Association at Bristol, 
Mr. G. Webb Hall read a communication “ On the Acceleration of the 
Growth of Wheat.” He called the attention of the Section to a statement 
of facts by which it would be seen that the usual period allotted to the occu- 
pation of the ground for a crop of wheat might be very materially abridged. 
At an average, this might be estimated at ten months, though twelve, and 
even thirteen, were not unusual, and eight might be considered as the 
shortest period for the ordinary winter wheat. By a selection of B pieg wd 
seéd, and a choice of peculiar situation, wheat sown early in March has 
been, on differeut occasions, ripened before the middle of August—a period 
scarcely exceeding five months. Mr, Hall considers it an unquestionable 
law of vegetation, that the offspring of a plant of early maturity seeks to 
become so likewise, even when placed in unpropitious circumstances, and 
that it recedes with reluctance from the condition of its parent. Hence the 
seed of a crop which has been ripened in five months has a better t 
of producing another crop equally accelerated than that from a crop which 
has been longer in ae He also asserted, that the acceleration of a 
erop was farther promoted by thick sowing, which likewise might be con- 
sidered advantageous in checking and stopping the mildew. 

Dr. Richardson referred to the remark of Humboldt, that in South Ame- 
rica the wheat crop was ripened in ninety days from the period of sowing ; 
and stated that, about Hudson's Bay, the period was only seventy days. 
He suggested the probable advantage that might arise from = pte. seed 
from the latter country, for the purpose of furthering Mr. Hall's views; 
but this gentleman stated that he had found that seed imported from a 
distance (and he had tried some from Italy) was liable to become diseased. 
As connected with the subject of the acceleration of the h of seeds, 
Professor Henslow mentioned the results of experiments which he had tried 
upon seeds of a species of acacia, sent by Sir John Herschel from the Cape 
of Good Hope, with directions that they should be steeped in boiling water 
before they were sown. Some of these were kept at the boiling tempera- 
ture for three, six, and fifteen minutes respectively, and had yet germinated 
very readily in the open border, whilst those which had not been steeped did 
not vegetate. It was suggested that these facts may lead to beneficial 
results, by showing agriculturists that they may possibly be able to steep 
various seeds in water sufficiently heated to destroy certain fungi or insects 
known to be destructive to them, without injuring the vital principle in the 
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seed itself. Mr. Hope mentioned a practice common in some parts of Spain, 
of ba corn to a certain extent, by exposing it to a temperature of 150 
d , or upwards, for the purpose of destroying an insect by which it was 
liable to be attacked. Dr. Richardson mentioned that the seeds sold in 
China for the European market were previously boiled for the purpose of 
destroying their vitality, as the jealousy of that people made them anxious 
to prevent their exportation in a state fitted for germination. Upon sowin 
those seeds, he had, nevertheless, observed that some few of them were stil 
capable of vegetating. 


The Black Caterpillar.—The most effectual recipe to destroy the black 
caterpillar, is said to be, to mix quick-lime, in powder, four pecks, with one 
pound of white arsenic, Sow this mixture over an acre of plants while wet 
with dew, or after a shower of rain, and it will generally succeed. 


Hint to Gardeners.—A gardener at Hastings, whose fruit trees had been 
much infested with the black caterpillar, having found that some gooseberry 
bushes, which were under an elder tree, and caught the dropping from its 
leaves, were quite free from the vermin, turned his discovery to account, and 
making a strong decoction of elder leaves, found by being sprinkled on the 
trees that it destroyed the insect most completely. 


Mr. Hett, a surgeon of Lincoln, has published a letter in which he ex- 
presses an opinion that the turnip fly is produced from a maggot generated 
in the foreign bones brought to this country as manure. The objection that 
the fly is to be found in fields where no bones had been used, he considers 
as inconclusive against this theory, because the fly has wings, and may be 
blown from a great distance. Upon examining bones with a good micro- 
8 he found in some of them (particularly those that were very porous 
and vascular) these minute grubs or maggots in abundance ; some were alive, 
and some had attached themselves to the sides of the bones in a chrysalis 
form, like caterpillars on walls. Mr. Hett suggests the mixing a quantity 
of sulphur vivum (black brimstone) with the bones, the effluvia from which 
he thinks likely to destroy the grub without injuring the turnip. 


eee -- 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Weaving in Glass.—Signor Olivi, of Venice, has recently succeeded in 
bringing to perfection a manufacture which may prove of great value, and 
may be applied to many purposes of usefulness and luxury. It is the art of 
weaving a tissue from threads made of glass. The process of which the 
Signor is the inventor, differs from all the attewpts of the same kind which 
have been previously made in other countries, as it is made to take every 
degree of shade, from the most perfect transparency to the deepest opaque. 
The thread is also rendered so perfectly flexible as to allow itself to be tied, 
or the tissue when manufactured to be folded like silk. Another great 
advantage attending it is, that it resists the action of fire. The specimens 
whieh have been exhibited have called forth the highest admiration, and the 
brillianey of colour given to them is altogether surprising. Although the 
Institution of Arts of Venice has awarded medals to Signor Olivi for his 
invention, it is said that he does not meet with the encouragement from the 
Austrian government which he expected its singularity and beauty would 
insure; and a friend of his is consequently about to proceed to Paris with 
a view to making it known in thatcity, where everything relating to the arts 
is efheouraged, in the hope that his efforts will there meet with a better 


reward, and thatthe invention itself may probably be brought to still greater 
perfection. 


According to a recent communication made to the French Academy of 
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Sciences, an indelible ink has been discovered. This consists in writing on 
ordinary paper with Indian ink. dissolved in water, slightly acidulated with 
hydrochloric or other acid. 


Malleabie Iron.—At the late meeting of the British Association in Bristol 
Mr. Mushet exhibited some specimens of malleable iron, which he pre 
by a peculiar econees and gave an exposition of his views in reference to the 
theory of smelting as usually conducted. The iron, when first reduced in 
the upper part of the surface, is in the malleable state; but in its progress 
downwards is, in virtue of exposure to a higher temperature and the redun- 
dancy of charcoal it encounters, converted first into steel, and finally into 
pig metal, This new process consists in submitting the ore to the action 
alone which it experiences in the upper part of the furnace—that is, in 
restraining the heat, and furnishing but a limited supply of carbon; and 
operating by such method, and without the use of lime, he stated that he 
was able to obtain at once, and by a single process, iron soft enough to be 
forged into nails. 


Purification of Coal-Gas.—Mr. H. Phillips, superintending engineer of 
the Exeter Gas- Works, has discovered the means of arresting the volatile 
alkali, to which, from its known corrosive property, when in contact with 
copper or brass, is to be attributed the destruction of cocks, fittings, and 
meters ; and as azote (one of the constituents of ammonia) is niet inju- 
rious to respiration, that peculiarly pungent and obnoxious quality of tlie air 
in rooms in which coal-gas is burnt for along portion of the night, is pro- 
bably augmented, if not produced by it, from the cireumstance of the ammonia 
not being previously separated. Azote is alike injurious to combustion: by 
employing two burners of the same size, and supplying one with gas from 
which the ammonia has been removed, and the other with gas from which 
ammonia has not been removed, the superiority of the light produced by the 
one over that produced by the other will be clearly apparent. Mr. Phillips 


has taken out a patent for bis discovery. 





NEW PATENTS. 


To Robert Griffiths, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, machine-maker, and John 
Cold, of the same place, glass-cutter, for their 
invention of certain improvements in ma- 
chinery for grinding, smoothing, and polish- 
ing plate-glass, window-glass, marble, slate, 
and stone, and also glass vessels, and glass 
Spangles and drops. 

To John Pickersgill, of Coleman-street, in 
the city of London, merchant, for improve- 
ments in preparing and applying India rubber 
caoutchouc to fabrics, being a communication 
from a foreigoer residing abroad. 

To James Surrey, of York House, in the 
parish of Battersea, in the county of Surrey, 
miller, for his invention of a new application 
of a principle by which mechanical power may 
be obtained or applied. 

To William Bush, of Wormwood-street, 
Bishopsgate Within, in the city of London, 
surveyor and engineer, for hie invention of 
improvements in the means of, and in the 
apparatus for building and working under 
water, part of which improvements are appli- 
cable for other purposes. 

To Charles Farina, of No, 7, Clarendon 


Place, Maida Vale, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Gentleman, for his Invention of an im- 
proved mashing apparatus, 

To William Hinckes Cox, of Bedminster, 
near Bristol, tanner, for his invention of an 
improvement or improvements in tating 
hides and skins. 

To John Frederick William Hempel, of 
Oranienburg, in the kingdom of Prussia, but 
now of Clapham, in the county of Surrey, 
officer of engineers, and Henry Blundell, of 
Hull, in the county of York, paint and colour 
manufacturer, for an improved method of 
operating upon certain vegetable and animal 
substances, in the process of manufacturing 
candles therefrom, belng a communication 
from Frederick Hempel, of Oranienbarg afore- 
said, deceased. 

To Joshua Bates, of Bishopagate-street; in 
the city of London, merchant, for improved 
apparatus or machinery for making metal 
binges, being a communication from a fo- 
reigner residing abroad. 

To Peter Ascanius Teandi, formerly of 
Mendovi, in Piedmont, but now residing in 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, mer- 
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chant, for a new extract, or vegetable acid, 
obtained frem substances not hitherto used 
for that purpore, which may be employed in 
various processes of manufacture, and in cull- 
nary or other useful purposes, together with 
the process of obtaining the same, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To William Bates, of Leicester, fuller and 
dresser, for bis invention of improvements in 
the manufacture of reels, for reeling cotton. 

To Moses Poole, of Lincoln's Inn, in the 
county of Middlesex, Gentleman, for improve- 
ments in the description of public vehicles 
called cabs, being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To Robert Jupe, of Bond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, cabinet-maker, for his 
invention of improvements in apparatus appli- 
cable to book and other shelves. 


New Patents— Bankrupts. 





To William Crofts, of Radford, in the county 
of Nottingham, machine-maker, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in machinery 
for bobbin-net lace, also called twist net, or 
lace, part of which improvements are for the 
purpose of making figured or ornamented 
bobbin-net lace, or figured or ornamented 
twist lace. 

To Henry Van Wort, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, Gentleman, and Samuel 
Aspinall Goddard, of the same place, mer- 
chant, for certain improvements in locomotive 
steam-engines and carriages, parts of which 
improvements are applicable to ordinary 
steam engines and other purposes, 

To John Smith, of Haiifax, in the connty of 
York, for his invention of certain improve- 


ments in machinery for dressing worsted and 
other woven fabrics. 





BANKRUPTS, 


vyrom sept, 27, To oct. 21, 1836, mvcLusive. 


Sept. 27.—C. P. Cnarman, Cornhill, metal 
broker. M. Parser, Reading, Berkshire, 
nurseryman, 3S. Susensap, Richmond, mil- 
liner. G. Cowsin, Great Russel!-street, 
Covent-garden, hatter, J. Lasuman, Bright- 
helmatone, Sussex, merchant. A, Oxuey, 
W. Oxusy, and J. Oxuisy, Sheffield, iron- 
founders. W. Foster, Hollinwood, Lan- 
eashire, manufacturer. R. Hopexinson, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, builder. 


Sept. 30.—J. Arrieton, Three Crown-sq., 
Southwark, hop-merchant. T, Weics, Minc- 
Ing lane, sugar: broker. C, E. Disspe.t, 
Marylebone-'ane, grocer. C. DUMBRELL, 
Brighton, grocer. C, Caattenosn, Bristol, 
linen-draper. W. Rowe, Truro, grocer. 
W. Youna, Bath, pawnbroker. 


Oct. 4—J, Mason, Cornwall-place, Hollo- 
way, coal-merchant, T. C. ANDREwS, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-sq., coal-merchant. 
W. Natrietron, George-street, Hanover-sq., 
tailor. W. Hawkins and C. Suita, Lea- 
mington Priors, Warwickshire, builders. J. 
Kcaoyn, Liverpool, tea-dealer. R. PaARKiN- 
son, Farsley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer, 


J, bucxix, Walton-hill, Gloucestershire, cat- 
tle-dealer. 


Oct. 7.—S. Coxugan, Westminster-bridge- 
road, ollman, W. Houston, Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, printer. M. Hoaiine, Eliza- 
beth-street, Pimlico, carpenter. G. Wuget- 
DON, Wood-street, City, laceman. 


Oct. 1L—J. G. Lyxca and J. Kir, Mac- 
clesfeld-wharf, New North-road, coal-mer- 
chaots. T. Wiecinoron, Sheerness, Kent, 
jeweller, R, Taxnant, Goswell street, St. 
J. Wurrtine, 


Luke's, licensed victualler. 





Birmingham, stationer. W. Saerrarp, 
Hoxne, Suffolk, cattle-salesman, G. WALL, 
Preston, Lancashire, draper. 


Oct. 14—J. Bennett, Three-tun-passage, 
Newgate-street, bookseller, G.R. Nayiea, 
Exmouth-street, Spa-fields, grocer. W. May, 
Fenchurch-street, merchant. G. Tornam, 
Richmond, Surrey, coalmerchant. v. P. 
Birks and G. Grunpy, Bary, Lancashire, 
manufacturers of oil of vitriol. J. Ropins, 
Portsea, woollen-draper. W. Taomresoyn, 
H. Leonarp, and R, B. Dawes, Ashted, 
Warwickshire, manufacturers, T. Hour and 
E. Howarp, Birtle cum-Bamford, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners. I. Knront and J. 
Martin, Manchester, corn-merchants. 


Oct. 18.—C. Buriexr, Tunbridge Wells, 
ware-manufacturer, J.ABtLirt, Silver-street, 
City, haberdasher. D. Davis, Aylesbury- 
street, Clerkenwell, oilman, W. W. Max- 


seit, Birchin-lane, bill-broker. T. Scort, 
Watling-street, wine-merchant. J. Cart, 
Tanbridge Wells, ironmonger. S. Hott, 


Heaton Norris, Lancashire, coal-merchant, 
J. M‘Gareoor, Over Darwen, Lancashire, ca- 
lico printer. J. Witxees, Cheltenbam, 
builder, W. Newsteap, Thetford, Nor- 
folk. B. WaLxKer, Sheffield, cabinet-maker. 
J. Epmer, Preston, Lancashire, hop-merchant. 


Oct. 21.—R. W. Smart, Aldermanbury, 
cloth-factor. S. Ratciirrs, Faversham, 
Kent, bookseller. W. Sarcnwsit, Bir- 
mingham, victualler. J. Watxer, Leeds, 
cloth-merchant. A. Mitns, Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, dyer. H. Sxerxattr, Manchester, 
cabinet-maker. I. Lomas, Sheffield, grocer. 
J. Marspen, Manchester, corn-dealer. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


THE topic of all-absorbing interest in 
the commercial world, at the present 
moment, is the embarrassed state of the 
Money-market ;—a state of embarrass- 
ment which has the anomalous accom- 
paniment of an unintermitting state of 
activity and prosperity in the most im- 
portant of our staple manufactures, that 
of Cotton; in the various forms and 
grades of enhanced value in which it 
contributes immediately to our comfort 
or luxury here, or furnishes the meant 
of exotic gratification, as an article of 
foreign trade. The solution of this ap- 
parent anomaly is to be found in the 
fact that, however the excitement of a 
high degree of manufacturing and com- 
mercial animation may have induced an 
over-strained elevation of prices and thus 
have, for a time, turned the current of the 
Exchanges against us, and, consequently, 
imposed upon the Bank of England the 
necessity of adopting those measures 
which have increased the value of the 
temporary use of money ; still the whole 
system of that activity was so sound at 
heart, was so firmly based upon a real 
and legitimate demand, that there was 
no danger of the difficulty leading to 
any violent convulsion, unless a panic 
were created by exaggerated statements 
for bad purposes. This experiment was 
tried with malicious pertinacity, but it 
has happily failed; and now, although 
a pressure, and a stringent one, may be 
expected to be felt until after the com- 
mencement of the New Year, all seri- 
ous alarm is at an end. 

The Colonial Market is very dull in 
every department ; all speculative pur- 
chasing is completely at a stand-still, 
and both grocers and refiners limit their 
purchases of Sugar to their immediate 
occasions, even at reduced rates. The 
present quotations of Sugars are for Ja- 
maica, brown, 64s, to 65s.; middling to 
good, 66s. to 68s.; fine to very fine, 69s, 
6d. to 7ls.; Barbadoes, 70s. to 72s. 6d. 
Mauritius, East India and Foreign Su- 
gars are all depressed in value; the 
prices recently obtained are for Mauri- 
tius, middling brown, 56s.; good and 
fine, 61s. to 63s.; middling yellow, 63s. 
6d. to 64s. 6d.; middling, 65s. to 


66s. ; fine, 67s. to 68s. ; brown dabs, 46s. 


to 47s.; for Bengals, middling white, 
33s. Gd. to 34s. Gd.; good white, 35s. to 
36s. 6d, 

The stock of West India Sugars is 


now 42,949 hhds. and trs., being 173 less 
than last year, The stock of Mauritius 
is 37,348 ing which is 25,888 less than 
last year. The deliveries of West India 
Sugars, for home use, during the current 
year, have fullen short of those of the 
corresponding portion of last year by 
upwards of 20,000 hhds, and trs., a fact 
resulting from the inactive state of the 
export trade in Refined Sugars. 

he last Gazette average price of Su- 
gar is 2/. 3s. 8jd. per cwt. 

The Refined Market is exceedingly 
dull ; Lumps to pass the standard bring 
85s. 6d.; double crushed is 44s. 6d.; 
Dutch crushed, 42s. 

There has been a moderate demand 
of late for good clean descriptions of 
British Plantation Coffee, for home con- 
sumption, but ordinary and unclean de- 
scriptions are scarcely to be sold even at 
a large reduction. Jamaica, good and 
fine middling, has sold at 112s. to 115s. ; 
low middling and middling at 95s. to 
106s.; good to fine ordinary, 78s. to 
95s.; unclean good and fine ordinary, 
72s. to 80s. In East India and Foreign 
Coffee the demand is very limited. 

The Rum Market is very animated, 
and an advance of Id. to 2d. a gallon 
has lately taken place; Jamaica, 22 to 
29 over-proof, brings 4s. 4d. to 4s. 7d. 
30 to 38 over, 4. 8d. to 5s., choice marks 
5s. 3¢.; Leewards, proof, are at 2s. 7d. ; 
2 to 11 over, 2s. 8d, to 2s, 10d. ; 13 to 26 
over, 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; 27 to 32 over, 3s. Od, 
to 4s, 4d. Very little is doing in Ge- 
neva ; but for Brandy there is a steady 
sale, 

The transactions in Cotton have been 
suspended, awaiting the result of the 
large public sales which take place at 
the close of October, which will com- 
prise upwards of 9000 bales, chiefly 
Surats, 

Indigo is very dull at somewhat lower 
prices ; Cochineal is more active as well 
for export as for home consumption, 

The half measure adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in raising 
the rate of Interest upon that portion 
alone of the Exchequer Bills which 
were to be issued in exchange for those 
called in, has been much condemned in 
the City; and, as was anticipated, the 
weight of those outstanding at the lower 
rate of interest is such as to depress 
the new Bills, and prevent their main- 
taining any considerable premium, On 
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the first appearance of the Bills bearing 
interest at the rate of 2d. per day, the 
preminm on them was 5s, to 7s. but 
they have gradually sunk, and are now 
quoted at ls, to 3s,; the old Bills at 14d. 
per day being at 3s. to ls. discount, The 
Consal Market has been in rather an 
unsettled state, and is upon the whole 
rather worse than at the beginning of 
the month, Bank and East India Stock 
are perfectly steady. 
ve impunity with which Gomez has 
heen enabled to penetrate from the 
Biscayan Provinces of Spain to the rich 
Provinces of the South, and to levy con- 
tributions upon the large towns, has 
produced a very unfavourable impression 
of the Ministry of the Constitution of 
1812, and has wrought a large depre- 
ciation in the Securities of that State, 
Active Stock has indeed been as low as 
19, but has rallied a little upon the 
doubtful intelligence of Gomez having 
met with some reverses, The continued 
tranquillity of Lisbon, notwithstanding 
the dismal auguries of the enemies of 
the new Government, has caused a 
radual improvement in Portuguese 
Jonds. All other descriptions of Fo- 
reign Securities have been almost en- 
tirely neglected of late, ' 


The embarrassed state of the Money 
Market has checked all operations in 
Joint-Stock Shares, The closing quo- 
tations of the principal Securities on 
the 25th are annexed ;— 





Commercial Report. 


ENGLISH FUNDS- 


Bank Stock, 2054 6}—Three per cent. 
Reduced, 874 Pa per cht Con- 
sols, Three and a Half per cent. 
Reduced, 963 ie ae and a Half per 
cent. New, 98} }—Long Annuities, 
1860, 14% 4— India Stock, 256 7— 
India Bonds, 4 6 — Exchequer Bills, 
14¢., 3 1 dis.—Ditto, 2¢., 1 3 pr.—Con- 
sols for Account, 88}. 


SHARES. 


Brazilian, Imperial, 22 4—Canada, 
37 8. 


RAILWAYS. 


London and Birmingham, 55 60 pr. 
—London and Greenwich, 14 24 btm 
London and Southampton, 7 6 dis.— 
Great Western, 114 124 pr.—Stephen- 
son’s London and Brighton, 1} 2} pr. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Belgian, 5 per cent. 102 3—Brazilian, 
1824, 5 per cent. 784 94—Chilian, 6 per 
cent. 39 41—Colombian, 1824, 6 per 
cent. 22 #—Danish, 3 per cent. 745 
— Dutch, 24 per cent. 53 +— Ditto, 
5 per cent, 994 3}—Mexican, 6 per cent, 
22) }—Peruvian, 6 per cent. 15 17— 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 554— 
Ditto, 1835, 3 per cent. 355 6—Rus- 
sian £ Sterling, 5 per cent. 1074 — 
Spanish Active, 5 per cent, 21}—Ditto 
Deferred, 5 per cent. 84 }—Ditto Pas- 
sive, 5 per cent, 5§ ]. 





MONTHLY DIGEST. 





GREAT BRITAIN, 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
Ar the Court at St. James's, the 5th day of October, 1836; present, the 


King’s most Excellent Majesty in Council. 
ar 


Majesty in Couneil, that the 


It is. this day ordered, by his 


liament, which stands prorogued to Thurs- 


day, the 20th day of October instant, be further prorogued te Thursday, the 


8th day of December next. 





THE REVENUE. 

The official returns of the revenue, for the quarter ended October 10, show 
a considerable improvement in the receipts of the Customs upon the year 
and quarter, as compared with the corresponding periods of 1835. e 
inerease 18 1,758,705/, upon the year, and 999,790/, upon the quarter, In 
the Excise there is a decrease of 145,346/. upon the quarter, but an increase 


of 606,976/, upon the year, The joint increase under these two heads is 
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therefore 2,365,681/. upon the year, The uce of the Stamps, too, ‘has 
increased habe dg upon the quarter, 291,215/, upon the year; and 
the Post-Office has proved more productive by 27,000/, upon the quarter, 
and 90,000/. upon the year. The Assessed Taxes have decreased 20,233/. 
upon the quarter, and 63,250/, upon the year, In the Miscellaneous Taxes 
there has been a falling off of 10,2737, upon the quarter, and 24,204, upan 
the year. The increase upon the whole year, as compared with the last, is 
2,727,6937., and upon the quarter, 1,026,459/, The amount of er 
Bills which will probably be wanted for the service of the current year is 
fixed at 3,343,0717. 





— 2 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 


























Qrs. ended Oct. 10, In- De- Yra. ended Oct. 10, In. De- 
1835 1836. crease.| crease. 1835. 1836. crease. | crease, 
Customs...4| 5,353,987 6,353,777} 900,790/........ 18,408,212 | 20,166,917 |1,758,705 
Excise ...... 4,007,375 | 3,862,029)........ 145,346 || 11,681,197 | 12,288,173 | 606,976 
Stamps ..... 1,671,204 1,744,741] 73,537 6,505,224 | 6,796,439 | 291,915 
Taxes....... $55,120) 334,887]........ 3,733,997 | 3,670,747 |........ 63,250 
Post-Office ., 372,000 399,000} 27,000 1,396,000 | 1,486,000} 90,000 
Miscellan.,., 16,513 | 6,240} ......55 76,787 52,533 |........ 94,204 
Sw ape _—S - - ~- 
11,776,199 , 12,700,674 |1,100,327| 175,852 }j 41,801,367 | 44,460,809 [2,746,896] 87,454 
Imprest and 
other Mo- 
nies, &c,.. 78,269 180,253{ 101,984 455,873 524,124| 68,25) 














42,257,240 | 44,084,983 9.815.147] 67.464 
Deduct Decrease’.....,.....:] 87,454 
Increase on the Year .,,.....+|2,728,693 


Total , | 11,854,468 | 19,880,927 |1,202,311 
Deduct Decrease..,. 175,852 
Incr. on the Quar. . 1,026,459 









































THE COLONIES. 


WEST INDIES. 


DEMERARA papers state that the attempts of the authorities in several of 
the West India Islands to prohibit, by legislative enactments, the emigra- 
tion of labourers to British Guiana, were viewed with ridieule in that colony ; 
and it was asserted that they would incur the severe censure of the British 
Government. Proposals are made in some of the papers for inducing la- 
bourers to come from Africa direct, 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape of Good Hope papers state that a Bill was presented to the Council 
for indemnifying the Gevemnen and all other persons acting under his au- 
thority, for all acts, &c. done during the existence of martial law in certain 
districts, It was reported that the salary of the Attorney-General was to 
be reduced to 700/. a-year, and that the Senior Puisne Judge was to be trans- 
lated to the eastern province, where a separate judicial establishment is to 
be created. Colonel Smith, who has been superseded in the command of the 
new province by Captain Stokenstrom, had received a high testimonial from 
head-quarters for the unwearied zeal and activity he had displayed in the 


discharge of his arduous duties. 


CANADA, 


Lord Gosford's speech, on the opening of the third session of the fifteenth 
Provincial Parliament, urges upon the Assembly the re-consideration of 
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their decision on the application for payment of the arrears due on account 
of the! publie service, and for the funds necessary to carry on the) civil go- 
vernment of the province. His Lordship adds, that, owing to the advanced 
period of the season, he should not recommend any other matters to their 
consideration. The speech, in conclusion, states that his proceedings, and 
the principles avowed by him for the guidance of his administration, had 
met with the approbation of his Majesty and the Government at homie, as 
would be shown by the documents to be submitted to them. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Papers from Hobart Town contain the Lieutenant-Governor's address to 
the Legislative Council, Launceston. It describes in very favourable terms 
the state of the colony, stating that his opinion is derived from the annual 
augmentation in commerce am agriculture. 





FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE. 


Norwitustanptne the storm raging in the Peninsula, and the elements 
of strife lurking in other parts of the Continent, accounts from France con- 
tinue of a satisfactory nature. In no quarter has any seditious manifesta- 
tion been observed. In the capital, upon the tranquillity of which that of 
the provinces almost wholly depends, no extraordinary vigilance is remarked, 
and not much dread would seem to be entertained of a revolutionary attempt. 


SPAIN. 


A decree has been issued by the Queen of Spain, sequestering and apply- 
ing to the wants of the State the temporal revenues of such of the alors 
as have left the country, and are residing in foreign states. 


PORTUGAL. 


The political horizon is extremely gloomy in Portugal, and fresh changes 
are confidently anticipated. The new Cabinet is completed, and the appoint- 
ments are as fullow:—Presidency of the Council and War—Count de Lu- 
miares ; Home Department—Manoel de Silva Passos; Grace and Justice 
~—Manuel Lopez Vieira; Finance—Viscount de Sa da Bandeira ; Foreign 
Affairs—Senhor Braencamp; Marine and Colonies—Antonio Cesar de 
Vasconcellos Correa. The persons of whom it is composed are more noto- 
rious for their violent opposition speeches than for any specific services they 
have rendered their country. The Viscount de Sa da Bandeira is the only 
member of the present Government who held office in Portugal since the 
accession of Queen Donna Maria. The Cortes will meet in November. 


SWITZERLAND. 


A quarrel has occurred between the French and Swiss Governments on 
the subject of the expulsion of foreign refugees from the Helvetic territory. 
It is to be hoped that England will act as the peace-maker between the 
parties. 

TURK RY. 


Constantinople has been visited by a destructive conflagration. The whole 
quarter of the city called Sultan Bugazid, in the middle of Constantinople, 
has fallen a prey tothe flames, Many magazines full of goods are de- 


stroyed ; and the loss is estimated.at two and a half millions of piastres, or 
more than 500,000/, sterling. wt 
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-: BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED’ 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT. 


[From the numerous biographies of this accomplished lady we select: that 
which has been published in ‘“‘ The Athenewum.”’] ft Hh 
Few deaths, among those personally strangers to us, have saddened us 
more deeply than the one we are here called upon to record. We are apt, 
in the prodigality of admiration, to invest the orator, the t, the artist, 
with a charmed life; and are, therefore, startled as from a dream, when one 
who has sry | ruled us by the brilliant spell of Genius is called away, in 
the prime of hope and triumph, to share in the common lot. 
But, independently of the usual regret’ which the summons of one so 
young, so full of the pride of life, as the subject of our notice must excite, 
1er death is peculiarly melancholy, as having called her hence when, as it 
were, she was but on the threshold of happy years of domestic life. Madame 
Malibran was born, we are told, in the beginning of the year 1809. Her 
youth was one of unceasing study and harsh constraint. Her father, the 
onee famous singer, Garcia, and the best singing-master in Europe, com- 
pelled her to conquer a voice by no means of the finest natural quality, and 
to.acquire a theoretical as well as a practi¢al knowledge of music, witha 
violence to which it is painful to advert ; and the audiences who have smiled 
at and applauded the brilliant displays of vocal power in which she revelled 
with unexampled profusion, little guessed how dearly such a union of skill 
and facility had been acquired. A similar education would have stupified 
or destroyed one of a less buoyant spirit; but Maria Garcia was sustained 
through it by a temperament of singular energy and vivacity,—perhaps’by 
the cousciousness that she possessed those gifts yet more precious tham her 
impressive and penetrating voice, or her striking Spanish features, which 
were one day to make her the wonder and delight of all Europe. We have 
heard that in her childhood she showed no remarkable evidences of talent ; 
but the circumstance of her profiting by and surviving such severe disei 
pline was no insignificant earnest of future greatness. >it 
Mademoiselle Garcia made her first appearance on the stage as one of 
that unhappy troop—the chorus of the Italian Opera in London, It was in 
the year 1825, and, therefore, at the early age of sixteen, that she made her 
début as prima donna on the same boards, in “ 1) Barbiére.’ “ Her ex- 
treme youth,” says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, in his pleasant Musical Remi- 
niscences, “her prettiness, her pleasing voice, and sprightly easy action, 
gained her general favour.” This agreeable impression was confirmed by her 
performance in" I] Crociato,” which was brought out by Velluti, at the latter 
end of the same season. Subsequently she appeared with an increased cre- 
dit to herself at the York Festival,— one of the ays singers who ever 
occupied so prominent a post on a similar occasion. But it was not till her 
return from America (whither she had accompanied her father as prima 
donna of his Opera company) that her extraordinary powers made them- 
selves fully manifest. e have heard indeed that so cold was her perform- 
ance of the character of Desdemona, when she first rehearsed the part at 
New York, that her father threatened to stab her in good earnest unless she 
threw more energy into the character. The threat proved effectual ; for as- 
suredly her fault in her recent personifications of “ the gentle Lady married 
to the Moor™ was one of redundancy, and not of restraint. | 
It was during this sojourn in America that the ill-starred marriage with 
M. Malibran was contracted. The history of this connection, and its sequel, 
are too familiar with the public to require being here dwelt upon. In the 
year 1828 Madame Malibran appeared at Paris, we believe, in the opera of 
Nov.—VOL. XLVIII, NO. CXCI, 2£ 
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“ Semiramide.’ It would not be easy to describe the sensation thenceforth 
caused by her performances throughout Europe, or to enumerate the tributes 
paid to her wherever she went—from the first garlands wherewith she was 
crowned at Paris, to the Royal honours with which she was only the other 
day received by the guard in attendance at the theatre where she was per- 
forming. For the last eight years our journals have been filled with tales of 
her successes and triumphs—in one year gained at Milan, where the plau- 
dits were so reiterated and tumultuous as absolutely to endanger the stabi- 
lity of the far-famed La Seala; in others won under our own eyes, upon the 
well-accustomed boards of Drury Lane, to which she introduced a refinement 
of musical cultivation, a passionate but appropriate energy of action, hitherto 
strangers to English opera. 

We are not about to offer any cold or detailed criticism upon the merits 
of Madame Malibran as a singer or an actress; but a hasty word or two 
may be permitied to us, In both eharacters she was distinguished above 
all her contemporaries by versatility of power and liveliness of conception. 
She could play with music of every possible style, school, and century. We 
have heard her on the same evening sing in five different /anguages, 
giving with equal truth and character the intense and passionate scena from 
* Der Freischiitz,”’ and those sprightly and those charming Provencal airs, 
many of which were composed by herself. The extensive compass of her 
voice enabled her to command the whole renge of songs which is usually 
divided between the contralto and the soprano. She was, it is true, often 
hurried away by the tameless vivacity of her spirits into flights and cadences 
which were more eccentric than beautiful; we have heard her, in the very 
wantonness of consummate power, rival the unvocal arpeggt of De Beriot's 
violin, and execute the most sudden shakes and divisions upon those highest 
and deepest notes of the voice which less perfectly trained singers approach 
warily and with preparation. But those know little of the dignity Madame 
Malibran could assume, or of the unexaggerated expression which she could 
throw into music, even the plainest and least fantastic, who are not familiar 
with her Oratorio performances—with the earnest pathos of her scena “ Deh 
variate’ (Cimarosa’s noblest song); with the calm and holy sweetness of 

er Pusioreile from the Messiah, ‘* He shall feed his flock,’—or in a strain 
loftier than these, with her delivery of that most magnificent of recitatives, 
“ Sing ye unto the Lord,” from “Israel in Egypt.’ In this last she so com- 
pletely identified herself with the spirit of the seene, that no painter of 
‘Miriam the Prophetess " ever dreamed of face, form, or attitude more ap- 
propriate— more instinct with sublime triumph than her's at that moment! | 
he acting of Madame Malibran was marked by the same characteristics 
as her singing—it was always coloured, at times over-coloured, by the spirit 
which sustained her for awhile through a career of unexampled exertion and 
excitement. Ifin noentire performance she ever equalled the sibylline 
grandeur of Pasta, or the intense pathos of Schroeder, she had her moments 
of inspiration when she electrified her listeners by outbursts so brilliantly 
poreneete as to make all her compeers forgotten. Her performance of 
orma has been described to us as beyond all praise ; her Fidelio was the best 
character in whieh she appeared in England, The concentrated and 
piercing agony of her speaking voice in the grave scene of that delicious 
opera is at our heart as we write ;—in the part of Fidelio, too, her action 
Was not carried to the excess which, in other dramas, at times almost seemed 
to threaten life or reason. In the opera buffu,—as Zerlina, Rosina, Cene- 
rentola, Fidalma (which last, be it remembered, she performed in London 
to the Curolina and Lisetta of the Sontags), her vivacity had no bounds; 
her smoryie, too, had the charm and the fault of caprices struck out in the 
humour of the moment. In short, upon the stage, though she was often 
extravagant, she was always riveting ; and few among her audiences could 
#0 home and ait in cool jot ment upon one who, while she was before them, 
carried them, as she pleased, to the extremes of grave or gay. 
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The woman was one with the musician and the actress.—The 
fatigue through which Madame Malibran’s high spirit bore her was’ ) 
gious She has been known to undergo the wear and tear of a five how 
rehearsal—with a song at some morning concert between its pauses—and 
then again in the evening, half an hour after having gone through one of 
her exhausting parts, to be found, as energetic and animated as ever, at the 
Philharmonic or Ancient Concert. And this again she would leave for 
some private party, where, after singing with a freshness surprisingly little 
impaired, she would wind up her day's exertions, perhaps; by dancing the 
Tarantella, She was thegelight of all her intimate friends, for tlie 
gifts she possessed, besides those which made her so professionally eminent. 
Her observation was keen, her humour quaint and inexhaustible; and her 
fund of anecdote various and always at command. She was skilful with the 

neil—some of her sketches are full of genius and character. Her love of 

er art was intense and consuming ; and the circumstance should never be 
furgatten (either as honourable to her memory, or as @ warning to too ex- 
pie ap, gt pear that her illness was exasperated by her dragging berself 
into the Manchester orchestra to fulfil her engagements, rather than subject 
herself to the inyputation of feigned indisposition ; and that she exerted 
herself tocomply with the fatal demands of a delighted audience, when the 
hand of death was upon her! 

It is-difficult to write calmly of these things; and the thousand tecollee- 
tions that erowd upon us, warn us to stop, lest we pass our wonted boun- 
daries. It is enough to say, in the lyric drama of Europe, she who has died 
has.left no peer behind her ! 


ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 


Admiral the Right Honourable James, Lord de Saumarez, G.O.B., died 
at his seat, at Saumarez, in the island of Guernsey. Lord de Saumaresz was 
iu the 80th year of his life, having been born in the month of March, 1757. 
He has terminated a long and useful career, the principal part of which has 
been passed in the honourable employ of serving his King and country. 
He was an intimate friend of the late gallant Lord Nelson, under whose 
command he won many of the glorious trophies which have sirice signalized 
his fame. His Lordship had attained to the highest rank as a naval officer, 
his last appointment being that of General of the Royal Marine Aftillery, 
on the 13th of February, 1832. He was created a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Honourable Military Order of the Bath, September 5, 1802; had been 
honoured with two medals by his present Majesty William IV., the first for 
the prowess he displayed at the battle of St. Vincent, on the 14th February, 
1797, and the latter for that in the battle of the Nile, on the Ist of August, 
1798; and was moreover authorized to wear the order of the Sword of Sweden, 
as Vice-Admira] of Great Britain. His Lordship leaves a family of four 
children to deplore, with his native country, and the whole British nation, 
his irreparable loss. By his Lordship’s demise, a pension of 1200/. a year’ 
will revert to the crown. Lord de Saumarez was descended from a very 
ancient and respectable family in the island of Guerfisey, many of Wliose 
members have been devoted to the service of the British crown. The ori- 
ginal family name is De Sausmarez, which continues to be used by the 
eldest branch of the family. His Lordship's eldest son, the Honourable and 
Reverend James Saumarez, succeeds to the title and estates. He had just 
attamed his 47th year on the decease of his gallant parent, having been 
born on the 9th of October, 1789. He is rector of Huggate, in the county 
of York, and is married to Mary, second daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Lechmere. 


WILLIAM MARSDEN, ESQ. LL.D., F.R.S. 


William Marsden, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., who eee died, in his s2nd 
year, at Edge Grove, Aldenham, was author of sev well Known works 
222 
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connected with the history and langu of the East. His family were of 
Derbyshire extraction, but he himself was born in Ireland, ‘and went to 
Tadia at an early age. Soon after his return to this country, he published 
“The History of the Island of Sumatra.” About 1795 he was appointed 
second Secretary to the Admiralty, by Lord Spencer. After his retirement 
from public life, in 1807, he resumed the studies of his youth, and has left 
behind him a number of publications which are well known to the Orientalist. 
Since the death of Lord Stowell, he has been the senior member of the club 
which was founded by the great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and known by the honogary designation of “ The 
Club.” Mr. Marsden, some time ago, exhibited a not very common instance 
of patriotism, in voluntarily resigning a _— of 15002. a year, which had 
been bestowed on him as the reward of his public services. 


REV. DR. ROWLEY. . 


Dr. Rowley was educated at Abingdon School, under the late Dr. Lem- 
riére, and entered as a member of University College, November 1, 1799, 
ing then 17. Having received the highest honours at the public examina- 
tion in the Easter Term preceding, he took the degree of B.A. June 21, 1803 ; 
became M.A. May 8, 1806; was elected to a Fellowship of University, Feb. 
13, 1807; appointed Tutor of that College in the course of the next year ; 
and nominated Public Examiner in 1810. Upon the death of Dr. Griffith, 
in 1821, he was unanimously chosen to succeed him in the Mastership of 
University, to which he was elected on the Ist of June, in that year; and 
immediately after he proceeded B.D. (June 9) and D.D. (June 15, 1821). 
In October, 1832, Dr. Rowley, who had previously, for some years, acted as 
a Pro-Vice-Chancellor, was nominated by the late Lord Grenville, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University ; and it is remarkable that, having filled that 
distinguished post for the usual period, he was on the very eve of resigning 
office, when he was seized with the fatal malady which has, in a few short 
weeks, terminated his valuable life. 

During the Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. Rowley, independent of several 
very important academical occurrences, three of a peculiarly interesting 
nature have occurred: the visit of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria, the election and installation of the Duke of 
Wellington as Chancellor of the University, and the royal visit of her 
Majesty to Oxford. 

The “Oxford Herald” states—“ It is needless for us in Oxford, where 
the many excellent qualities of the late Dr. Rowley were so well known and 
appreciated, to express how deeply his death will be felt in the domestic 
circle of his relatives and friends. We cannot, however, conclude this brief 
and imperfect notice without adding, that the death of the late Vice-Chan- 
cellor is not only a private but a public loss of no ordinary nature. In his 
official duties, he was noted for his punctuality and decision; nor was he 
more remarkable for his firmness of character, and a straightforward and 
fearless determination to perform, in all cases, what he deemed his duty, 
than for a kindness of disposition, and a constant readiness to consult the 
wishes and convenience of all who were officially connected with him. There 
is no person throughout the University, whatever be his grade, who does 
not respect his memory and lament his loss.” 

It should have been added, that Dr. Rowley died possessed of the rectéry 
of Stanwick, in Northamptonshire, to which he was presented some years 
since by the Earl of Eldon, then Lord Chancellor. 


COLONEL BURR. 


This extraordinary individual died at the Richmond House, Mesereau's 
Ferry, on Staten Island, in the 81st year of his age. Colonel Burr had 
been confined to his room for the last year, but had enjoyed uncommon 
fine spirits, and was able not only to discourse with his friends, but to pre- 
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pare his papers for publication. Few men have made a more conspicuous 
figure in American history. He was born the 6th of February, 1756. He joined 
the army under Gen. Washington, then before Cambridge, as a volunteer, 
in August, 1775. He marched from Penobscot, with General Arnold, 
through the wilderness to Quebec, one of the most fatiguing marches ever 
recorded. The sufferings endured y this band of American troops have 
hardly a parallel. He was Aide-de-Camp to General Montgomery on the 
ever-memorable night of the 31st of December, 1775, when the assault was 
made on the city of Quebec, and at which this distinguished officer fell. 
After serving with fidelity and honour in the campaign of Canada he re- 
turned to New York, and entered the family of General Washington, at his 
(Gen. Washington's) request. He was soon appointed Aide-de-Camp to 
General Putman, and fought bravely in the battle of Long Island, after 
which he was made Colonel in 1777, and remained in the army, and was a 
conspicuous officer in the battles of New Jersey. In 1780 he retired in con- 
sequence of ill-health, arising out of his fatigues at the battle of Monmouth. 
As soon as the peace was declared he was appointed a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of this State, which honour he declined. He served as Attorney- 
General until he was chosen United States’ Senator, which he held from 
1793 to 1799. In 1801 he was chosen Vice-President, which term expired 
in 1805. 

On the 10th of July, 1804, he killed General Hamilton in a duel, which 
om a final end to his political career, and in fact drove him from his country. 

e then engaged in the celebrated Burr's expedition destined to Mexico— 
was taken, tried, and acquitted at Richmond in 1807. He soon left the 
country, and returned about 1811, and commenced his profession as coun- 
sellor at law. He has been engaged in a number of important causes, which 
have reached our highest courts. Within the last few years he has enjoyed 
an annuity of about 1400 dollars, and a pension of 600, so that he has been 


comfortable in his cireumstances.— New York Daily Advertiser. 





* MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.|\—At Bromsgrove, the Rev. John 
Price Alcock, M.A., Minor Canon of Roches- 
ter Cathedral, to Hannah, only daughter of 
Charles Creswell, Esq., of Barnesley Hall. 

At Kincolt, in the county of Leicester, the 
Rev. H. R. Burdett, to Susan, only daughter 
of the late Rev. T. Brewin, of the above place. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. William 
Boyd, M.A., Vicar of Arncliffe, Yorkshire, to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of George Twining, 
Esq., of the Strand, and of East Sheen, Surrey. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. Alex. 
ander Morden Bennett, of Cumberland-street, 
to Maria Sarah, only child of the Rev. Josiah 
Pike, of Upper Seymour-street West, and 
niece to Elizabeth, Dowager Countess Win- 
terton. 

At St. Marylebone Church, J. H. Jones, Esy,, 
of the Island of St. Vincent, to Annie, second 
daughter of the late Robert Lindsay, Esq., of 
Kingston, near Taunton, Somersetsbire. 

At Prendergast, Arthur Thompson, Esq., 
of Liverpool, banker, to Frances Catherine, 
eldest daughter of James Bellairs, Esq., of the 
Mount, Haverfordwest. 

At Exning, Suffolk, the Rev. 5. Smith, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Minor Canon of Ely, to Barbara Ann, eldest 
daughter of R. Robson, Esq. 

At Harborne Church, L. M. Murray Prior, 
Esq., of the 12th Royal Lancers, to Letitia, 


only daughter of J. W. Unett, Esq, of the 
Woodlands, Warwickshire, 


Died.) —At the Manor House, Deptford, in 
the 70th year of his age; John Hillman, Esq., 
many yeurs surveyor of shipping to the Hon, 
East India Company. 

lu Guildford-place, Russell-square, George 
Owen Whiteside, Esq. 

At Park-place, Chelsea, aged 62, Mr. R. G, 
Ashley, formerly Principal Viola in the orches- 
tra atthe King’s Theatre, and youngest bro- 
ther of the well-known musical family. 

At Egham Hill, Frances Winstanley, young- 
est daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Winstan- 
ley, D.D., Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Ox- 
ford. 

At Brighton, Charlotte, the wife of John 
Glyune Mytton, Esq,, aged 27. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, George Herbert, 
Esq., of his Majesty’s Treasury, in the 58th 
year of his age. 

In the Island of Guernsey, in the 80th year 
of his age, Admiral the Right Hon. Lord de 
Saumarez. G.C.B. 

At Hadley, James Seton, Esq., aged 79. 

At his residence at Paris, John Lewis Fle- 
ming, of Old Brompton, Esq., and Baron Fie- 
ming, in France. 

Aged 66, Colonel John Watling, of Hill 
House, Gloucestershire. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


King’s College. —The Society of Apo- 
thecaries has lately enriched the various 
colleetions in the Medical School of this 
institution, by the presentation of a 
large and beautiful series of specimens 
of the Materia Medica, being duplicates 
of those selected for their own collection 
atA es’ Hall. As much care is 
required in choosing the purest and best 
specimens, many of which it requires 
time te procure, it is not expected that 
the collections will be quite perfeet for 
many months. A new room has been 
opened in the College for their now ex- 
tensive muoseum of Materia Medica. 
The dormitories for the students, fully 
furnished and abundantly ventilated, a 
new medical reading-room, as well as a 
dining-hall, or refectory, are among the 
newest improvements in the College. 


CORNWALL. 


Amount of produce, and the dividends 
paid, by the under-mentioned Cornish 
mines, from the 30th of June, 1835, to 
the 30th of June, 1836 :— 


Mines. Amount of Div. per An. 
Produce. per cent. 
Consolidated » £139,695 . . 500 
Carn Brae. .« - 51,4399 . . 300 
Doleouth «. . - 25,468 . . 750 
Fast Pool - 12,096 . . 10 


Great &. George « «. 37,89 . . 130 
Wheal Jewell . » 46,945 . «. 2000 
Levant a CG * « 36, 361 ‘ ‘ 275 
Marazion - We. . 
Tresavean . . « . 88,368 . . 400 
Wheal Tolgus. . . 3,691 . . 19 
Wheal Unity . O18 « - F 
Wheal Virgin . . 10,046 . « 100 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The burning cliff at Holworth excites 
great interest, having recently presented 
amore than usually vivid appearance. 
A line of sulphureous vapour new issues 
out westward of that portion of the cliff 
which of late attracted public attention. 
This line ef vapour, irregularly stretch- 
ing from east to west, is now forty feet 
in length, and about the same in height, 
from the base of the cliff. The high tides 
have committed sad havoc at the base of 
the cliff, and drawn down an immense 


quantity of caleined and vitrified sub- 





stances, well deserving the notice of the 
geologist and mineralogist. 


HEREFORDSITIREs, 


Hereford Cathedral.—This fine edi- 
fice has lately been much improved and 
restored, chiefly under the direction of 
the Very Reverend the Dean. Among 
other improvements is the restoration 
of a beautiful chapel under the eastern 
end of the edifice, which has long been 
hid from public view by the rubbish 
suffered to accumulate around it. 


A meeting has been held at Hereford 
for the purpose of receiving the report 
of the engineers as to the eligibility of 
the different lines through Ledbury and 
Ross. After considerable discussion, 
the following resolution waa passed ;:— 
“That this meeting earnestly recom- 
mend that the support of the landhold- 
ers and capitalists of the county of 
Hereford be given in aid of the line of 
railway proposed to be taken via Led- 
bury, with a branch to Ross; and that 
the several bankers of the city of Here- 
ford be requested to regeive deposits for 
shares in the Gloncester and Hereford 
Railway Company.” 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The Committee of the Gloucester and 
Bristol Railway have unanimously de- 
termined to prepare for Parliament in 
the ensuing session, They have set to 
work with determined energy, and their 
surveyors have commenced operations to 
prepare the necessary plans, &e., for de- 
posit. A most important matter, which 
the Committee had to decide upon, was, 
whether or not the Cheltenham and 
Great Western Union Line should be 
used as far as practicable, or whether an 
entirely new line out of Gloucester 
should be laid down, which was decided 
in favour of using the Cheltenham and 
Great Western Union line. By this 
decision, the necessity of making from 
seven to eight miles of additional rail- 
way is avoided, a great outlay of capital 
saved, and the Stroud interest strongly 
and closely united in favour of the un- 
dertaking. The interests of that district, 
as connected with the Swindon line, will 
not new be interfered with ; whilst they 
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secure, by Mr. Walker's line, a saving 
in distance, in going to Bristol, of about 
three miles, as compared with the exten- 


A numerous meeting of the share- 
holders in the Cheltenham and Swindon 
Railway undertaking has been held at 
Cheltenham to receive the report of the 
Board of Directors. From this report 
it appears that, after paying the expenses 
incurred in the application to Parlia- 
ment, there remained a clear balance 
in hand (out of the paid-up capital of 
2/. 10s. per share) of upwards of 12002., 


and since that period the expenses have. 


been comparatively trifling, It also ap- 
pears that great improvements are con- 
templated in the gradients and curves 
on the line, by which a considerable say- 
ing is anticipated. The report remarks, 
that though the Company encountered 
a more severe Parliamentary opposition 
than almost any other railway, yet the 
expenses incurred thereby were less than 
in, any other contested railway-bill 
brought before Parliament during the 
session ; which economical management 
the Directors in their report attributed 
to the ability and the moderation of 
professional charges on the part of their 
engineer and solicitors, It was further 
stated, that from certain improvements 
in the width of the rails and in the ma- 
chinery, (which improvements, as was 
understood from occasional remarks, 
would be exclusive to this railway and 
the Great Western,) the journey from 
Cheltenham to London, it was calcu- 
lated, would be performed in three hours ! 
The chairman, after having concluded 
the reading of the report, observed, that 
it was advisable to proceed with the 
formation of the line with the utmost 
industry and despatch, so as to be quite 
ready to open it for business simulta- 
neously with the Great Western Rail- 
way in 1839. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Tele raph between London and Liver- 
a is in contemplation, we under- 
stand, to establish a system of eg any 
communication, both by day night, 
on the great railroads now in formation, 
more particularly on the London and 

irmingham Grand Junction lines. 

ts advan in acommercial point of 
view, by bringing the two great marts 
of commerce in the British empire (Lon- 
don and Liverpool) withia a few mi- 
nutes’ communication of each other, are 
— incalculable and mighty than any 
other, 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Severn Navigation Company.—A meet- 
ing of the Severn Navigation forapeny 
has been held at Worcester, repors 
from the Committee was read detailing 
their proceedings, and announcing the 
total amount of the deposits which had 
been received on shares at 4716/,, and 
the whole expenditure up to that day at 
1013¢. 7s. 3d. A report from Mr. » 
the engineer, who is now engaged in 
surveying the Severn, was presented, in 
which he says— 

** I have much pleasure in stating to 
the Committee that there appears no 
difficulty whatever in improving the na- 
vigation to such an extent that ships of 
from 300 to 400 tons may navigate and 
sail up to Worcester, and deliver and 
take in their cargoes at the quays to be 
made for that purpose, and for trows and 
barges from Worcester to Stourport. 
This can easily be accomplished without 
injury in the slightest degree to the low 
lands by inundation ; on the contrary, 
the flood-waters will flow off with more 
uniform velocity, in a greater body and 
in much less time, from the increased 
capacity of the channel, and the back- 
waters or land-floods will be drawn off 
by an enlarged drainage entering the 
river at a lower point, affording such an 
irrigation of the lands as must be bene- 
ficial instead of injurious.” 

To effect this desirable object, Mr. 
Rhodes proposes to erect a lock below 
Gloucester, one near Upton, and three 
between Worcester and Stourport, with 
collateral cuts. The following are Mr. 
R.’s calculations of the expenses for va- 
rious depths of water :— 

The making the navigation £4. & 

perfect from Gloucester 
to Worcester, for the de- 
scription of vessels which 





now trade on it » +» 47,483 18 

From Worcester to Stour- 
port . . . 64,060 7 
£111,544 5 


For improving the naviga- * 
tion to Worcester, by ob- 
taining about ten feet of 


water . . 168,248 7 
To Worcester, by obtaining 
twelve feet of water 200,000 0 


York. 
York Cathedrai.—This nable edifice is 
now beautified with a new spire at the 


south-east ra , in place of the old one, 
which was n down a few years 


It is about 30 feet high, and though the 
its attendant en- 


base has not receiv 
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richments, yet its symmetry and the 
boldness of workmanship of its orna- 
ments are, we presume,in no wise in- 
ferior to the original. Great credit is 
due to the Venerable the Dean and 
Chapter, for their liberal spirit and de- 
sire to restore the decayed and totter- 
ing parts of their church to their pris- 
tine state of strength and beauty. 


The Hull Packet states that a person 
at Patrington has at present in his pos- 
session about thirty coins of various 
Roman emperors, all found in the vici- 
nity of Patrington and the southern 
side of Holderness. They are most of 
them in excellent preservation, particu- 
larly a fine gold one of Gratianus, two 
silver ones of Vespasian and Lucius 
Verus, and several copper ones of Con- 
stantine the Great, Constantinus junr., 
and Constans. He has also several Bri- 
tish and Saxon coins, found in the same 
neighbourhood ; likewise a small brass 
figure of Mercury, supposed to have 
been a Roman household deity, found 
at Kilnsea, 


WALES. 


London and Holyhead Road.— The thir- 
teenth report of the Commissioners of 
the London and Holyhead Road has 
just been printed by order of the House 
of Commons, The report mentions the 
condition of the roads on the different 
trusts; from which it appears that in 
most instances improvement has taken 
place in the state of the roads, and 
alterations are in progress in various 
places, that will either shorten the road 
or render it less hilly. A thorough ex- 
amination has been made of the state 
of the Menai and Conway suspension 


bridges, the result of which is most sa- , 


tisfactory. The cost of the erection of 
the Menai Bridge was 211,791/.; and 
there has been spent on repairs, during 
the ten years it has been erected, 41 85/. 
The cost and repairs of the Conway 
bridge have been 59,764/. Towards 
meeting this expenditure, there has 
been received in tolls on the bridges 
16,580/., and on account of additional 
postage charged on letters passing over 
them, the further sum of 101,708. ; 
leaving a deficiency of 157,452/. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Highland and Agricultural So- 
clety are about to act on a new plan for 
giving premiums for the improvement 
of cottages. They will concentrate their 
whole efforts in each county in a single 
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district of four parishes. In this dis- 
trict the same premiums are to be re- 
peated annually for four years. They 
will allow five pounds yearly as premi- 
ums for cottages, and two pounds pre- 
miums for cottage gardens. A second 
premium is to be given annually for cot- 
tages, and also for the best kept gardens : 
and, in addition, the owner of the neat- 
est cottage is to be furnished with a 
medal. Those who mean to compete 
for the prizes are to enter their names in 
April, and the prizes are to be awarded 
on the 12th of July and 12th of Au- 
gust. 

The iron trade continues to flourish, 
and the orders already received are so 
numerous that they cannot be soon exe- 
cuted. Scotland participates largely in 
the benefit. The ‘* Glasgow Herald” 
says:—*“ In proof of the rapid progress 
which the iron trade is making in the 
vale of Clyde, especially since the black 
band was brought into play, we have to 
mention that about 200 acres of iron- 
stone on the Airdrie estate, belonging to 
the Right Hon. Sir William Alexander, 
was lately let on a nineteen years’ lease 
at 12,050/, a-year, or an optional lord- 
ship in favour of the landlord, at a cer- 
tain price per calcined ton. The lease 
is to five respectable iron-masters in that 
neighbourhood.” 


At the late summer assizes through- 
out England and Wales there were but 
six executions—a thing unprecedented ! 
being less than one to each circuit ; but 
the fact is, that with the exception of 
the execution of the three Irishmen at 
Shrewsbury for highway robbery, there 
was no example of blood upon any cir- 
cuit but the western; and of the three 
executions upon that, two were for mur- 
der, and one for the arson of a dwelling- 
house. 


Proftatle Employment of Surplus 
Labourers.—As there are at this mo- 
ment many labourers in want of em- 
ploy, and it is of the utmost importance 
not to give them any pretence for tumult 
or complaint, a mode of setting them 
profitably to work is a very great desi- 
deratum, and such is, in many instances, 
afforded by the new Highway Act, which 
abolishes altogether statute labour, and 
subjects the waywarden or surveyor to 
the penalty of five pounds for neglect in 
not putting the roads in such a state of 
order as shall be satisfactory to the ma- 


gistrate before whom a complaint shall 
be made. 





























